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A Birds-Eye View of Some of the More Important Poinis of^ 

Medico-Dental Practice Illustrating the Importance of Thot^' 

rmigk Education. By Dr. Wm. A. Pease, Dayton, Oliio. ^,\ 

Meidiciiie as a se'ence. Its antiquity and claims for esteem. From modern infeFti- ' 
;gatioa, a brighter era about to dawn. Seiencia an Adn)irer of Labor. The Si ^t^^- 
tery of the whole Science Essential to >uccesfi. Ihe I" oily of expectii g §kill>r 
from Superficial Education. An lllustiaticn from a discovery in A^tronpiny*^^ f., 
Anl auspicious indication of the progress of Me^lic ne. Special ties essential fo^ 
J-^^fection. Complete Education necessary to accurate Diagnosis. Deftiif^tr}' al^^ 
fifpeciality. Its present condition. Mechanical Dentistry, one cause of toleraiip^a 
W Quackery; the low estimate placed on the preservation of the teeth, by tl^j«^. 
corarauiiity anotljer; The aims of Scienttllc Dentist - Malpractice to extract acfi- 
in^: or ulcerated teeth. A different graie of Education necessary. Thept^nK*^^ 
cious effects of Artificial teeth on the Community and the Profession. A protest j 
against th em. Give the Devil his dua. To^ gi""at prevalence of Artlfic ai Teeth ., 
iaad undue importance attached to th( m in bi-,h lite The magn tude of the blci^ " 
fing a great curse. The criminality of ignorance .n the healing art. ^ - 

Medicine, as a science, presents a vast, and yet, a diversified field;-' 
wlier^iw the most perfectly developed, and the highest cultivated of 
human intellects, may range and find continually new matter for in-^r 
vestigation, new materials to analyze, and laws, hitherto unknown to^"" 
our philooophy, by which the complicated machinery of our animaX 
aad meiita,l existence is governed and adjusted with a nice equilibriuiiti - 
au ev^er varying scale, to tlie mutations, contingencies and changing ^^ 
coBditions of the outward world. It is not an exact 'science^ admit- ' 
ting of cloar and precise definitions and rules ; foundeid-on knowii lawsi 
of i^e human economy, from which, a condition being given, their a(3^ 
tionrinay be predicated, and another and future conditioii demonstrated ; - 
but it pj-esents many exceptions and anomalies : perhaps the ofi^-spring -^ 
ofe the artificial habits and vices of society, but which, neverthelessy' 
ser^Q often ito perplex and confound the most sagacious and profound.' ■ 
WMle:we are not insensible to the many improvements modern inve3- 
tigfitiom have produced, we are proud to acknowledge, that ours is "ml- 
a new Bcierice with all the Qxcrescences and mushroom growth.! of ■ 
fancy and indigestion ; but is characterized by the proved truthful- 
ness, solidity and usefulness, rather than the brilliance of its acquisi^'^ 
tioda:;;pid; possesses many of the h02Sj?y attributes of a/^/^^4 reaisi^^ ! 
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far back to that misty and shadowy period of mythological and legen*- 
dery lore ; where the tangible and concrete vaniah in the exuberance 
of the ideal^ and where, it is reportad to have received a portion of 
the divine afflatus and enjoyed the propitious smiles of the gods ; - thence 
blessed, and diffusing blessings in its course it has descended in a con- 
stantly expanding channel laden, with the accumulating wisdom and 
expeiiince o.' the wise and' good of all ages, and reaches us venerable 
even in its acknowledged, imperfections, and disposes us to love it as^ 
our cherishing mother, and defend it from all sacriligous hands, and to 
cry out to ail the modern inventions and isms that seek to supplant it 
in popular favor, procul ! o procul est^ profani ! 

rreeminently, this is an age of improvement ! Founded on the 
solid basis the past has furnishsd us, we are enabled to accomplish 
wonders. All around us, in every department of science or art, in the 
material or immaterial world, in the heavens and in the bowels of the 
earth, wherever eye can reach or mind can soar, quick springing from 
the touch of the divining rod of modern investigations, start discove- 
ries and inventions, richer than; auriferous transmutations, and more 
wonderful- and dazzling than- the fetes of necromancy and magic; and 
crowding on the wings of the lightning, they come to announce them- 
selves as ready for our use, and subservient to our command. Every 
moment is pregnant^ with something new, grand or useful: and before 
we can turn from the labors of the present, the next demands our at- 
tention to a fairer and nobler offspring. In. the midst of this general 
upheval and commotion, this moulding of pla&tic elements and produs- 
tion of new materials and compounds, from newly discovered affinities 
and revulsions; this preternatural activity of mind, are we not to ex- 
pect, that the science of medicine will, progress in a corresponding ratio- 
witk everything; around it; and: from the constant attrition of aroused- 
mind, the auxiliaries of a better chemical^ anatomi^jal and microscopi- 
cal knowledge brought to bear upon it; a brighter era is about to dawn- 
upon ns, and unfold to our view, the mysteries of the human system, 
the laws of life and. those remedial agents; a bountiful providence ever 
mindful of man, has provided to. meet the ^vants and exigencies attend- 
ant on his sojourn here. Science is a coquettish, maid, an admirer of 
labor ; and though she. may smile and dally for a time with the luxu- 
rious votaries, the more easily to. beguile, and at last to elude them ; 
she will only yield and receive the embraces of him^ who, after a. Ion,?; 
and constant attendance, has toned himself up to. a vigorous^ manhood, 
and proved himself worthy of her smiles, and capable of appreciating 
and fully enjoying her unfolded charms. Without this long and pain- 
ful probation^this preliminary labor — the mastery of the whole science 
of medicine — I do not mean the capability of repeating like a- parrot, 
the veiled wisdom of the text books, but the mastery of the nature and 
laws of the disease, the education of the senses to.a nice perception 
and capability of taking cognizance of all the mitiutias as well as the^ 
prominent phases of disease ; of diagnosing accurately, and tracing di»^ 



e^e from its^poiht of manifestation to its primary seat. Without this po^-^ 
er the capability of gomg out from the stifled wards, and consulting natui« 
ia her; freshness, purity and beauty, and wherever k her ample fields . 
or. in the broad domains of science or art, aught can* be found; apposite: 
and adapted to our wants of appmpriating it as a legitimate offering- 
to the shrine of disease— without this universal education, observation 
and power of continuity of thought, aa well as dexterity in executing 
our purpose, in adopting means to ends and capability of diving be- 
neath the supernatant obstacles, apparent anomilies- and masked pb^ 
863,. irreconcilable to our theories^ and plunging deep down in media* 
seas, prying into the arcana of nature ; we will never be able to dis- 
cover thie key, that will unlock to us^ all her stoces and make medicine 
what we so much desire— a perfect science, governed by known laws. 
It is a foliy to believe, that the seventh son, or a man without educa- 
tion,, unless possessed of the most extraordinary genius, can, by taking 
a few lectures, without a long subsequent study, and the removal of 
almost insurmountable obstacles, become, aught but an automaton, a 
good nurse or respectable granny. He cannot reason from the data 
he possesses-, from the post hoc deduce the propter hoc m time to an- 
ticipate and attack disease in its incipiency ; instead of allowing it to 
mature and fall on him with the wefght of a giant. Success, in the- 
practice of medicine, and in the disvelopment of the laws of health 
and dHsease, must be sought for among the same class of persons, and. . 
from the same means that would produce it in the other sciences and 
professions. We must not calculate to maintain a high position for 
science or skill, from chance or the lucky thought of a '' dunder-head- 
ed Dutchman;" but must resort to. and sedulously employ the same^ 
means that produce success in* them. 

Leverriei?, thoroughly versed in alL l^e known^ kws and phenomena, 
of the heavens, while examing the planet Herschel, discovered that ife 
occupied a place in the planetary systemy different from? what astrono- 
mers had assigned it. 1 heir calculations were exact, the planet wasj 
astray, wandering, without law, aimless A cause there must be— — 
within its orbit, nothing could produce it — it must be exteriw. He- 
applied himself to the task, measured the space between the calculated, 
and real position of Herschel, calculated the force that would produce 
it^ and gave existence and form to that force, in the shape of an uH-- 
known worM, and then, calculated its distance from the sun, its size-, 
and density, and period of revolution, assigned it a place in the heav^ 
eift, and then, directing the telescope to be pointed to the place, the-, 
largest planets, was seen whirling its way around the sun, in the exact, 
place he had calculated, -acting on, and being acted upon, by the other - 
planets, modifying and giving regularity to their movements, and ren-^ 
dering them determinable, harmonious, and intelligible. Here is a beau- - 
tiful example of what may be expected in any science or profession, from,, 
the investigations of thoroughly educated men. The failure of HerscheS 
tOapurauethe exact course and occupy the place among; the stars as-^; 
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signed it by the mathematical calculations, had been unaccountable tij 
fci man of inferior education ; but it convinced Lcverrier, there must be 
aiVast force of attraction exerted upon it at that conjunction, and that 
force must be an unlaiown planet, revolving in the unexplored regions 
•ofupace. He calculated its elements, assigned it a habitation among 
the atars, gave it a name, and made himself as fomiliar with its appear- 
an,ce, as with the face of a friend; although he had never seen it, or 
had cause to believe in its existence, except by the purtubations and 
irregular movements of the planet Herschel. 

Fiirhaps i\xi most auspicious iiidicatioa of the proo:roes of medicine in our daj, 
consists in the division of the labors and duties of the profession into specialitieB, 
and assigning them to members, who by education or talent, are the best calculated 
to practice them with success. Genius is ever partial, and dippenscs her gifts with 
a chary hand ; and feWj however comprehensive may be their genius, or untiring 
their laborSj can hope fully to comprehend and discharge all the duties of tlie pro^ 
feSs^iioi, with equal clearness and facility. Their views must necessarily be distract- 
ed by the multiplicity of objects demanding the'r attention, and lack that point, 
penetration and clearness of outline, a closer view, a mure circumscribed field, and 
fixed attention to one point had given. But, while we advocate the ai vision of our 
prpfesslon into specialities, we wish to inculcate with all the force of thought and 
language, the great the indispensable requisite of a thorough grounding, a complete 
mastery of the whole science, and all its adjuncts and collaterels ; that may either 
remotely or proximately be brought to bear and shed light upon it. Thus, the sur* 
•geofi should be a good physician, obstetrician, occulist, &c., so far as theory and a 
•close examlnat'on of the op?rations of the professions of those departments are con- 
cerned Once a master of these, he should bend all his energies to the perfection of 
himself in his peculiar department. This, with the study, not only of books, but 
morbid anatomy, systematically, will enable him to meet all reas^onable demands, 
and acquit himself with credit. It is this common education of the surgeon, occu- 
lUi^y&c.y that gives them a common feeling, and causes them to fraternize, by giving 
tb^era a common platform, and kindred habits of thought and study. They are all 
>raembers of the sam.^ noble science, though they direct their energies to the perfect* 
ion of different branches. 

.Without this thorough mastery of the whole science of medicine, the surgeon 
-wpuld be but illy calculated to decide, when to trust to the vis medicatrix naturae^ 
or when to resort to the knife. He might mistake an innocent excrescence for, a 
imalignant growth, and cut, where the disease was but the exponent of a spec'fio 
>talnt, and amenable to treatment. It is the mastery of the whole science, that givea 
i|)o\rer, that begets skill. Partial education produces distorted views, and an imma- 
rture judgment ; which by chance may be right, but is liable to be wrong and ulti- 
-mate in disaster, and in a case, where life or death, health or disease, beauty or d-C? 
^farmity must be the fruit ; begets a fearful responsibility for him, who rashly or un- 
radvisedly assumes the perogatives of science, or dares to intefere. Accurate diag- 
inosis should precede all remedies, which cannot be expected from incofiplete odu- 
-cation. We all know, that lemon juice is a specific for scurvy, but, none but a phy- 
sician, acquainted with the characteristics of the disease, would think of employing 
It, before blundering on almost every other kind Of medicine. 

. Having thus cursorily glanced at and renewed, in adesultory manner sdinf^ of the 
^auf es of :Uie prpgr^ss of general and epccial medicine; let ns^ turii to-dciitlf^rj^ i 



, yjCmm^. but vigorouB offshoot ; but one, taking cognizance of a not unimportant 
branch of the diseases of man, and consider its present condition, its means of de- 
velopment, and its future prospects. Already has it passed the embry otic stage, 
and presents itself as a vigorous and comely youth, ver^ring on manhood, around' 
whosefeet, are clustered many beautiful and artistic creations; displaying ^nuch 
skill, and affording high augories of its future and more mature labors. - 

No longer will it cohabit with mere tricksters, or seek from n ^croma icy, the 
caballa, or even the wonderful potency of charms for success ; but building on a 
knowledge of medicine, and the diseases of the human system in general, it s^eks 
by appropriate remedies to remove disease of the teeth and mouth ; whether ap- 
pearing as primary affections, or n«etastatic and reflected from other diseased or- 
gans or lesions. It eschews the idea, that dentistry is purely mechanical—an art ; 
and that the skilfuU stopping of the holes in the teeth, irrespective of the ch^iractcr 
of their disease, the density of their structure, the constitution and present health 
•of the person, his habits of life, idiosyncracies and taints, will be attended by the same 
uniform success, without constitutional or corrective treatment, that, the stopping 
of 80 many holes with putty by a carpenter, might be expected to produce. Den- 
tistry is mechanical, inasmuch as many of its operations, at present, require the use 
<jf paachlaery, or instruments of mechanism, as in mounting artificial dentures ; but 
its operations propr^r, are of equal importance, often as painful, and require as 
XKUch skill and dexterity in manipulation, as those of the occulist or surgeon. It is 
the present necessity of discharging two-fold duties in our profession, or the junc- 
tion of an art or trade, requiring little or no mechanical knowledge, and one that 
can be as successfully discharged by a mere artist, as by the ablest profesf^or, md 
ie, .strictly speaking, as foreign to it, as the manufacturer of artificial legs, is to the 
surgeon, or eyes to the occulist ; together with the general exemption of errors, ui 
practice, from Ji fatal termination, that has given license to men, uneducated, ia 
ijjedlcine, to attempt its practice. They know the low estimate placed on the pre- 
sexvation of the teeth by the community, and for what slight pretexts they, will 
consent to loose them ; and they also know, that the teeth, they cannot temporarily 
pa,tch up, they can extract and replace, and they boldly venture out, when they 
• would not have the hardihood to meddle with the tunics of the eye, the patient aa 
the operating table, or to approach the parturient bed. From great exigencies or 
demaads for education or high artistic sj^ill, is begotten the skill to satisfy the de- 
eifknd. So long as the community are satisfied with wearing artificial teeth, and 
are willing tp loose their own on so trifling pretexts as at present, they will be sup^- 
pUed with men just competent to discharge those duties and no more. Educated 
Ujen are more or los« gregarious, and choose those walks where they can enjoy a 
Cpmmumty of thought a noble emulation, and just appreciation. As their educji- 
tipia and aims are high, they require like associates ; and have generally too just am 
%p;preoiatioii 6f the value of their services, to consent to jostle in the crowd fpf 
ptnce ; wheain other professions, pounds are the reward. They are not satisfte4 
witb tie present, and though conservative, they wish also to be progressive, an^ 
aim at a more perfect state of society, greater individual enjoyment, and a pleasure 
flowing from a highly cultivated understanding, and the exhibition of noble deeds, 
I|b denti^tis, they would e^ek to allay pain, discover its origin, and retoo^^ the 
iinise that produced it, a^d restore the harmony and equilibrium of the BjBtem^j 
Idtliei^ tBan to dlsoover ibe mean^ of mtitilatloti. and most efifeetivel^ of dedtroyiiig 
%i^ ^feiliiif&g ti^Tgaj^*^ If they we unable t» accomplish this, and are fdreeClofiBBc^ 
% ik^^^m l^eepsi theyieel^ humbled lE^y tbe re&etloB^ that th^ek^dl^^ftd^^ 
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suiTlcfent to save ancl ''.atl=»fv tb^ f.onfitl price soc it' ty ripofees in theth. Guthrie, in H 
recent 1 'ctur»' on ^urgrry, has ?o fully exjiressod my views in regfard to operationp, 
th-.it [ tike pl-'asurc In pr 's tii.( tntm Hi^ ^^'y-"* ^^® ''amputation of a limb, is 
the last resourcu, and th o'.^probrium of sur<j:cry, as death is of the practice of 
*pbyslc. It being. notA' th t.indii^. impossible to do impossibilities, and save n, limb 
or lite which caa no longer be preserved. Art and science at that point, cease to 
'be useful.'^ 

The practice of vlcufiFtry 's uoi now what it has been, or was in earlier periods of 
med'cal history, when rii.scs.-e and pain in the teeth, forced medical men 'to pay 
some atteatioa to tbem. and eiiipioy sr.cb n>cans as emergency demanded, Or was 
d'ctated by their knowinlgi- or cairlce. BiVppily, much of the obFcurity with 
which tbt> nritare of their .Ji?"a^:e? ai;d tlicir appropriate treatment, formerly was 
eavoloped, had been rim>vc.h ond v/e are able "to mitigate, if not remove, most of 
the sn-tt-rini^ roN-ultiag rro'.n tic-cay. a-d often to restore the teeth to their healthy 
fuactioiis. Instead of bei;!g a lit'id devoted to eiii^pyricii=m, deutii-try is now ft-e- 
qui!!illy pracL!c<-^d by Kontb-mL'n of tab^nt and cultivated r^inds, who bring- to the 
study of disease, and the lU'.^a'is suitable to pi'f/vent or arrest it, a vast fund of 
medical and patholoo;ical knowledgi:, and a large e:xperience in morbid anatomy. 
Already have their labors been productive of fruits. No longer is an aching 6t 
'diseased tooth (in many parts of our country,) turned over to the tender mercies Of 
the key ; but a more accurate' diagnosis has refeired the locus morbi, often to other 
distant organs, or so divested disease of its terrors, as'tb make it obedient to prd- 
■'pbylactic or local remedies. Formerly, the extraction of a 'diseased tooth was ex- 
'Cusable, if not necessary ; but with the abundant resources now at command, for 
quickly, and often radically curing tooth-ache, line extraction of a tooth, simply be- 
cause it aches, cannot be justified. It would be as amenable to the <jensure of mal- 
practice to do so, as to amputate a limb for simple fracture, or a Uon-malignant 
tumor. The teeth are a part of the system, partaking of its idiosyncracies and 
'taints, governed by its laws, and largely endowed with sympathy f6r its various 
organs, and responding to correctives of its morbid secretions, erethis'fnsa.nd taints. 
Disease of the same dharacter and stage, in different individuals, will teq'Uire dif- 
■ferent treatment to be successful. What would be perfectly appropri"ate in a bill- 
ious or sanguine temperament, would be pernicious, in ^scorbutic or ulcerated dia- 
thesis ; and yet, both can be treated with nearly equal success. Heroic treatment 
Tnight be admissablc, or even necessary in one, while the most gentle would be nec- 
essary in the other. The recuperative powers of nature are ever various, and must 
^be estimated in all difficult cases, I speak with reference to the various diseases -of 
^he month and dental periosteum, by which, teeth o.herwise healthy, ol" still witiiin 
the reach of operatic dentistry, are lost, or rendered comparatively valueless, by 
-chronic iaflammations or suppurations. For I hold, that 'comparatively few teeth, 
even those, where from culpiable negligence, caries has been allowed to progress so 
far, as to undermine theit structure, and leave nothing but a shell., if still sufficiently 
■strong to sustain the pressure, necessary to consolidate a. plug, can be rendered 
Taluable for years, if not for life. 

I go further, and assert as my firm conviction, founded on a practice rannin|; 
through a considerable number of years, in which this part of dental practice has 
received attention, that these diseases of the envesting membrane of the tejBth yield 
as readily as the same class of diseases ia other p arts of the system ; and though 
giften obetinate and tenacious of their hold, the s^me patience, the same resorl.^to 



medical skill, the same jiidioial appicatlon of medical means.that would ;be ap-i 
plied to a diseased finger, would produce as salutary results in the restoration of 
the teeth to health ; and farther, that the extraction of a tooth simply because it 
has ulcerated, without a thorough resort to the means suitable to remove it, should 
cover the dentist with as much opprobrium as it would the surgeon to amputate, a- 
finger for an uncomplicated felon. But before this can be fully accomplii-hed, be?, 
fore these teeth shall receive the full share of attention the importance of their pre- 
gervation demands, before well directed efforts for their preservation shall become 
liniversal and be considered an essential, a legitimate field for the dentist much 
will remain to be accomplished, mountains of prejudice and ignorance will have i& 
be "removed — an educated class of dentist-! will have to take the place of the pullers 
and drawers — the more mechanical — the manufacturers of tinsel shining plates, and 
pretty little white teeth— the perfectors of mechanic;-.! dentistry. The people will 
have to be educated, the practitioners of medicine will have to be educated — edu- 
cated up to that ipoint where they will give the teeth their true and natural im- 
portance, as a part of the physical man ; and view them as living necessary organs 
to iiis perfect animal and mental developmerit, and not as mere parasites, bony ex^ 
iferesences, or accessories df beauty. They will have to be taught the relative value 
of natural and artificial teeth, as a means of preserving health and prolonging life^ 
and the vast superiority in this respect of poor natural teeth to the best of the glis^ 
tening, preternaturally wh'te and small artificial ones. They will have to learn that 
in neglecting their teeth they are impairing their health, shortening life, lessening 
its enjoyments and transmitting to their children weak constitutions and teeth, too 
delicately constituted to long resist disease till the genus homo shall become denta^ 
ted ; and though att may Measurably, so far as external appearance is concerned, 
supply the place of the natural organs, they are rendering their mouihs tasteless,- 
foiil and malarious to themselves, and their breath as repulsive to their friends as 
th« emenations of the charnel house. Besides, they are emasculating manhood, 
removing and obliterating those external signs the Creator has placed on the face 
as a key to the soul that burns within. They ate leveling down to one common 
mould, and one common monotony, giving a similar expression to the giant and the 
dwarf; the lion and the lamb, and clothing man with a borrowed and fctitious and 
Ubilous expression, destroying his identity, and rendering the " human face divine^' 
as expressionless as the sickly figures in a French fashion plate; 

Moreover the community must learn to distinguish the true from the false dentist^ 
and that great mechanical ability, although a useful accompaniment, is not a nec- 
essary qualification of a dentist ; that dentistry has something higher and nobler for 
its aim, requiring greater talents, study and preparation, than to become a skillful 
dabler in^pottery, or a former and swedger of dies, inasmuch as it has to deal with' 
living, sensitive organs and tissues; to study disease in all its stages, from its in- 
cipiancy to its culmination and final termination in death ; and in thowse formsf 
which more particularly fall to its prorince, by the skillful application of rcmediesj- 
prevent or mitigate pain and restore diseased organs to their normal condition-; 
and that it has no sympathy with the vandals who seek to destroy the handy work 
of the Creator, and substitute it is true^ a beautiful, but frail ephemeral and cuni- 
bersome structure. It is the fatal facility of manufacturing artificial teeth, and the 
confessed ignorance of the catise of prematuxe decay of. the natural ones, as, well aa 
a want of a definite and successfiil method of combatting certain forms of disease^ 
that has led us, all, like an ig-nw^ /a^ww5., astray, wandering through the fwamp^ , 
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•nd quagmires to us, of mecbanism, seeking for poisons, calcareous or silidous 
eartbs, and even invading the sooty and scathy regions of Vulcans, and compelling 
the service of his fires and hammers rather than high up on the mountains in a clear 
way, in a bracing and balmy air, with buoyant spirits, pursuing our investigations 
towards the/on^ et origio mali^ and gathering from its bright sunny slopes, or by 
the margin of the clear crystal springs, those remedies a bountiful providence has 
designed as a specific for every taint, a remedy for every ill. While I feel reluc- 
tant to breathe a word, to utter a syllable, to entertain an idea that could, in the 
remotest degree, convey an impression that I undervalue the importance of the 
mechanical department, or that I do not heartily approve of the labors of those who 
have contributed so much to the perfection of this branch and are seeking still far- 
ther to improve it ; still, I must be permitted to record my dissent, to enter a pro** 
test against making it a measure of skill — the heighth of dental attainment ; espe- 
cially to those entering the profession, to the neglect or detriment of that equally 
bigh, noble and more legitimate field of dental investigation, the study of the path- 
ology and therapeutic and operatic treatment of the teeth, with reference to their 
preservation and health. That the insertion of artificial teeth, and perfection and 
facility with which it is accomplished has done much towards making dentistry what 
it is, by calling the attention of the community to it, and creating a confidence in 
its resources and utility ; besides familiarizing them with the various operations on 
the teeth, and inducing them to look to the dentist rather than the physician for 
relief, is freely admitted ; still it is but reasonable to suppose that, had the same 
labor and talent been directed to investigating the nature of decay, and of the ap- 
propriate remedies for its prevention and cure, greater light had been thrown on 
these occult workings of disease, and some preventive or panacea had been pro- 
duced to stay the ravages of this foul destroyer of our mouths. Ho^v gratifying 
soever to our feelings as professional men may be the favor with whieh the public 
receive any new improvement in mechanical dentistry, giving evidence as it doeft 
of the appreciation of the skill and labor that has been applied to this department, 
and has already brought it to so great perfection, both in appearance and utility ; 
yet. in the magnitude of the blessing, the universality of its application, its capa- 
bility of increasing the beauty, especially of females, and its prevention of a possi- 
bility af pain by removing the cause, there is much to arrest the attention and 
arouse the fears of the more calm and considerate, let this great, this almost inesti- 
mable boon we have in our power to bestow on affiicted humanity, by misdi- 
rection, over estimation, possibly the cupidity of some, or by diverting scientifia 
investigation from the higher and more legitimate field of operation, instead of the 
great blessing it is when judiciously employed, as the dernier resort, the forlorn 
hope O'f the toothless, may become shorn of its capability of good, of its intrinsicr 
merit, and ultimate in a great, an unmitigated evil. Already the too great preva- 
lence of artificial teeth in the community, especially in the higher circles, and the 
facility with which they are inserted, has begotten an overestimation of their value, 
ind a corresponding disregard to the natural ones. We have improved and refined 
the improvements in extracting instruments to such a degree that we have removed 
the last bulwark to th>e safety of our mouths. For slight and insufficient reasons 
ladies and gentlemen, of otherwise good information and judgment, present them- 
selves to their dentist and desire the removal of their teeth ;• often when but 
glightly diseased, perhaps irregular or discolored, but which, by judicious treat- 
ment, might be^made kealthy and useful for years, if not for life. Does an erraticr 
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|j«tio iit»uirse alonjs; the cheek or head, the result 6f an exposure to a current of ait^ 
of an- overloaded dyspeptic stomach, or an overtaxed abused nervous system^ 
straightway they fly to a dentist, and the poor teeth have to suffer. On many 
points of dental practice there seems to be no deiSnite rules to which to refer 'ift 
difficult or doubtful cases 5 but each one follows the bent of his genius or inclina- 
<tidn and operates or not, as caprice or judgment dictates. This is all Wrong, and 
should not be, as it begets contentions and disputes, lessens our fraternal feelings-^ 
aur confidence in each other, and the confidence the public should repose in ui^. 
jDefinite land marks should be established for our government, beyond which, if an 
operator goes wi^.hoat the most urgent and obvious reasons, he should be held up 
to the opprobrium of an insulted profession and injured communiry. There bein^ 
no universally recognized and publii^bed rules for the government of our pl^ofess^ 
ioUr many are ignorant of the duties they ow^e to the community and the profess- 
ion, with regard to operations, and often perhaps think they are doing God and 
humaaity service in their murderous operations. To illustrate my views on this 
.point, I will present a case. A strong man, with robust health suddenly finds his 
iteeth defective — a part of one has crumjjled off at dinner. He has seldom known 
disease or pain, and trusting to an iron constitution that has sustained him thus far 
in life, he has never anticipated tlie evil day, or sought for remedies for a disease 
-he might never have. He, indeed, knows that dentists and doctors exist, and has 
.heard that teeth are plugged, extracted and inserted, but has no clear and definite 
knowledge of the nature of the operation. But his teeth ache — he is half craved 
and maddened with pain — something must be done, and quickly. He has never 
reflected that there may be different grades of sUill, but assumes that all w^ho have 
signs out must be the ones ; or, if he now attempts to discriminate, he thinks it is 
.all mechanical, and determines that the man who has a genius for mechanics, who 
can whittle out the most incongruous and uncouth things from a pine stick, or can 
make a pocket wind mill, is just the one. Perhaps he has read in the papers of the 
** perfectors of mechanical dentistry,'' and of the ** matchless beauty of coatinuoHi 
gums," and knowing one of that ilk, he flies to him for relief. His mouth, on ex- 
amination, presents the following appearance, viz : The teeth are large, strong, of 
-dense structure, and closely set or crowded, and nearly all of them have diseases 
on their approximal surfaces, which has insensibly progressed, till it has under- 
mined their structure, endangered the nerve, and the dense enamel is liable to 
crush in. It is a bad case— the dentist is in a fix. His i^kill is mechanical-^he 
ridicules your book-men, and never reads. But the man must be attended to. He 
doubts his capacity to plug them and make the plugs stick, and knows he cannot 
doctor the inflamed nerves into quietness and make them behave. But it wont do 
'to confess ignorance, and loose both reputation and patient — besides a' large set of 
teeth is a fat job and will consign all the diseased teeth in the mouth to the tomb 
of the Capulets, beyond any tell-tale resurrection of out coming' plugs. He de- 
^clares the teeth must be extracted. The patient is astonished at the decision, but 
having a tangible proof that all i« not right, submits, and in due time the set IsM- 
serted. A year has elapsed — the man has got along as well as could be expected. 
He has had to bestow more care on his set, to make it endurable, than he ever did 
on his natural teeth. But the teeth, to which it is attached, having to sustain tlie 
labor and strain of the set, as w^ell as what naturally belonged to them, begin to 
revolt and show signs of disease. Chronic inflammation intervenes— they are lost. 
A whole set takes their place. The man has lost most of the pleasures of the iBrhl^, 
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mastication is with diflBculty performed, the sense of taste is impaired, the stomacb 
over worked, while his mouth is filled with a ponderous piece of mechanism, un- 
comfortable and disagreeable to himself, and disgusting to his friends. Let us sur- 
vey the man! a practised eye can already discern indications of impaired nutir- 
tion. His once ruddy countenance begins to show symptoms of anemia, his stalwart 
figure has lost its firm and erect carriage, atrophy seizes his iron muscles, and his 
^Idermanic embonpoint disappers. He drags out a pleasureless existence, and prcr 
maturely dies. This is no fancy picture, but a stern reality to be met with every 
day. God never made the teeth for the forceps, but designed them for use during 
life, and such is the economy of our system, that the loss of one begets the loss of 
others, or serious disturbance of their arrangements. They insensibly seek the sup- 
porn of the lost one, and in their endeavors to fill up the void, assume unnatural 
and unhealthy positions, by which in occlusion they perform an increased amount of 
labor, and receive an unnatural pressure, while they are less able to sustain it ; or^ 
in other words, have lost the long arm of the lever. Alveoral absorption ensues, 
often accompanied with periosteal inflammation^ which tell fearfully on the teeth. 
Triflinj? though this may seen\ to us, who fi'om infancy have been accustomed to 
measure the loss of a tooth only by the amount of pain the es^traction occasions, 
yet, who can say but it may tell fearfully in the tliminished number of years in our 
lives, -that it diminishes, our pleasures and comforts, mars and distorts oT^r featurea 
is certain. Or. who can say that the man who unnecessarily extracts a tooth, is not 
^s much a murd,e]:er as he who administe^js a slow poison. To a sensitive man, one 
endowed with the nicer feelings of hun;anity, not wholly engrossed with self, one 
that can occasionally disintegrate himself from men, enter in, dwell, sympathize 
and incoporate himself with the great mass of humanity, flowing, surging and 
eddying around h,ini, and by a sort of mesmeric sympathy, an iodized delicacy in 
receiving impressions, perceive their wants and sufferings— to such a man what can 
be more harrowing than to learn that t.he act— treatment he had intended for their^ 
benefit, had resulted in serious evil, irrepara^ble injury ; and that, too, from a neg- 
lect on his part to groui^d and thoroughly perfect himself in those studies, and that 
thorough knowledge of medicine, that had enabled him to diagnosp the disease and 
afibrd that aid the community had a right, ex-officio, to expect at his hands. Day 
by day, and week by week, as he sees the victims of h's cupidity or ignorance, like 
ghosts stalking around him^ and marks how their attenuated figures become longer 
and leant^r, their cheeks more sunken, th,eir eyes mor>3 hollow and unearthly, and 
their skinny, bony ringers g3:asp a stick as a fm\\ support oif their unsteady step, 
will not his conscience like a culprit accuse him and cry I, I, I did it. 1 was a fool, 
^nd took on the guize of wisdom ! Heie is the price for which I robbed them of 
their health— their teeth ! Then will the regular, preternaturally white and small 
artificial teeth be beautiful in his eyes ! Will not they chatter ? Will he rejoice in 
the perfection of his work, the matchless beauty and brilliance of his poli^l)^ 
plates, or see perfection in continuous gums! And then will he find relief in th.e 
exclamation,^-! am a gpod mechanic ! — ^ respectable granny !, 
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AMPUTATION OF THE LOWER JAW. 

Bridgeport, Cb., Nov. 17, 1 853. 
Editor OP Recorder— Dear Sir -.—Agreeably to your request, I herewTtb 
transmit to you for publication in the Rccard&r a statement of the case to which- 
ym^U^t Respectfully yours, CHARLES MERRITT. 

Miss Wilson, a^ged 37, anci of a scorbutic constitution, was attacked about elevea 
years since with a severe pain uk the second inf\irior mol-ar tooth on the right side^ 
xesulting from an exposed nerve. The removal of the tooth was advised, to whicb, 
she would not consent. Inflamation and'^swelling of the face soon occurred, fol- 
lowed by suppuration and the discharge of purulent matter externally, through 
the cheek, which continued about three months. She then applied to a physiciaa 
to remove the tooth. He succeeded in extracting but one of the fangs, leaving the- 
other in the jaw. The offensive discharge continued for several weeks loiigerK 
when another Physician removed the remaining fang, after which the external 
ulcer, healed ; but the jaw had become so diseased that necrosis, or a death of part 
of i,^,. took place, wh.ioh'' continued to manifest itself by painful ulcers and diV 
charges of offensive matter, from within the m.outh, for a period of about eight 
years, when a discharge again occurred externally in two. or three places. This. 
cdhtli\ued until May, 1850, when her sufferings having become so- intense, and hei> 
oomstitutioa so impaired, she sought for more experienced medical advice. After- 
eohsultation, they came to the conclusion that to save her life it would be necessary 
to- remove a portion of the jaw. 

The operation was performed by Dr. J. Knight, of New Haven, assisted by Dr^ 
Jewet of the same place, and Drs. W. B. and D. H. Nash, of thiscity, and the writer.. 

The patient having been placed on a reclining chair, and put under the influence 
of chloric ether ; the following operation was performed as described by Dr Jewet :. 

"The operation lasted 40 minutes, and consisteci in the removal ol a portion ojt^ 
the lower jaw on the right side, from within a quarter of an inch of the symphises,, 
or middle of the chin, to within three-quarters of an, inch of the angle. The inci- 
sion through the soft part was made directly over and on, a line with the jaw ; Hii a. 
teas crossed by another incision perpendicular to the first. After dissecting up t he- 
flaps, and exposing the bone, (which was found to be almost, destroyed by ulcera- 
tidh,) it was removed with the saw and bone forceps. A mass of disease was alsp* 
removed from the inside of the mouth directly in'contact with the diseased bone.. 
After scouring the arteries, the wound was diressed with, stitches and adhesive plas- 
ter. Xbe minute steps in the operation were the same as in all operations of , thi^ 
Bort, and do not need to be definitely described.'^ ^ 

The first dressing was removed two days afterwards, and the parts, ^un^ ijk 
good condition. The patient rapidly recovered, and though now over three yeaxs* 
have elapsed, has not had a recurrence of the disease, is able to masticate qji4 ^X-- 
ticiijate well, and presents very slight deformity, the chin appearing less pronxin-- 
acit than before and a little inclined to the righi 
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EXCESSIVE HEMORRHAGE AFTER EXTRACTION- 

Miss A., a young woman, a domestic, in the family of Mr. B. from the South, 
taking rooms at the Tontine Hotel, called at my office to have a right superior 
second molar extracted. The gum was lanced deep in consequence of the tooth 
being much decayed on the labial surface. The fangs came out separately, a large 
ulcerous sac was attadhed to one of the roots. The bleeding was free at first, 
though not sufficient to attract attention. She immediately left the office, much 
pleased with the relief afforded by the operation. 

Two hours after she called again, saying her gums had bled much since she 
went away. I applied a pledgget of cotton saturated with an astringent lotion, and 
she left the office. In about an hour she returned, considerably agitated, her 
friends having told her they feared she would bleed to death. I introdu<5ed several 
pledggets of cotton Into the socket saturated as before, and quieted my patient by 
assuring her she Would receive no injury from the bleeding, not deemiwg it neces- 
sary to be more thorough, as there was nothing apparently unusual in the case, sup- 
pofliiig it such as isfrequently met with, and that the hemorrhage would shortly cease. 
About nine in the evening a message was left at my residence, saying my pres- 
ence was required immediately at the Tontine. I was absent when the message 
came. On my return, I repaired to the Hotel. On entering the room I found the 
young woman lying upon a couch suffering from excessive hemorrhage. 

I forthwith repaired to my office for suitable instruments preparatory for subse- 
quent operations. Having thoroughly washed the cavities, I filled the sockets with 
plvLgs of cotton saturated with a tooth lotlen prepared from pulve. nut galls and 
^rrls root, and taking care to press one pledgget hard upon the other, and so on, fill- 
ing each cavity, mntil the whole was completely filled. This together with a small 
piece of cork in place of the crown, I directed the patient to close her mouth, which 
brought the antagonizing teeth against it, thus forming a solid compress, and the 
operation was complete. The hemorrhage immediately ceased, and the patient w^s 
at once restored. S. MALLETT. 



The following communication from Dr, Roberstson speaks for itself. The sheet 
alluded to is styled the " Dental Monitor,'' published by Dr. F. Y. Clark, Griffin, 
Ga. We believe the editor ia given to such tricks, and if we mistake not his at- 
tention has been called to the subject once or twice before. Some of our own pro- 
.ductions have been appropriated in like manner.— Ed. Recorder. 

Makchbster, N. H., Dec. 13, 1853. 

Dr. a. Hill— JIfy Bear 5ffr.-— With this I enclose a part of what purports to be 
a Dental periodical, but what seems to me to be in reality a quack advertising 
flheet. It was sent to me by my friend Dr. S. P. Hullihen to show me what liber- 
ties were being taken with my essay. Now 1 cannot deny, that to be quoted, evea 
In that manner, without credit, by a respectable journal, would flatter my vanity— 
but I must say that to be foisted up at the head of a self-adulatory advertising 
sheet of a mountebank, and nolens volens, does not afford me any gratification. Is 
it not humiliating that one must, or may be the unwilling instrument of men ? But 
what can an honest man do under such circumstances to relieve his own con- 
science ? Can such a man be rebuked for such acts without adding to their already 
undue importance ? A man who respects himself, can hardly feel like writing at 
all if his writings are to be subverted tasuch vile purposes. Is it not so ? Have 
you not felt the same ? Very respectfully, ABR. ROBERTSON. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE RECORDER. 

During the past year we have become convinced that the labors of an extenarvGf 
and constantly increasing practice, together with the duties connectr^d with ther 
Dental Recorder, are more than we could perform without the sacl' fice of healthy 
ftiid accordingly arrangements were made, before the close of the la^t volume, with 
parties engaged in business in the city of New York to trausfcf ^he Recorder to 
them, to be continued either as a monthly or bi-moiithly journal.- Circumstances, 
beyond their control, delayed the appearance of the first number, and finally de- 
feated the plan altogether. 

After a delay of three months Dr. A. Hill, well l-nown to our readers as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Recorder, for the past two years, consented to assume the whole 
responsibility, and continue it as heretofore. Our determination to retire from the 
charge of the Recorder Would have been announced in the last No. of Vol. 7 if we 
could have foreseen this delay. 

It was with great diffidence that we assumed the charge six years ^ince, and du- 
ring the whole of that time we have felt our own inability to mafee the Recorded 
what it should be to meet the demands of the profession ; but our aim has been to 
render what aid we could to those in need of practical information f by making 
the Recorder an independent journal, free from the controling influence of any 
party or clique, and as strictly practical as possible ; hence, in mailing selections 
frpm other journals we have always preferred those articles whiclr treated upon 
practical subjects. Most of our editorial articles have been of the same character, 
li|id it is believed that the Dental Recorder has contained, during the Dast six yeats, 
li larger proportion of practical information than could be found in any other dental 
journal^ " 

We commit the Recorder to the care of Dr. Hill with entire confidence in' bis 
ability to make it a mere entertaining ancL instructive periodical than it ever baa 
been while under our charge, and bespeak for him the encouragement and patron- 
aye of all our subscribers. CHARLES C. ALLEN, 24 West 11th street. 

New York, Jan. I, 1854. 



Jn assuming the entire responsibility of th^ management of this journal it#ill 
doubtless be expected that we ivill foreshadow in the present No* the course trMch 
^e intend to pursue, at least to sonie extent, and the principles by which we s^liaU 
be' gdverned in its Editorial management. 

> liCt it then be understood that the Recorder is to be an trtrfepcncfenf jotfirnal/ 
alibjiect to 'no clique or faction ^^hatever. It will be open to all commuhicatibiis 
touching matters of interest to the profession^ not otherwise objectionable/ We 
ih^ll (endeavor to guard with strictest care against needless, offensiviB personatKties* 
^labsai not withold any well wiltea4ttiiole thai may chance t« oppose o«nr owar 
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Views, simply because of such difiference. We shal'i fearlessly advocate whatevef 
we shall deem important to the interests of the profession for which we labor. It 
will also be our aim to ket,'p our readers advised of everything new in the various 
'djpartments of Dental practice, and to make the Recorder a welcome visitor to the 
otfice oC every subscriber. 

We are not sure that we shall be able to" justify the 'expectations which the kind 
words spoken in our behalf by our retiring confrere may excite in the minds of ouif 
readers, but we will try to .justify them. 

We are located at a coaveivieut distance from the noisy city — free from the un- 
pleasaut ri-ulri s wii cii sometimes interfere with an enterprize "of this kind, and 
hall Ovirself ww- i-ee from the pressing demands of a large practice than many 
of our J ly rViviids can cunsistditly do» We are determined not to be harrassed to 
death v lii ijus;.r\ss-. tl/e brief sjvaee that we shall live in this >vorld. 

W:tl» !h^;se reiuurks toituhing our future course, we offer our kindest greeting to 
'the readers of our journal. A.HILL. 



OUR DELAY. 

The circumstances with which we 4r6 c(»nnected in transferring the ^i'()^rietor* 
■ship of the Recoi'der have caused us some delay in our present issue, which we hope 
to avoid in its future numbers. 

Having assumed its sole management, we hope to have it forthcoming the first 
of every months 

We shall be happy to receive communications from any member of the pto'fession 
touching the interests of the same. Short articles, Reports of Inter esting Cases^ 
and Practical Hints will always be welcome. Do not think that lengthy and 
lelaborate professional essays are most important. Comparatively few in the pro- 
fession read them with care and Uttebtion, however interesting they may be. But 
short, useful, practical matters are always eagerly devoured. We mean to tiiiike 
the Recorder a vehicle of everything interesting and important that may transpire 
in rela,tron to Dentistry. And our resources for this ptirpose are not scanty. Sehd 
on your communications. 



DENTAL PATENTS. * 

Our article on Dental Patents, published in the April lio. of the Americatt 
Journal has called forth a response from the pen of Prof. Arthur of Washington, 
D. C, in the July No. of the same journal, as also one from the pen. of Dr. J. W. 
Keyes of Quincy, Fla., in the Oct. No. 

The first, from the pen of Dr. Arthur, is so manly and dignified in its tone, and so 
free from offensive personalities, that we are half converted to his views, by its 
spirit alone. And we cannot but hail, with unfeigned pleasure, this courteous and 
manly demonstration of opposing views and feelings upon a subject of no little in- 
terest to the profession. 

This is the spirit which we earnestly evoke. Let it prevail, and our profession 
&0W represented by so many violent and opposing factions will soon present an 
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tWiircffy different aspect, both to tbe world, and to the different members of which-, 
it 18 compoaod. It is somft/iinfi; to be 1 related as a nian and a brother, although 
perhaps ah erring one. But fire* and vengeance, thunder a id l"ghtriing, Lrxk batsi 
ikn(i other coarse missies will not, answer, wlitro reasoa aad common sense are £ad|yi 
Wanting. 

We are not inclined at present to reiew the controversy, as perhaps our readers. 
htiyeihtid juintum Muffidt. Yet we thiijk there is much ground to be occupied 
befbre the m?\tter is fmally ailjusted. We will, ho.vever, thank Dr. Arthur for the ; 
epirlt which he.has mauifeBted in a d'scusaio.i of this k'nd. Nor would we omit 
Buying ,a word or two in corninon latio'i of our friend Keyes, touching the ?ame^ 
thin.*;. Toward the close of his article, e^^peclally, a genial ^^p'.rlt comes over him,' 
ani he speaks as follows :— 

*' W e are pained that any thing in our former a'^t'cle shoull have wounded Dr. ' 
I^ill^^for hlav>t'4lents and attainments merit our a Im'rat'on, and he has it. He was 
Bpacified, becaude he stood so profn'nently ; not because there was anything venom'" 
ous in oijr feelj,n|r-i towardci him. for we lo j'i lo ig'U^ly forward to thi day when his 
* tarly teachings^ will have its legitimate efftct,'' &lq. '<; 

Now, this doc's pretty well. We certainly think "there's a good time coming." 



New Odonttalgtc Remedy.— Dr. Di R. Wh'pplc recommends in the July No. of 
the Dental News Letter. 1 853, the Oil of Turpentine (oleum serebinthlnas) as a " 
reflae^y for tooth ache, applied on a pellet to the afftcted tooth, securing it with a 
little Aij cottonv 



ThiiH BniTOR.-^Dr. A. S. Piggot, known as i\\Q author of several ably written 
papers on the chemistry of the fluids of the mouth, also the author of a large woi'k _. 
recently published on Dental Chemistry and Metallurgy, is now one of the editors 
of the American Journal. Few periodicals can boast a stronger editorial corps 
thaorthe American Journal at the present time. 



THiBTmiLY DENti-L Journal, Edited by Dr. D. C. Estes, Dentist, Albany, 

'la a' neat little 16mo. filled with interesting and instrixtive matter, and designed '• 
to diffuse' popular instruction upon the subject of Dentistry. Its typography and ~ 
mechanical execution are excellent, and its object most commeudable. The great 
public are sadly deficient in knowledge respecting the subject matter upon which it 
treats, and need to be instructed. We are heartily glad that Dr. Estes has taken 
the matter in hand, and wish him an abundance of success. We have much to say '^ 
ii|)bn the subject of popular Dentistry, but cannot say it now. 

While our hand is in, we may as well notice another liitle sheet which has come 
to hand Tenlitled 

The Practical Dentist, Frank Fuller, Editor and Proprietor, Fcrtf month, N. H., 
Oyect — to, diffuse correct information upon the 5>ubj(.ct of Dentistry, and thus , 
lidvance the interest of the profession, and albo to make his sheet a medium fpr ad- 
Yerti«ug and increasing his business. 
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We issue an extra number of the Recorder for January, so that back nuinbers 
may be had by subsequent subscribers. 

We respectfully request any person to whom the Rocorder may be sent, who may. 
not desire to continue a subscriber to return the January number immediatGly^to 
us, with their address endorsed upon its cover. Thope not complying with this 
request will be regarded as bona fide subscribers, and have the future numbera of 
the Recorder regularly mailed to them. , 

N. B. Those wishing to continue their subscriptions will please remit to us the 
8um of two dollars. 

We acknowledge the receipt of several documents and manuscripts whicli We ' 
purpose to notice in a subsequent number of the Recorder. 

We are not in receipt of the last two or three numbers of the " Southern Journal " 
of Medical and Physical Sciences." We regret its non-appearance. 

What has become of the " Dental Times'-? Will our Baltimore friend inforni 
us? 

The article which we publish on Medico-Dental Practice, we copy from the Oct, 
No. of the Dental Register of the West. We commend it to the perusal of our 
readers for its many beautiful thoughts and valuable suggestions. 



We clip the following from the Editorial Jottings of the Plough, the Loom and 
the Anvil, which we think may interest some of our readers : 

Silvering all sorts of Metals and Glass. — A patent has been recently is* 
eued in Paris for the process above described, of which the process is described as \ 
follows : 

He takes 1 oz. of crystallized nitrate of silver, dissolves it in twice its weight of 
distilled water, and adds 9i per cent, by weight of nitrate and liquid ammoni%. He 
iten adds six times the weight of the nitrate of silver, of spirits of wine, agitates the • 
liquid, and adds \b per cent, on the whole volume of resinous spirit (composed of 
one part of resinous matter by preference, gum galbanum, to five parts of spirits of 
wine.) The liquid is then left to settle, and filtered, after which it has addled to it. 
nine times its quantity of spirits of wine, with the further indroduction of 8 per cent, 
of liquid ammonia, and a quantity of sprits of wine equal to its whole volume. 
The solution will then contain about five parts of nitrate of silver to 1000 parts .^ 
liquid. The liquid thus prepared and filtered may be used immediately in conneo* 
tion with a galvanic battery, in the manner usually practised by platers, but it is 
better to let it remain quiescent for some time. The anode or thin sheet of silver 
iu connection with the positive pole, acts perfectly in this liquid, and gradually dis- 
solves in the bath ; the deposition commences immediately on the objects to be 
plated being introduced into the bath, in a white and brilliant form, and the thick- 
ness of coatTng can be regulated at pleasure. To insure its more perfect adhesion, 
iiV certain cases the metal may be fir?t passed through a solution of nitrate of mer- 
cury. When glass is the material to be coated, a thin film of silver is previously 
formed on it, by adding to the liquid a few drops of spirits of cloves in a separate 
bath, and the quantity of ammonia used in preparing the bath is only from 2 to 8 
percent. By precipitating copper on the silvered glass, and then detaching the 
two metals, plates may be produced suitable for daguerreotypic or photograpbio 
purposes. 
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WHITE'S PREPARED GOLD FOR PLUGGING TEETH. 

That the pluj^ging of decayed teeth to the sure success of their pf eservati in it" 
an operation not only difllcult and oftentimes extremely complicated, but the most 
valuable one that the dentist is called upon to perform, will be admitted by^ every 
one ; ani that jowre go/d is the miterial best calculated fur this purpose has long 
filzice ceased to be a matter of discussion. But, even gold, when taken in the forni 
heretofore used by dentists will in mlay casfes, wh n*e the cavity is not easy of ac- 
cess, and where the packing of it properly is accompanied with difficulty, poorly^ 
subserve tjie object we hope to obtain. 

That gold foil, in the hands of a skilful operator aad ua.l?^ favorable circum 
Btances may be packed in a tooth so as to excludi the tiuids of the mouth there ia 
not a doubt, but that it can be condensed into a '^ solid plug,^' (especially in the 
approximal cavities of the incisore) even by the most ingenious and elaborate pro- 
ceiss. and under the most favorable circumstances, is just as absurd, in my opinion, 
as to assert that dry, smooth paper may be pre&sed into pasteboard without the 
assistance of moisture. It is just as impossible to unite one leaf of gold foil to 
another without the application of heat, as it is to weld together two bars of cold^ 
i?on. 

; In order to ascertain to some extent the solidity to which foil may be reduced by 
theiimoutit of pressure that is usually applied in filling, take a decayed tooth that 
has been extracted, prepare and till the cavity to the bi^st of your ability with gold 
foil, exerting all the force in packing that the tooth will possibly bear ; then saw it 
through the centre of the plug, after which, take a pointed instrument and attack .. 
that portion of the plug that has been exposed by the la^t operation, and you will ' 
find that in nearly every case it will pick to pieces in layers and generally crumble 
away very readily. 

If tfiis be the condition of the plug where we have every advantage in operating, 
what w^ould be the condition of that one where the preparation of the cavity, owiuj^ 
to the position of the tooth, is attended with ditficulty ? 

Fortunate it la for all, that a preparation of pure gold, which promises to over- 
come in a great measure the almost unsurmountable difficulties heretofore existing 
in plugging carious teeth has been produced and should receive the careful and^ 
«arly attention of the profession. 

The superiority of this new preparation over foil is in its malleability, tenacity 
and easiness of application. 

The principle feature is its tenacity — the facility wnth which one particle adheres 
to another, and which, with a moderate amount of pressure, is condensed to au 
astonisMog state of solidity. 

Having used the preparation nearly six months with considerable pleasure and 
Batisfaction in its results, I take this method of recommending it to the profession^ 
as being well worthy of at least a single trial. 

It comes from the raanufpcturers in a f o'*t and pliable state, ready for use ; when 
placed under a magnifying glass it resembles coral mass. 

Hoping that some who may read this article may be induced through its influ- . 
ence to make a trial of White's Prepared Gold, and may they be as well pleased 
witk its use as I have been. Your ob't servant, 

A. T, METGALF. 
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DKVOTID TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

Snrgical, IXleiiical anh Mec\)anical JBentiattio. 
VoLVill. FEBRUARY, 1854. Wo. 2. 

DEATHS FROM THE INHALATION OF CHLOROFORM. 

From a Post-mortem Examination made twenty-four hours after death, con- 
ducted by Mr. Paget, we extract the following, as contained in the London Lancet 
for October :-- 

Now what do we learn by ttese accidental deaths, and the account 
of the post-mortem examinations 7 1st, that the fatal effects may 
ensue in a very short or comparatively long time (three minutes in 
one case, and ten in the other ;) 2d, that a fatty heart will cause 
death to occur in a much shorter time than is necessary when this 
organ is sound ; 3d, that a perfectly healthy heart is no preservative 
from the fatal effects of chloroform ; 4th, a complete ansesthesia by 
chloroform is no guarantee that a subsequent one will be harmless; 
5th, that even the artificial respiration from mouth to mouth, which 
has been much extolled, may fail at a certain advanced period of 
angesthesia; 6th, that patients may fall victims to chloroform though 
in an excellent state of general health ; 7th, that habitual intemper- 
ance seems a counter-indication to the use of chloroform; 8th, and 
lastly, that accidents of the kind described above will happen with the 
best and most practised hands. 

-i'he next question is— Whether we can offer any suggestions as to 
the means of avoiding the sad results which we have just mentioned'? 
On this point we gladly refer our readers to the excellent papers 
Whieli from time to time have been published on the subject, and shall 
just extract from M. Bauden's memoir such advice as may be con- 
sidered of value under the present circumstances :— 

'i* Never go, intentionally, beyond the limit of cutaneous insensi- 
bility, i. 

2. Thie management of chloroform may be divided into three stages 
--^efbre^ during, and after the inhalations. 
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3. Before : Coimter-indications, — Study the patient's constitu^ 
tion ; find out whether there exists organic lesions of the heart or 
lungs ; these would be a counter-indication, as are also asthma, aneu- 
rism, phthisis, ehlorosis, aneaemia, chorea, &c., and predisposition to 
cerebral congestion. 

4. The patient's mind should be perfectly calm, and the medical 
attendant should speak of chloroform aa a boon^ when carefully ad- 
ministered. 

5. The patient should be wishing for anaesthesia, and have full con- 
fidence in his medical adviser. If he should feel any apprehension or 
gloomy forbodings, chloroform should be steadfastly refused.. 

6. Patients have in all times died from the fear or pain of opera- 
tions ; but the influence of fear is now no longer taken into account,, 
and chloroform accused of all the mischief. 

T. Chloroform must never be given but for operations of a certaia 
importance, and patients should be fasting. 

8. Attention should be paid to the debility which naturally follows 
serious operations and considerable loss of blood, for the organism, 
thus loses its power of resisting the influence of anaesthetic agents. 

6. The operating room should be of good dimensions, easy of ven- 
tilation, and every article necessary in case of danger should be- at 
hand. 

10. During the Inhalation: — Chlorofarm should be administered? 
in hospitals by persons specially appointed for the purpose ; and in« 
town by practitioners who make it their exclusive occupation. 

11. The quantity of chloroform should be carefully measured,, 
about fifteen minims being taken at onee. 

12. The length of time during which the patient is inhaling should, 
be counted upon the watch, as also the pulse and the number of res-r 
pirations. Note should be taken of the force and frequency of the 
pulsations of the heart ; if the latter fall helow sixty ^ thft. inhalation, 
should be stopped. 

13. The patient should be in the recumbent position, the head 
slightly raised by a pillow ; and should be given doses of fifteen min- 
ims, the time between them being made graudally shorter.. 

14. The handkerchief should be first held at a little distance, and 
gradually brought nearer the face, the patient being spoken to in a 
kjjid and encouraging manner. 

15. The latter should be frequently asked, whilst he ia being 



pmc^hed, wbat is done to him; and when he begins to answer with ill- 
humor, you pinch him, he is on the point of losing the facultj of sen- 
sation. 

• 16. As soon as he answers no more, feeling is abolished; the hand- 
kerchief should be taken away, and the operation begun, for we should. 
never wait until muscular resolution is complete. 

17. Excitement, which often marks the first degree, is a mark that 
the handkerchief should be removed, far from being kept on as is 
generally practiced. 

18. The time has now come to wutch the heart and the respiration. 
On. the slightest retardation, and if the symptoms of anaesthesia go on, 
or are even increased, means should be immediately taken to bring 
back the insensibility to. the first degree. 

19. When spasms of the larynx or much cough occur, if foam come 
to the mouth, if the pulse falls, if breathing becomes embarrassed, if 
there appears any mark of syncope or cerebral congestion, the inhala- 
tions should at once cease. 

20. Slight struggling may beresisted^ but violent excitement, and. 
the exclamation of '^ I am choking," should be followed by the imme- 
diate removal of the handkerchief. 

20, For long operations, the inhalations should be intermitted, and; 
the chloroform may be resumed as soon as the patient begins to sigh 
or move about. Anaesthesia has in this manner been kept up for one 
hour., 

'' Laugh, if you please, and if your condition is such that you dare 
to ; but to me an oblique tooth seems often to represent an oblique 
thought. Indeed, who has not remarked that such a defect will some- 
times give even a sinister expression to the most benevolent idea, and 
rob the gentlest word of its music and meaning. 

There is a story abroad, of a man whose mouth was so disfigured 
by the irregularity of his teeth, and the natural expression of his fea- 
tures was so belied by this deformity that he regretted he could not 
prosecute his countenance for defamation of character." — Vide Essayi; 
oifiMegulation of the Teeth in News Letter for Jan. 



A new mode of transmitting articulate sounds to a great distance- 
has been discovered. The instrument is called a Telephone ; water, a 
well known conductor, is the agent.— A^a/iojia/ Magazme. 
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ON FILING TEETH TO RELIEVE PAIN PRODUGED 
BY PRESSURE IN THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

We find some excellent practical hints in an article on ^'Irregular Teeth/' by C. 
Spence Bates, Esq., re-published in the Oct. No. of the American Journal, touching 
the use of the file, in relieving pain arising from pressure, in the eruption of the 
teeth. We callthe attention of our readers to the following extracts :— 

, Presuming, upon the experience of many years, that if a severe 
pain exists in a tooth, — say the bicuspids, molars, incisors, or, Jiis I 
have more frequently found to be the case, described as bfeing between 
two, — and, upon careful investigation, no caries can be detected in any 
of the teeth upon that side of the mouth in either jaw which may lead 
to the conviction, that the pain experienced was sympathetic from such 
caries, experience and careful observation have convinced me, that the 
pain felt originates from an undue pressure of the teeth against each 
other, the exciting cause being most commonly due to the progressive 
development of the third molar, not so much at the time of its protru- 
sion through the soft tissues as when it has so far advanced in its de- 
velopment as to bring the broadest diameter of the crown on a level 
with that of the teeth situated anteriorily to it. If the third molar be 
distorted in its position, or is such in growth, that there can be little 
hopes of its becoming an efficient organ, — the duties of which, if it 
-does not fulfil,^-its presence must prove worse than useless, and, 
therefore, it should be removed. But, as not unfrequently happens, 
the patient's fears, aided by the consciousness of the distant seat of 
pain, frustrate the surgeon's judgment, it is then that I would urge 
its pressure against the next being removed by a file bemg passed be- 
tween it and the second molar, and this part of the operation to be 
performed previously to that of a file being passed between those teeth 
which occupy the seat of pain ; and not unfrequently it will be found 
to preclude the necessity for the latter being done, and, if so, the most 
valuable teeth are preserved uninjured. 

Another test by which the truthfulness of the existence of abnormal 
pressure may be diagnosed, is to be found in the increased pain being 
^iven, or its reproduction from cessation caused, by the introduction of 
jsl thin wedged-shaped instrument between either the teeth affected, or 
between the second and third molar. This instrument increases the 
pressure, and, therefore, increases the pain ; and the true origin of the 
"disease is palpably manifest. 
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Geiierally, the operation of the file iii such cases, is described as far 
from producing so disagreeable a sensation as, under ordinary circum- 
Btiances, and the completion of the operation is always instant relief. 
Sonietiines, if the enamel be thin, or the approximal surfaces lie very 
parallel to each other, so that the file would have to cut its whole way 
tothe gums coming into contact with the dentine and peridental mem- 
brane at the extremity of the enamel, or from some other cause the 
tooth be exceedingly sensitive ; the operation, which would otherwise 
be very tedious and painful, may be greatly relieved by the local ap- 
plication of either chloroform, or strongly saturated solution of cam^ 
phor in rectified spirits of wine. 

Of course, here, as in all long operations of the file, the frequent 
application of cold water, by precluding the file and tooth from becom- 
ing hot by friction, renders the operation safer and more pleasant to' 
both the operator and patient- 

ExTRAORDiNAny GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES.— In the coursc of 
the proceedings of the German Association for the Advancement of 
Science, lately held at Tubingen, Professor Karnat announced that 
Germany had coal enough to supply herself and all the rest of the 
world for the next five hundred years. The great fact elicited at the 
meeting was the clearing up the mystery of the fossil human teeth 
found in the Swabian Alps, in strata of the mammoth period, and 
doubts expressed as to their being human teeth, as man was not be- 
lieved to have existed in the time of the mammoth. Since the meet- 
ing in 1852, a number of perfect human skulls have been found in the 
same locality with teeth in them, which discovery, if correctly report- 
ed, would naturally lead to the conclusion that a race of human beings 
was in existence contemporaneously with the mastadon, and other of 
the larger antediluvian anknals. 



The body of a man, found buried six feet in guano, on the island 
of Ichaboe, has been on exhibition at the City Hall, Baltimore. It ig 
petrified and turned to a solid mass of stone, retaining all the minute 
outlines of a perfct specimen of humanity. — -National Magazine. 

Chloroform has been successfally employed in arresting an attack 
of cholera. It suspends the functions, and quiets the paroxysms of 
pain until tlie appropriate remedies can be absorbed, and the disease 
conquered. — Ibid^ 
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THE LATE DR. J. F. FLAGG. 

The recent death of Dr. Flagg, of this city, has already been re- 
corded in the Journal. An extended notice of his life should be pub- 
lished, for his excellent disposition, and his long professional career, 
more particularly as a surgeon-dentist, are eminently deserving of it. 
The following extracts from a sketch of his character, by a friend and 
kindred spirit, are taken from a note to the editor. 

'^ Dr. Flagg was a rare man. Added to his scienitific, professional 
life, his social life Avas of high order ; high-minded, emitiehtly pure, 
safely conservative — accepting what life there was in the past, but hot 
'carrying around with him forms without substance, a body without a 
soul. He was open to the new, the progressive, and the light of his 
'eye and the tone of his voice spoke of the depth within. The charac- 
ter of the new, its adaptation, were charms to his benevolent mini. 
As a reformer he was eminently consistent, and ever kind to the hard- 
iest opponent. His life was a text-book; and the many young men 
^hom he has been permitted to influence will bear the highest testi- 
mony to his fidelity. The Dental College should have his professional 
life published — and we hope some able pen will immediately set about 
it. He has established a liigh-toned precedent as a surgeon-dentist 
for nearly forty years. Every dentist in Boston should bear him in 
grateful remembrance. He was the father, strictly speaking, of the 
School of Design for Women in this city, and the resolutions that 
have been passed by that Board, and the scholarship endowed, speak 
of its acknowledgment. Had he been a man of fortune, he would 
have been artistic in his life ; but it gleamed out whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, showing it was there. 

'^ His sympathy for humanity, from his youth, has been remarkable 
— a cosmopolite indeed ; his love for children active and ever fresh. 
As Superintendent of Dr. Channing's Sunday School for years, as 
lecturer on Sunday Schools, &c., he is remembered with deep joy, for 
the scientific and religious were, beautifully blended in his instructions. 
As his years deepened, his aspirations deepened also ; and the woman- 
movement of this age, which is now before the public, attracted his 
truly generous mind. Her narrow sphere, her circumscribed position, 
her unfair remuneration, all attracted our departed philanthropist, and 
^'here the eye rested, it blessed ; where the tone was heard, it glad- 
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dened. ' Eminently manly, he desired to see woman in freedom, that 
she might be womanly. 

i^ His body grew weaker as years advanced. His intensOj d^csie, 
highly-wrought temperament took not time for rest. He heeded IX# 
a feeble body, for the, soul was strong, and the desire for use parar? 
mount. Says a friend-^' His body weakened, his understanding, fain 
tered, and he became immortal.' In his family relations he was a pat- 
tern to every one. His influence will never be lost. He has left ber^ 
hind a companion with whom he took sweet counsel for many, many 
years. They thought together on the great problems of life, the^ 
walked side by side in all its enjoyments, and shared in all its trials. 
His home was ever blessed, eminently hospitable. 

^^ We ask some one who was acquainted with our beloved friend in 
his youth, and has traced his luminous life, to furnish the biography 
which is demanded.'' — Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 



DENTAL LITERATURE. 

During the short period in which dentistry has had a place amongj 
the useful and professional branches of business, with a rank between 
an art and a science, it has made surprising progress in the United 
States. It is not hazarding too much, we apprehend, to say that in 
Europe, both in the practice and the literature of modern dentistry, 
they fall immensely in the rear of young America. Erom the Balti- 
more College of Dentistry, a class of writers have been sent abroad," 
who command the admiration of scholars and of men of science, by 
their erudition, bold conceptions and depth of physiological research. 
We are not jealous of them, but proud of theu- distinction. In point 
of originality, critical observations into the anatomical relations of the 
Jmman system, and industrious efforts to improve and elevate their 
profession, they are not surpassed by writers in any other branch of 
medical science. — Boston Medical and Surgical Jonrnal. 



Spotted Child.— It is said that a child was recently born at 
Barnsted, N. H. with one-half the head, including one half the fore^ 
head, black, while the counter half is white. The body is said to be 
whitCj with the exceptions of the shouldei^, which are spotted. 
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A MAXIM FOR THE DENTIST. 

BY DR. JOHN HARRIS, SALEM, 0. 

It is true of all professions, as well as all other kinds of busines% 
but most especially is it true in the practice of dentistr^r^ that " what- 
ever is worth doing at all is loorth doing welV [The above 
maxim is worth setting in gold. — Ed.] Could I impress this maxim, 
in the full extent of its meaning and import upon the minds of all the 
members of the dental profession, I would consider it one of the 
grandest achievements possible toward the ultimate success of our 
business as a profession . 

. By introducing the above maxim into all his operations, the dentist 
would be most amply compensated by the increased amount of busi- 
ness which such a course would almost necessarily procure, because 
every well-performed operation would be the means of procuring at 
least half a dozen new cases, which in the event of his failure in the 
first, would have gone elsewhere, or neglected to have the operations 
performed at all. 

The adoption of our maxim w^ould be of greater moment still to the 
community than to the operator. It makes a vast difference to a 
|)atient whether he, after submitting to perhaps a painful operation, 
and paying his money for it, is really injured in point of health and 
comfort, as well as purse, or whether the services received from thei 
dentist are worth ten times what they cost. 

To dental surgery as a profession, it would be of inestimable value. 
Its direct tendency would be to elevate and to extend the sphere of its 
usefulness ; and it would augment to a surprising degree, the demand 
for our services, for it is well known to every dentist that less than 
one-half of the work really needed in almost all sections of the coun- 
try is attended to at all, owmg, in a great degree, to the manner in 
which much of the work is done. 

To the truly high-minded, conscientious man, the adoption of our 
maxim would afford a reward still greater, and of a character superior 
to any yet mentioned, namely, the consciousness of doing his duty, 
and being really useful to others. " Whatever is loorth doifig at 
all is toorth doing wellP 

Let- me illustrate. Suppose we are called upon to fill the cavity in 
a carious tooth. Can it be well done ? is frequently the first ques- 
tion of our patient, and undoubtedly should be one of the first ques- 
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tious in the mind of the operator. Our rule should be— unless it can 
be well done, not to do it at all. Suppose it to be a cavity in the 
lateral surface of an incisor tooth, difficult to approach, and, much 
larger at the orifice than the interior of the cavitj, the tooth seri3> 
tiye,.our patient neiTOus, fidgety, and impatient, the day cloudy, and 
he from a distance. After we have bent over our case some two 
hours, excavating, or trying to excavate, in order to secure a proper 
shape to retain the filling, our patient's patience, we perceive, is ba- 
ginning to flag, and we begin to wish we had hold of an axe, a plough, 
a grubbing hoe, or any thing but an excavator, the question begins to 
present itself— Will it do 7 Can I make it any better ? We will 
suppose that we concluded to make it do, just before we had the cavity 
quite properly prepared. With much difficulty we introduce our 
,gqld, entertaining some pretty well grounded fears that our case 
would not .terminate as we should wish, yet hoping that the job will 
PF^^.9 *^ ^^ ^^'^^1 ^^^^^- Of one thing we feel certain — we labored hard 
at it. In the course of a few weeks, our patient, in carelessly using 
h|^ ppnknife for a toothpick, displaces the filling, and when inquired 

of by his. neighbor how he liked Mr. as a dentist, he replies that 

•!l?^?^^^^^^g^^^ ^^ ^^is business; for he worked a long time, 
plugging a little tooth in my head, for which I paid him a dollar, and 
it came out in a short time.'' The neighbor replies— '' My wife needs 
a set of teeth, but I guess I must go somewhere else ; if Mr. — ^ 
can't plug a tooth, of course he cannot make a good whole set." ' 

On the other hand, suppose we had persevered, and filled the tooth 
60 that we knew it was well done, we might have been spared. tho3e 
unpleasant misgivings which annoyed us every time we thought of the 
case, we would have secured the neighbor's job of a whole set, and 
j)ee^ spared the vexatious task of refilling the same tooth gratuitously. 

The more experience I have, the more I am impressed with the 
importance of dentists doing their work well. Many of us, I have no 
doubt, can look back upon operations which proved to be deficient, and 
where we ought to have done better ; but who among us ever regret- 
ted having performed an operation too well ? 

My attention was called to tliis subject by observing the manner-in 
which a cavity was filled, in a tooth which I lately had occasiori to 
e?:tract, on account of periosteal inflammation. The - cavity had been 
so weE excavated, and the gold so densely compacted, that it seiemed 
as if the filling might have remained in for a life-time, had the topth 
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been otherwise healthy. I know not who the operator was, but I 
^ave very little doubt of his suceess, if he performs all his opera- 
tions as well as he did this. 

My advice to students and to dentists every where would be, not to 
rest satisfied short of a thorough acquaintance with the principles, as 
well as the best mode of practice known to the profession. The idea 
too prevalent, even at this day, of picking up dentistry to make some 
money with, is most ruinous upon the profession, as well as the c<wn- 
munity. It is almost sure to result in the disgrace and injury of the 
perpetrator, and it destroys that confidence, in the public mind, which 
is indispensable to success. — Dental Register of the West, 



UNDERBIDDING. 

The man who underbids, for the purpose of getting practice away 
from his neighbor, does himself a serious injury. For he "who cheap- 
ens his own labor soon comes to be regarded as a cheap concern alto- 
gether. 

In Dentistry, that is always cheapest which is best, ^ save 
teeth is the paramount object of the practitioner ; anything neces- 
sary to save them should not be considered dear — anything shdrt of 
this would most certainly be so. 



DOES SMOKING TOBACCO PRESERVE THE TEETIH 

The American Journal answers — ^^ It is evident from these analy- 
ses, that the notion of tobacco preserving the teeth, at any rate when 
smoked, is an extremely erroneous one. The smoker brings in eon- 
tact with his teeth, at a high temperature, acids which cannot fail to 
attack the phosphate of lime, which forms their principal mineral ba- 



sis.'' 



'' No matter what charms one may possess, whether physical or in- 
tellectual, they are all more or less neutralized by defective or irregu- 
lar teeth, which at once spoil the expression of the finest countenance 
and destroy the efiect of the most refined manners. ^ "^ -^ ^ -^ 
The ^ human face divine' plays too important a part in society to be 
neglected. Personal beauty is too intimately connected with personal 
grace not to require much at our hands,''— Z>r. T. TF. Evans. 



N^w yore: dental recorded; IP 

We ct)py the following from the Jan. luimber of the Dental Register of the "VTest,. 
The teeth, represented by a drawing in the Register, are three incieores, and mount- 
ed on! a psMe, with clasps on each side extending to the second bicuspids. Making 
on the whole, a rough and craggy afiair to travel the length of the intestinal ca- 
nal : — 

A PLATE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH SWALLOWED, AND^ 
SUBSEQENTLY DISCHARGED PER ANUM. 

- BY W. H. MUSSEY, M. I). 

Mr. E, S., of Fulton^ was awakened at midnight, of June 14tli, 
185'3, by a distressing sensation in the throat, and discovered that, a 
plate* of three teeth, which he wore in the upper jaw, had disappeared. 
Successive acts of degliition did not relieve the oppression, and Dr. E. 
H. Ferris was called, who employed such means as were at his com- 
mand to^ clear the oesophagus, but emetics, &c., affording no relief, 
they called on me at 2 A. M., tlie 15th. 

The patient insisted that the missing teeth were in the oesophagus, 
at a point corresponding to the last cervical vertebrae. In using the 
variou& oesophageal instruments, there was no difiScuIty in passing 
them below the point indicated, and that without contact with any for^ 
feign body. Instruments were employed for twenty minutes, at inter- 
vals of three or four minutes, when the question of the expediency of" 
cesophagotomy was considered. In order to assure myself of the 
presence of a foreign body, I again introduced a slender instrument, 
having a slightly-hooked extremity. The exploratory movements 
caused some irritation, and a vigorous spasm of the oesophagus. The 
withdrawal of the instrument was followed by a more violent spasm, 
aiid the sense of obstruction was relieved : the patient exclaimed, he 
had " swallowed the teeth !'' 

The use of bulky food, as mush, rice, bread, and potatoes, waa ad- 
vised, and a patient waiting for developments. 

june^lst. — At 8 1-2 o'clock, A. M., (six and one- third days 
after the accident), without any previous unpleasant symptoms, there 
passed the anus, attended with slight pain and a few drops of blood, 
the set of teeth. 

To this day, the patient has not had the slightest derangement of 
his system. 

Cincinnati, Oct., 1853. 
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SUCCESSFUL REPLACEMENT OF LUXATED TEETH, 

London, C. W., Nov. 20th, 1853- 
Editor Recorder : — I notice in the September number of the Eecordcr a cjjtse of 
successful replacement of a luxated tooth. As more evidence is wanted to con- 
vince the sceptic and scientific of the advantage of following a similar course under 
favorable circumstances, I will give you. the results of a case in point, occurring in 
my own practice. 

In July, 1848, Mr. L., aged seventeen, temperament sanguino-billious, health ro- 
bust, by trade a blacksmith ; received a blow from a hammer upon the right' cen- 
tral and lateral incisor, superior jaw, which drove them completely out of the moutii 
upon the floor of the shop. He brought them to me in his hand, and wished me to 
replace them. I considered it useless, as they had been out of his mouth about half 
an hour, but as he was anxious to have it done, and was unable to pay for new 
ones, I concluded to try the experiment. I found the teeth still joined together by 
a portion of the gum, and covered with coal dust. After washing them carefully in 
warm water I replaced them in their sockets without any difficulty, placing a baiid 
tightly around the head to which I attached the two ends of a ribbon that passed 
through his mouth and pressing firmly upon the ends of the replaced teeth. Di- 
rected a wash of tincture of myrrh. On the fourth day removed the ribbon, found 
the gums uniting by the first intention. Applied the ribbon as before, which was 
worn five days longer. There was soreness of the gums on pressure for two months 
after the accident. I had occasion to examine his teeth some weeks since and could 
discover no difference between the two teeth luxated and the corresponding ones on 
the left side. I remain yours, A. C. STONE, M. D, 



HONOES TO AMERICAN DENTISTS. 

Under this head the October number of the American Journal mentions that Dr. 
"Evans of Paris, who has attained a very high refutation, and superintends more 
regal and imperial teeth than all other dentists on the continent of Eurtbpe, has re- 
ceived the following beautiful tokens of regard : — 

<^ Louis Napoleon has given him an elegant gold jewel-box, richly set with dia- 
monds in cyphers and N's, and placed on a pedestal of green velvet, adorned with 
golden bees. 

The Queen of Holland has given him a still more costly box of the same charac- 
ter, most richly enamelled, and studded with larger diamonds. ' 

Add to these, an opal breast-pin from Austria ; a set of agate vest buttons, orna- 
mented with rubies and diamonds from Baden-Baden ; a jeweled ring from that 
noble, heroic princess, the exiled Duchess of Orleans ; the cross of the legion of 
honor from Louis Napoleon, with a host of similar trifles from various notabilities, 
and our readers will have an idea of what a very pleasant business it is to relieve 
the minor troubles of magnificoes.'^ 
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LUXATED TEETH SUCCESSFULLY EEPLACED. 

"We publish in the present number of the Recorder an interesting case of success^ 
fal replacement of two luxated teeth, as communicated by Dr. Stone. The power 
and resources of nature are most beautifully manifested in cases of this description, 
and the lessons which they will convey to the thoughtful and studious mind are of 
great significance. 

. .The recuperative energies by which nature supplies the constant waste of mate- 
rial substance from the animal organism, and that mysterious, yet wonder-working 
pow^r, by which separate parts become reunited, affords an extensive and delight- 
ful field for physiolgical research and investigation. 

■\Ve think this subject demands at our hands much more consideration than it or-- 
dinarily receives, and that it is at present an inviting field for such of our profess-- 
ion as may have time, opportunity and inclination to pursue it. 

To explore the hidden and mysterious agencies at work in the animal economy 
requires much patient attention, a delicate observation, and a prolonged watchful- 
ness of the most minute and seemingly occult phenomena. But those whose labo- 
rious lives have been thus spent have always been nobly rewarded for their pains 
by a much closer insight into those laws by which human beings are governed, as 
well as more just conceptions of their being and destiny. 

We really apprehend that our ideas in regard to the teeth are quite too mechani- 
cal. And that to this lact is to be attributed that wholesale slaughter, if we may 
so speak, by which so many valuable teeth have been removed to make way for 
artificial substitutes. The comparative ease with which this can be done supplies a 
powerful temptation to those of our profession who are averse to the labor of con- 
tinuous and close observation. And this, together with the fact that patients ara^ 
inuch more slow to appreciate the value of that class of dental operations which 
cdiasists in saving their teeth, may account in some degree for the sacrilegious man- 
ner in which the natural organs are so frequently displaced by artificial ones. 

Let it be forever remembered that the first and primary business of the dentist 
is to save the teeth. But when this cannot be done, then, subordinately, we are to 
exert our skill in supplying the loss. 

But let us not decide too hastily a matter of so much importance. Let ns ever 
bear in mind that nature is the loving and faithful handmaid of the patient and un- 
tiring dentist in all and every department of his legitimate practice. We remem- 
ber to have read some time ago, a collection of circumstances going to show that 
dssific matter is really deposited in the cavities of teeth, where the nerve pulp has 
l)een exposed in some degree by the action of caries, or where it has been uncovered 
by the dentist m excavating a cavity. 

Several instances of this kind were presented to the profession some time ago in 
an article froin the pen of Dr. C. A. Harris, published in the American Journal of 
Dental Science. And we are inclined to oi'edit the reality, from yarious otkef factar 
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and consiOeriitions wliicli have from time to time passed under our own observa- 
tion, as well a& from certain considerations hinted above. And if the facts cit^ in 
favor of this idea, in the details of Risodontrypj, are to be relied on, they fumiBh 
ut least a plausible argument for other important considerations. 

But we are Avandering from our subject, which was the replacement of luxated 
teeth. 

Some years ago the following incident transpired in our own practice. A friead 
called upon us to have the crown of the right superior lateral incisore replaced 
upon a pivot. AVe proceeded to prepare the fang as usual for the artificial croWn> 
and had inserted the tooth upon the fang, when we found it a trifle too long. Wish- 
ing to grind it down a little, we thought to remove it for this purpose. But it waa 
too firmly inserted to be removed with the fingers, and so we took a small pair of 
forceps for its removal ; but judge of our surprise and chagrin, when we found, tbat 
instead of the crown and pivot merely we had taken out root and all together. 

\\ hat to do ia such a case, was the question. We held in our hand the fang, with 
the artificial crown firmly pivoted. We at onc^ resolved to replace it, and imme- 
diately ground do^ni the tooth as much as was necessary, put the fang in its socket, 
and the crown iu situ. And having secured it there dismissed our patient, with a 
trifling inconvenience, requesting another interview within a few days. Our friend 
called again as requested, free from the slightest suffering. The tooth had been a 
little sore, but no serious complaint was made, and no difficulty occurred in refer- 
ence to the tooth afterward which has come to our knowledge. 

One lesson we learned from this incident, which has not since been forgotten, viz : 
To remove pivots from old fangs with great care. Although the ease with whieh 
the fang came out at the time surprised us, and still seems a mystery. 



EXHIBITION OF DENTISTRY AT THE NEW YORK 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

We notice in the official awards of the Juries of the New York Crystal Palace 
that Messrs. Ambler & Avery of New York have received a bronze medal for '*the 
largest collections of specimens of mechanical dentistry.^* 
Jones, White & Mc Curdy have received a like award '^ for best artificial teeth," 
Abbey, Charles ■& Sons, Philadelphia, '^ for dentist's gold foil.'^ 
The above are second class premiums. Under the head of " third class premi- 
'ums,'' to wit, '•' honorable nientiony^^ we find the following : — 

Ballard & Kingsley, " for superior block work, and imitation natural teeth." 
S. Branique, Brooklyn, '' for regulating misplaced teeth.'' 
II. B. Hall, Maiden, Mass., '' for gold filling in natural teeth." 
Palmer & Brown, Fitchburg, Mass., ^' for a double set of teeth." 
Warren Rowell, New York city, " for artificial palate," 

We think no one can read these awards, in the language in which they are eaf- 
-fered to come before the public, without being very forcibly struck with the dubi- 
ous character of the compliment. For instance — a bronze medal is awarded *' for 
the lai'gest collections of specimens of mechanical dentistry." Is not this, to say 
the least, very equivocal commendation ? Why did they not give them a leather 
-medal, and done with it ? 

Jones, White & Mc Curdy's is less equivocal, and doubtless complimentary. 
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^ 'l?ttl&er i BrcJwn Ifave *' horibrabli^ mention" " for a double set of teeth," and' 

Waj&renRowfell^* for artificial t)ala1;e." 

. rfeit it seems to us that the whole is a complete farce. We had much rather^ had 
^e been one of the exhibitors; that the Jury had passed us by in dignified silencd 
th'au to nbtice the matter in a manner so unsatisfactory. 

.. We are informed by one capable of judging, that the work exhibited by Amblet 
& Aveiy \^as of st^jt)er2(7r worlvriianship, iand that there was a greater variety thau 
in any^ other case, •' and that a young dentist w^ho should visit the exhibition to fex- 
«mine the work fot- the purpose of improving his own, would linger longer and see 
more to admire in this case than in any other.'^ 

We are also informed that the teeth in this case were manufactured by Dr; D. fl:. 
Porter, whose ability is well known, and yet, a bronze medal was awarded "for the 
/trrgfdJf collection.'^ 

It iSeems to us that if these exhibitions are of sufficient importance to have an able 
»nd distiiiguished Jury appointed upon them from the profession, they are of suffix 
cfent importance to receive a fair and candid award. 

-individually, we have a poor opinion of such exhibitions. But as long as custom 
etuatLtjons the practice, and as long as dentists, sup|)osed and believed to be compe^ 
tent to examine and report upon their claims, are willing to receive such appoint- 
ments^ w^Gontendi that the exhibitors should receive impartial and candid treat-^ 
ment at their hands. 

But where is the advantage, either to the profession or to the individual, to saj 
tha,t he had the' *' largest" collection, or that he had simply exhibited *' a double set 
Qf!teeth5'' or an '* artificial palate^'? 

, We do not wish to be severe in our strictures upon the Jury in this case, they 
heing men of eminence in the profession, as there may be some circumstances not 
y,et Jcnown that may set the matter in another light. But as at preseat advised, we 
Qpnfeas our mortification over the whole afiair. 



INAUOURAL THESIS ON THE TREATMENT OF EX- 
POSED DENTAL PULP, PREPARATORY TO FILLINa, 
&c., by J. D. White, M. D., D. D. &. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to the author for a copy of the above named 
pgiger. ;'It was written for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, session of 1843-4, iii 
thierjefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, but contains much that is valuable and 
suggeative at the present time. And no dentist can read it carefully without ad- 
ayantage. After a very careful analysis of the different modes of treating the ex- 
posed dental pulp, recommended by different v/riters, the author comes to thecon- 
olitsibn'tliat arsenibus acid, kreasote and morphia are the agents by which the 
^^tal pulp are most easily and safely destroyed, where it is necessary to accom- 
pli^ that object, and gives the following formula :— 
R. Arsenious acid, gr. XXX; 
• ;^ ^ ^ ^^ Morphias sulphas, gr. xs, 

f f^^ ■. . Kreasote, Q. s. Misce. 

,^'iPut-the Ufsdnioiis acid and kreasote into a glazed mortar, and grind them till 
the arsenic becomes impalpable, (adding kreasote to keep the mass of about thtf^ 
confiistcmfej^toffepeam;) then add the sulphate of morphia and mix it well, still ad- 
ding kreasote ; it will dissolve in the paste. Prepared in this way, the arsenic lain 
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ft better condition to unite'speedily with the pulp than the mere dry powder of ar- 
8eniCj on account of the kreasote holding a large quantity of it in solution, and it 
becomes more minutely divided. Great care must be taken to cleanse out the extep* 
nal cavity of the tooth, so as to place the paste in immediate contact with the pulp. 
A pledget of cotton, about the size of a small pin's head, steeped in the paste, is 
sufficient. If the pulp bleed when the cavity is cleansed, we must wait till the 
bleeding subsides before we apply the paste : the cavity may then be filled with 
cotton, and left in from ten to twenty hours. If it be in the tooth of a young pa- 
tient, the bone will, perhaps, absorb a sufficient quantity of the arsenious acid to 
inflame the alveolo-dental membranes, and of course it should be removed in such 
cases in a shorter time than it could be left with safety in the case of an older pa- 
tient, or a dense and opaque tooth." 
-The author's reasons for preferring this form of using arsenious acid are ;— 
" 1st. It destroys the pulp in a shorter time, and without pain, in more cases than 
in any other form in which I have used it. 2nd. It less frequently causes inflamma- 
tion of the external membranes than when applied alone ; and 3d. It produces a 
more extensive and perfect slough of the pulp, and of course I take out the pulp 
far down in the roots ; a matter which should never be neglected, for reasons which 
I have given in another part of this paper, and on which depends, in most cases, 
the success and permanency of the operation of plugging." 

The author's remarks on this point are of so much interest, that had we space we 
should publish them entire. 

For many years we were decidedly opposed to the use of arsenic for the destruc- 
tion of the nerve pulp, having read, and seen some of the consequences of its use j 
or, rather we might now say, its abuse. With these feelings we attended a meeting' 
of the American Society of Dental Surgeons some three or four years since, when 
the subject came up for discussion. And after hearing Dr. White set forth the 
claims of the above mentioned compound, in a very clear and lucid manner, which 
at the time made a most favorable impression upon our mind, we resolved on 
our return home, to give it a trial. Suffice it to say, that we have used it ever 
since, in cases requiring it, and with uniform success. And we thank Dr. White for 
bringing the matter afresh before the profession, and advocating its claims with 
such signal ability. 



OUR FIRST NUMBER. 

We trust our readers will not regard the first as a specimen number of the Re- 
corder, We were compelled from stress of circumstances to go to press as speedily 
as possible, and under disadvantageous circumstances, owing to the fact, that we 
were greatly behind hand at the time of taking the publication and editorial man^ 
agement of the Recorder into our own hands, and were delayed until near the 1st 
of February for the want of certain matters, indispensable to the issue. We feel a 
little chagrined that we were compelled to send out our first number without suflS- 
clent time to mature our arrangements, or to correct the imperfect impressions of 
the sheets of which the January number was composed. 

We are not a printer, and may not always be able to control the mechanical ar- 
rangements of our journal, yet we confidently expect that after we are once fairly 
started we shall obviate all those difficulties incident to a new enterprize. Pa- 
tience, therefore, kind reader, and see if we do not do better in future. 

To Exchanges.— Please direct our .exchanges to the editor^ at Norwalk^ Ct 
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DENTAL ETIQUETTE. 

' A lady requires the professional services of a dentist. It was the first oc0a8ioaj»|P 
ihfe kind in her life. Feeling the importance of saving her teeth from deatruptioo^ 
she hastens to the good city of Baltimore. She enquires for an eminent dentist, 
iud is directed to Dr. C, A. Harris. She calls, but finds him absent. 

She seeks the residence of another, who examines the teeth, and mak^s an ap- 
pointment for the next day, adding, *' It is fortunate you came to me — not another 
dentist in the city could save those teeth ; no other understands the business. You 
iee I have my own peculiar method, and though these quacks which you may meet 
with every where, hanging out their impertinent signs, may have temerity enough- 
to attempt any thing, believe me, there is not one amengst them that knows any 
thing about the teeth." 

She is somewhat startled, but congratulates herself in having stumbled upon th* 
right man. That evening, however, in a little social party, she meets with another 
meniber of the dental fraternity, to whom she innocently mentions the adventures of 
the morning. 

" What !" says Dr. No. 2, "You are not going to let that incorrigible ignoramus 
operate upon your teeth ? Why, he don't understand the first rudimeuts of his 
business." ^ 

" Oh," she replied, " he has his own peculiar method," &c. 

*' His own peculiar humbug, Miss ; the unconscionable donkey. A pretty glghl 
you '11 be, after you leave his hands !" And 

" There stood the rqgiie and roared, 
Unasked and unencored," 

whilst she was ready to cry with vexation. 

She leaves No. 2 for No. 3, since '-'he declared, that it was universally acknowl- 
edged by every person capable of forming an opinion on the matter, that he aloh9 
understood dentistry in all its branches." 

The next day, prior to the hour of engagement with Na 3, she meets a friend in 
the street, who it happened, was on the way to her dentist, and on solicitation ac- 
companied her thither, not intending to break her engagement with No. 3. But her 
friend, as soon as they were ushered into the presence of No. 4, thought proper to 
mention it to him. 

The dentist groaned, and exclaimed " Poor child ! poor child ! poor human na- 
ture I how constantly it is imposed upon. Oh, it is sad to think how depraved that 
heart must be," <&c. " Why, my dear child, that fellow will r»in your teeth to a 
certainty. What does he know of dentistry ? Plugging teeth is an art and a my$* 
teryt and it takes nothing less than inborn natural genius to comprehend it. Now 
believe me, I have no ill feeling toward Dr. . .' ," &o., &c. 

Dr. No. 4 shows a specimen of the work of Dr. No. 3, which he declares to be an 
unusually good specimen, which the lady thought must have been the identical 
teeth worn by Dr. Parkman, and which had roasted in the furnace a week. Of 
course she loses all confldeuce in No. 3. 

But Dr. No. 4 had so far overacted his part as not to inspire her confidence. So' 
she determined to try again. But every where she went she had the same mutual 
accusations, the same charges of ignorance, selfishness and cupidity, until she re- 
turned home perfectly amazed and disgusted, not knowing what to do or whom to 
trust. 

Such is the picture that a lady correspondent of the American Journal draws of 
♦be Dental profession in Baltimore. But will not almost every reader of the Rt- 
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eordor recognize the sketch, as faithful, to some extent, to the circumstancefl of iiU 
ownTlcinity? And is it not a burning reproach t6 the profession that it is sot 
Wc have no idea that Baltimore is peculiar in this respect, and although the picture 
may be somewhat bt^erdrawn, there is enough of truth to cause kn honorable mind 
to blush with shame. 



RISODONTilYPY. 

Dr. J. D. White of Philadelphia, Editor of the Dental News Letter, breaks grounct 
against the operation of drilling teeth, otherwise called '' Risodontrypy^^^ alias 
**jHullihen operation;*' 

He opposes the plan of perforating the guin and alveolus, and remarks, that every 
case which has fallen under his observation, '^ has, in a short time after, assumed 
the same condition as though it hid been drilled under the free iiiargin of the guni 
tttfirsf * * * ♦ "Again, in perforating below the margin of the gum, a 
number of membranes, diflering very much in character, are wounded : first, the 
mucous membrane ; second, the alveolo-dental membrane ; third, the dentine and 
the internal membrane of the pulp" cavity. Now this makes a very severe wound, 
60 far as the nature of the tissues of the parts are concerned, and to restore it to a 
reasonable state of health, some claim for the process that ossilScation of the pulp 
^arkea pilace outside of the point at which the pulp cavity is drilled, though the 
tooth also becomes filled up with ossic matter, and in this way the life of the tooth 
is saved, and the surrounding parts become Vvbole. We see cases of drilled teeth 
every day, and have as yet seen nti traces of such changes having taken place, nor 
can we at present regard the matter as deserving serious reflection.'^ 

Dr. White denies that this operation is founded on true surgical principles ^--^ 
** This is not treating the wound first made by manual operation, but by making 
another. Now, where is the surgical principle that is to promote the healing of 
the second wound ?'' 

Alluding to the introduction of this new mode of dental practice, the Doctor 
ipeaks as follows : — 

** This modern method of operating was marshalled before the profession with al- 
etrong advance and rear guard, as the ultimatum of scientific treatment of the 
dental pulp, only lacking for its perfection a more extended experience, and care in 
its application. With due deference to all who are engaged in its practice, we 
Would assert, that so far as we have been able to observe the results of the method, 
It is the most pernicious that has yet been devised There are few cases in which 
it will apply as a durable operation for preserving a tooth, even if it had strong 
claims in favor of placing a tooth in a comfortable condition. It cannot be applied 
in deciduous teeth, on account of the pain it excites in its performance, '^ &e. 

Thtis boldly drives the Professor against this new mode of practice which has 
produced such a stir in the profession, and so much controversy as to whom be* 
longed the honor of its discovery and introduction. 

Will Drs. Hullihen, Cone and Miller come to its rescue ? We shall see. 
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SHAVING THE BEARD. 

The more I reflect upon the mysteries of neurology and animal 
chemistry, the more confident I am that, while we are the least sus- 
pecting it, trifling errors in our daily life are producing important ef- 
fects upon our corporeal systems ; and I declare it as my deliberate 
conviction that the habit, which may almost be styled American, of 
using the razor upon the face, is sufiicient to cause a large proportion 
of the lamentable evils which affect the human race in this country. 

It appears by experiment that the beard, if shaved, grows from four 
to five times faster than if unshorn. In this calculation an item is 
omitted which it is difficultto estimate, i. e., the stimulus given the beard 
by the first applications of the razor in adolescence, the experiments, 
being made upon beards after they have acquired an unnaturally rap- 
id growth. The effect of this early stimulus may be fairly counted at 
double the natural growth ; then reckoning the difterence in size and 
weight of the fibre, which is treble, and we find the frightful truth to 
be that we raise thirty times the natural quantity of beard ! Thus it 
is evident that the true beard is exhausted at a very early age, after 
which tlie system is forced to supply a substitute. Now nature will 
not submit with impunity to extraordinary demands upon her vigor, 
and that which requires her to produce in a life time thirty times as 
much beaixi as she was first inclined to, must certainly be considered 
as such. She is fatigued in proportion to the effort, let the particular 
kind be what it may, or let it be as moderate as it may ; and though 
her recuperative powers are great, she insists upon having repose, 
even when working at a rate chosen by herself If that repose is de- 
nied her, she takes her revenge by breaking down the mechanism. — 
Who, then, can estimate the revenge she will take for being compelled 
to labor without rest under an uncompromising task-master ! 
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2d. The chemical laboratory of mars furnishes in Just proportion* 
the ingredients required to deposit in suitable quantity the bones-, 
skin, hair, nails, &c., and it is obvious that a superstraining of those, 
chemical, elements which enter into the composition of the beard must 
deprive of their just due all the other tissues which are wholly or in 
part composed of the same elements. Such injustice to other struc- 
tures they must inevitably feel, and the entire system mustsujBTer from 
a disturbance of the balance of power which was requisite to a healthy 
action of its various parts. 

3d. The proper calorification of the body is one of the most essen- 
tial conditions of its healthy action ; and the non-conducting proper- 
ties of the beard ought to be a caution against trifling with so power- 
ful an agent, more especially when one considers its intimate connec- 
tion with the calorific organs of the brain and with the respiratory 
organs. The popular notion, that, as women are beardless, men may 
be or not as they please, is founded in misapprehension. A man. and 
a woman form one specimen of the genus homo^ and from a physio- 
logical point of view must be considered one and the same. The ab- 
sence of beard in woman is countervailed by some other difierences in 
her constitution, which it would be needless to point out even if we 
knew them. It suffices to know that nature is perfect in her work. 

4th. The errors of the father shall be visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation, the tree being known by its 
fruit, for a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit ; which, simpli- 
fied, is, *' like begets like.'' No person who feels the force of this 
law in all its fulness, can expect to transmit to his posterity vigorous 
pulmonary organs, if he has done the best he could to ruin his own. 
Daughters and sons are by nature equally their father's heirs, and if 
consumption of the respiratory organs spares more men than women, 
the out-door exercise of men must in part account for the difference. 

The mania which has ever possessed man for disfiguring himself is 
astonishing. Not satisfied with God's most perfect handiwork, differ- 
ent tribes and nations variously undertake to beautify it, thus fairly 
making themselves laughing stocks for each other ; but it is to be 
hoped that the " pioneers of civilization" will come out from the cate- 
gory of those who tattoo the skin, flatten the skull, shave the crown, 
taper the waist, stint the feet, circumcise, and slit their^ears and noses. 
It is with difficulty that old habits are renounced, even when one is 
convinced that life can be prolonged and made happier thereby ; but 
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ft "is a question for young men seriouslj to consider, whether, on start- 
ing in life they will addict themselves to a habit which at once wastes 
the time, sours the temper, is against nature, |;nd consequently in- 
volves their health and that of their offspring. 

Mature has made her terms with us how we may enjoy our daily 
existence and lengthen out our lives; these terms are — to know her 
laws and not infringe them. — Boston Medical 6^* Surgical Journal, 



DENTISTRY IN FRANCE. 

In France, in sober minded England, as unhappily in America, the 
interests of our profession have been seriously compromised from its 
sacred domains having been invaded by hordes of illiterate and un- 
principled charlatans. Not a few people, imposed on by such persons, 
look upon our science as hardly deserving the name ; and the propor- 
tion of quacks is so great, compared with the number of scientific, 
(Conscientious men, tliat the very name of dentist is with many a name, 
if not of dishonor, at least of discredit. By many, in fact, the science 
^f dentistry would be described as 'Hhe knack of pulling out and put- 
ting in teeth,'' and a man wlio has acquired a little skill in these ope- 
rations, and, by dint of lead and brass, can bungle through certain 
Qithers, passes current as a master of the art. I am inclined to thinly 
this is peculiarly so in France. The number of self-celebrated den- 
tists there, is enormous — composing a perfect Legion of Z>i5-HoDtor. 
You see their flaming advertisements, bristling with the teeth of their 
yictims — ^like Indian wigwams hung with the scalps of the enemy — 
everywhere. 

Gn the broad, beautiful Boulevards, in all the splendid arcades and 
squares, are displayed showy frames, exhibiting full sets of artificial 
teeth, opening and shutting as teeth never opened and shut before,, 
fi'om morning to night; and grinning at the green and gullible public 
with a pertinacity and impudence only too characteristic of their in-: 
ventors. 

Dentists' saloons, showy as shaving saloons, (and in some respecta 
•not unlike them,) are rigged on wheels and cbagged through the. 
streets by gaily caparisoned horses, while the spirited proprietor sits 
in state by the side of the driver, and, as the vehicle stops from time 
to time, harangues the multitude very much after the fashion of ouj- 
equally- enterprising, but I trust more scnipulous, Connecticut ped- 
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lars. The harangue finished, the '^wooden nutmegs''— I. beg pardon^ 
— the patent teeth duly exhibited, and the public, without distinction^ 
being invited to walk in, one of the hired attaches of the establish- 
ment, with his excruciating face half concealed by a dirty handker- 
chief, enters the saloon, and in a moment after returns, grinning like 
a clown, and informing the bystanders that whereas five minutes ago 
he had the horridest toothache in the world, he is now entirely cured 
and is the happiest man alive. Then one of his colleagues enters, and 
after a few moments of awful silence, makes his exit, swearing that 
meanwhile his impudent jaws have been circled with thirty-two as fine 
teeth as ever cracked a nut. These decoy ducks having '^ acted well 
their part," the success of the trick is seen by the fact that crowds of 
real sufierers now enter the gilded cage, (perhaps I should say the 
lion's mouth) whelice, it is needless to add, they are glad ta emerge 
on any terms. 

There are other tricks of the trade, too well known to every one 
who has visited France, and almost too ridiculous to mention. The 
latest appears in the form of a book, calling upon every man to pull 
and plug his own teeth, as if every man who attempted such a thing 
were not sure to have a fool for a dentist. — Dental News Letter, 



EXTRACTS FROM A THESIS ON THE RESTORATION 
OF HEARING BY THE INSERTION OP ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. 

BY JAS. S. GILLIAMS, M. D., D. D. S. 

Eustachia7i Tube. — The principal object, for the fulfilment of 
which this tube exists, wherever there is a tympanum, appears to be 
the maintenance of the equilibrium between the air within the tympa- 
num, and the external air, so as to prevent inordinate tension of the 
membrane tympani, which would be the case if too great or too little 
pressure was on either side, and the effect of which would be imperfec- 
tion of hearing. It is not the increased or the diminished density of 
the air, either side of the membrane which is necessarily produced and 
which always interferes with the integrity of hearing. It is on this 
principle that the following cases may be explained : 

In the year 1849, I received a message from Mrs. M., through the 
servant, with a set of teeth that required repairing, with the request 
that I would have them attended to as soon as possible, as Mrs. M. 
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could not hear when without the teeth. This circumstance first at- 
tracted my attention, and when at a subsequent time she ctime to the 
office, I made more particular examination and found a great differ- 
ence in her hearing in regard to what I said to her when her teeth 
•were out, and when her teeth were in her mouth. About a year 
after, a lady applied for the insertion of an entire set, she had never 
worn artificial teeth and her hearing was so much impaired that I was 
obliged to touch her chin and bellow in her ear when it was necessary 
that the mouth should be opened. When the teeth were inserted and 
the hand glass presented to her with the request that she should look 
at them, she suddenly exclaimed, '^ I hear every thing you say, I can 
hear you perfectly well.'' The pleasure of thus recovering the power 
of hearing was so great, that she declared this acquisition to be in her 
estimation of a great deal more importance to her than the ordinary 
advantages of the teeth. The power of hearing continued and she 
viewed the improvement in speaking, chewing, and the appearance of 
the mouth of secondary consideration. I have since witnessed the 
same phenomenon partially produced in several other cases ; one lady 
said she could not ^' listen without her artificial teeth.'' In two other 
cases something of the same kind was produced, but not in so marked 
a degree. These observations have led me to inquire whether any 
change could be induced in the orifice of eustachian tube by the ex-* 
cessive approximation of the jaws, such as to close or cover the orifice, 
or in any way impede the transmission of air through it. If we sup^- 
pose at the same time, that deafness arose from want of balance be- 
tween the air within the tympanum and and that of tha atmosphere, 
or that external deafness prevailed from causes affecting the mem- 
brane tympani, or from obstructions of the external meatus whilst the 
sensibility of the nerve was preserved, the causes of deafness might be 
more clearly understood. 

Note. — I have been trying to make more partial examinations, and 
obtained several heads for that purpose, but they were either too dry 
or injected with chloride of zinc. 



Excision of the Lower Jaw. — It is stated that the entire ex- 
cision of the lower jaw was performed upon a girl 11 years old, at 
Oswego, N. Y., in 1849, and the patient is still alive and in good 
health. 
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A CHOICE SPECIMEN. 

Prof. Taylor. — Dear Sir: We, of the professional brGrtherhood, 
who dwell deep within the wilds of the far South and West, would 
have a lonely time in our travels from one village to another, in our 
circuit, if we did not occasionally meet with ^^ cha-rac-ters^^ serving- 
for amusement and instruction. 

Crossing the Choctawhatchic river, in one of my late ^^ towers,^' I 
was irresistibly drawn into conversation with the ferryman ; and very 
soon he had " pumped" from me my name, residence, and that I was 
a ^^ tooth doctor.^^ ''Tooth doctor^ aha! I've got mighty good 
teeth, never had tooth-ache but once in my life, couldn't get it drawd. 
T\\ tell you what will cure toothache certing^ cured mine ; just kil- 
led it dead as a hammer, brought it right out." " You see I had the 
toothache 'powerful^ I didn't knaw what to do." " Somebody told 
me to put rattlesnake's grease in it, so I took a piece of cotton, and 
sobbed it in rattlesnake's grease, and put it in the hollow, and it 
cured it. Tell you sir its a mighty sure remedy, but it is nasseous^ 
for true, and a man must have the toothache powerful bad, must be in 
a great rack of misery, and have a strong stomach, before he can go. 
it." 

Place this " grease" among your odontalgic remedies, and let the. 
juniors of the profession, find in the following the reason their fiUinga 
sometimes fall out, and cease to be desponding and unhappy. 

There is hidden away in these wild woods, a deiitisty who, by dint 
of low price and hard persuasion, got a few teeth submitted to his 
manipulations. With great dispatch he patch the faulty places, and 
promised his ears if the filling came out. But alas, for human calcu- 
lations ; only a short time passed, and the fillings were missing and, 
the eaus demanded. 

*' Stop, stop ! haven't your tooth been sore 7 Haven't you had a 
cold?" Yes, b'lieve I have. "Well then I'm not responsible." — 
You see, should you take cold, and the teeth are sore — ^they swells 
and the hole gets larger than the plug ; there's nothing to hold it in, 
and its bound to come out." K. 

His patients were edified and satisfied. 

P. S. The " specimen" who furnisher the above fact, says he has 
read Harris' ^^s rgal dentryr — Dental Register af the West, 
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PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS. 

The following remarks, says the Editor of the Dental Newsletter, will apply with 
equal force to the profession of dentistry : — 

There is a singular difference in medical men in respect to their 
ability to inspire confidence, which is the first step in obtaining busi- 
»ess. Some, with an immensity of learning, have a cold exterior and 
a forbidding aspect that prevents them from having any hold upon the 
public regards. They cannot succeed, on account of the ungracious- 
ness of their manners. Others, without any solid acquirements, at- 
tain a success that astonishes their superiors, who cannot forbear won- 
dering that such superficial attainments should have a currency among 
the intelligent. The secret of all this, is, a kind way of saying and 
doing things. How true it is, that a spoonful of honey will catch 
more flies than a barrel of vinegar. We have known many excellent, 
worthy physicians, of unquestionable talents, who dragged through 
life in poverty and disappointment, without ever convincing the com- 
munity of their claims. They frightened off those who might have 
patronized them in the beginning, by refusing to participate in neigh- 
borhood courtesies and civilities which are so necessary in becoming 
one of the people. 

A ready tact in detecting quickly the symptoms of a case gives 
eclat to a physician. Patients are not partial to a tedious examina- 
tion by percussion, a stethoscope, and a pair of ears all over their 
bodies at every visit. Many a good and conscientious practitioner has 
lost some of his best business, by over acting in this matter. 

A finished medical education is lost upon many practitioners, who 
abandon the medical ranks in disgust, out of patience with the world, 
when the real cause of their poor progress is in themselves. A happy 
disposition and a corresponding external deportment is a better inheri- 
tance than an estate. A sycophantic smile, or an obsequious defer- 
ence to mental inferiors, .just because they represent a monied influ- 
ence that may be turned to profitable account, is despicable in all, but 
especially in a physician. A medical hypocrite soon finds his true 
level. A fair, open, cordial deportment should characterize a prac- 
titioner of medicine. He must be a man among men — entering into 
their interests, and sympathizing both in their prosperity and adver- 
sity. 
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FILLING ROOTS OF TEETH. 

The American Journal of Deutal Science gives the following as the method of 
Or. F. H. Badger of New Orleans :— 

The pulp of the tooth, if remaining, is first destroyed with arsenious 
acid and creosote, applied on the inside of a small cap made of sheet 
lead, with a small perforation in the centre, through which the sharp 
end of a small wire projecting from the end of a canula or tube is 
passed, and by means of "which, it is placed upon the exposed pulp. ' 
The tube is now moved on the wire until the end comes in contact 
with the convex part of the cap, when the stylet or wire is withdrawn 
and both removed without displacing or moving from its proper ad- 
justment the leaden cap. This done, the external opening in the 
crown of the tooth is filled in the usual way with softened wax, and 
the application permitted to remain sufficiently long to destroy the 
vitality of the entire pulp. 

The wax and cap containing the arsenious acid, having been taken 
from the tooth and the pulp removed to the extremity of the root, the 
external opening, if necessary, is now^ enlarged and the central cham- 
ber in the tooth made as easy of access as possible. In short the 
tooth being properly prepared for the reception of the filling, a piece 
of gold foil, of about tw inches in length, and a quarter or a half 
inch in width at one end and coming to a point at the other, is rolled 
into as solid a wire as possible. The length of the canal in the root 
is now ascertained, and if the opening at its extremity is large enough 
to permit the passage of the point of the wire, the latter is clipped off 
wath a pair of scissors. Several of these sharp cylinders or wires 
made of foil in the manner as just described, should be prepared pre- 
viously to commencing the operation of filling, and being thus pro- 
vided with them, the canal in the root is made dry, by introducing a 
slender pointed probe made of whalebone, silver or untempered steel 
having a few straight fibres of raw cotton wound around it. When 
the moisture has been completely absorbed, the' large end of one of the 
cylinders is grasped with a pair of properly shaped tweezers. With 
this instrument the small end is introduced into the canal of the root 
and is readily carried up to the extremity of the root. This done, a 
slim probe, tapering to a point, made of whalebone, or untempered 
steel, is forced up between the gold and the wall of one side of the 
canal of the root, firmly compressing the cylinder. The probe is theii 
withdrawn and another and another cylinder introduced, each one in 
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like manner compressed, the canal in the root becoming shorts and 
shQrteir, until it is completely filled. 

Having filled the root, the remainder of the operation is divided 
into two parts. The first, consists in filling the central chainber iU 
the crowti, a^d the si^cond and last, in filling the external opening* 



AMPUTATION OF THE TONGUE— SPEECH PRE- 
SERVED. 

BY M. MAISONNEUVE OF PARIS. 

Dr. S.J corresponding member of the Academy of Medicine, and 
President of the Committee of Vaccination, had been for several years 
in the habit of sending to the departments liquid vaccine-matter, pre* 
served in small tubes. The matter was put up by himself, and, as a 
consequence, he had been in the habit of holding a certain number of 
glass tubes in his mouth. The sharp points of the glass induced 
punctures on the tongue, frequently followed by small pimples. The 
pimples would generally disappear in a few days; but, in time, an 
in'duration supervened, and became, by its persistence, the origin of a 
grave disease. In fact, tormented by the persistence of the indura- 
tion, Mr. J. endeavored to remove it by cauterization. He first em- 
ployed nitrate of silver, then acid nitrate of mercury ; but this medi- 
cation aggravated the disease, instead of arresting its progress. Epi- 
demic tubercles were developed all over the surface of th 3 tongue, and 
subsequently a profound ulceration invaded the central part of the 
organ. By the advice of friends, he submitted to the energetic cau- 
tery of red hot iron, an operation which had the effect of giving still 
greater activity to the disease. All the anterior part of the tongue, 
nearly as far as the calciform papillese, became the seat of a consider- 
able ulceration, of one inch in length ; while at the same time, the 
central ulcer was making rapid progress. To these symptoms were 
soon added lancinating pains^ which entirely deprived the patient of 
rest. He consulted Dr. Ricord, who submitted him to the iodite of 
pottassium. Despite this treatment, the disease gained daily; the 
tbngue, enormously tumefied, ended by obstructing the buccal cavity; 
the efflux of saliva was continuous ; speech became impossible, and the 
patient was compelled to restrict himself to liquid aliments. It was 
in these conditions, that, by the advice of Dr. Ricord, the patient 
' came and consulted inc. In the presence of a disease of such gravity. 
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against which the most rational medication had been found powerless, 
I believed myself justified in proposing amputation as the only re- 
source. It was performed on the 24th of August, at Dr. Pinel's 
Maison de Saiite, in the presence of Drs. Larrey, Ricord, Richard, 
Dumolet, Lauglebert and PineL The patient having been submitted 
to chloroform, I first incised, on the median line, the lower lip and the 
soft parts of the chin. Next, with a chain saw, I made the section of 
the lower jaw; the two branches of which being thus separated, I was 
enabled to grasp' the tongue, and draw it out. By a rapid dissection, 
the diseased organ was then separated from the healthy parts, as far 
as beyond its anterior half, and over an extent of one inch. The sub- 
lingual gland^ had also to be sacrificed. Ligatures were applied upon 
the important vessels, so as efiectually to prevent hemorrhage. After 
this operation, the branches of the jaw were brought together, and 
maintained in contact by means of thread rolled round the incisor and 
cinine teeth ;f the ligatures placed upon the vessels were directed un* 
der the chin, under the inferior angle of the chin ; and the edges of 
the division were united by means of the twisted suture. Notwith-^ 
standing the extreme gravity of this operation, no accident was mani- 
fested. The union of the external parts was effected by first inden- 
tion ; the enormous loss of substance was rapidly repaired ; the bones 
became consolidated ; and, what is truly remarkable, forty days after 
the operation, the patient had recovered his speech, and at the same' 
time, the faculty of seizing and masticating his food. Anatomical 
examinations demonstrate that the afiection belonged to the class of 
epithelial cancroids. It may therefore be hoped that there will be no- 
relapse. — American Medical Monthly, 



TOOTH-DRAWING. 
Dr. C. T. Cushman publishes in the Dental Register, some diffi- 
cult cases of extraction of teeth. One was that of a man-servant who 
had been under treatment for months for what his physician termed 
an ^^unmanageable head-ache," and finally suspecting that the left, 
inferior dens, sap., which was much decayed, was the cause of the 
pain in the head, attempted to extract it. but broke it off below the 
level of the gum. Dr. C. tried Harris' forceps, slender root forceps, 

* Are there not two sublingual glands ? — JVashville Journal. 
t Were there no te«th injured by the saw ?-^/&, 
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k^y and elevators, without success. The punch was then resorted to, 
and the outer side being the most prominent portion of the fractured 
roots, he covered the fingers of the left hand with a napkin, placed 
theni within the mouth, clasped the left side of the inferior jaw, while 
the thumb placed along the margin of the gum served as a fulcrum. 
The punch, firmly grasped in the right hand, was then forced down 
as low as possible between the gum and the root on the outside, the 
handle depressed, then rising and pushing it toward the centre of the 
mouth, the roots instantly gave way. The roots were long, and peri- 
osteum extensively ulcerated, doubtless causing the Icn^ continued 
head-ache. 

By this method of thus using the punch. Dr. C. has rarely failed 
in^ such cases, and never found it necessary to cut away the alveolus. 

Case VIII was '^ a stumper for the dentist,^' This was an infe- 
rior dens, sap., growing in such a position as to be completely dove- 
tailed behind the second molar. Two persons had tried to extract 
this tooth without success. The tooth was firm, and no attempt was 
made by Dr. C. to extract it, and thinks that the physic forceps 
would be the best instrument in such a ease. The tooth would have 
to be forced back at least a line to clear the second molar.* 



MATERNAL INFLUENCE ON THE FCETUS, AS EX- 
HIBITED IN A CAT. 

Dr. Nelson — Dear Sir : — During a recent visit at Hillsborough, 
in this State, I became acquainted with the following circumstances. 
The case is a very singular one, and if you think it will interest your 
readers, you are at liberty to publish it in your Lancet : 

Mr. David Kimball was visited at his house by a little girl who 
had a club-foot, and who was very fond of cats. Mr. K. had a cat, 
who, up to this time, was pleased to be handled by any one ; but from 
the first, on seeing this child, seemed to be much frightened, and es- 
pecially so on account of her foot; for on seeing it, she would make 
the most desperate efforts to go away and hide. Some four weeks, or 



* In a similar case in our practice not long since, we cut freely around the erown 
made a frece lateral incision, and found no diEculty in removing the tooth with the 
root-forceps. We seized the tooth in such a manner as to cause it to glide over the 
posterior surface of the second molar, elevating the crown at the same time that the- 
usual motion was applied. A number of attempts had been made to extract thia^- 
tooth by a dentiet iu the country without succesa — American JournaL 
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thereabout, after the visit of this girl, the cat had a litter of four Wfr* 
tens ; and every one of the four, had each one foot turned in pre-. 
ciselj like the girl, and it was the same foot in each one. 

Respectfully yours, JAS. M. HARTWELL. 

Hampton, N. H., Nov. 27, 1853. 

[The above case is highly interesting in a physiological point of 
view, while it is unique in its charactei:. Very many are ii;iclined to 
disbelieve that the mind of the mother can exert any influeijce what- 
ever on the fostus ; and tliat the various singular appearances, or de- 
formities presented by the new-born infa^nt, ^^re traceable tp other 
causes than impressions made upon the mother's mind and trasmitted, 
the foetus in utero. Now what will they think of puss' fright ^t the 
club-footed little girl, and then giving birth to four kittens, each with, 
the deformity so well marked ? The Rev. Mr. Hartwell will accept 
our thanks for his communication. — Nelson^ $ American Laficet. 



NEW FASHIONED NEEDLE CASE. 

About the 1st of May, Miss Mary H., aged 19, accidentally and atf 
diSerent times plunged two needles into her arm, which I extracted. 
About a week afterwards she came to my office with her arm enor- 
mously swollen. I examined it without being able to discern the 
cause. She came the third time, May 22rf, when four needles were 
detected at the upper edge of the swelling, very deep in the flesh, 
which I was obliged to cut, before getting them. 25/A, four were 
taken. 29^A, fourteen were found— some of these worked \ip to the 
shoulder. 3Q^A, seventeen. Slst^ toolv one from the arm and five 
from the left breast. I found needles from time to time till sometime 
in July, amounting in all to 132 — from a small cambric up to a large 
sized darning needle. Some of them were very rusty, and others 
quite black ; some lay very deep under the muscles so that it was nec- 
essary to cut to the bone to get .them, while others were so near the 
surface that but a slight incision was necessary. Nearly all were 
taken from separate places. Thirty-five were found in the left breast^ 
(if I remember correctly,) thirteen in the right breast, four in the 
left side, the rest in the left arm and shoulder. 

Every suggestion that imagination and credulity could invent 1 as 
been circulated, as to the cause of this really singular phenamenon. 
It is supposed by some, that after getting in the first, she became so 



excited that she put the rest of them in herself, in a* state of somnam- 
bulism. She is a respectable young lady, of a respectable family, and 
affirms that she ^^ certainly know^ nothing about ijt." The family 
had a large box of needles whence she may have deinved her supply.. 
After the first forty or fifty, it was evident from the appearance of 
the needles that they were placed there at intervals, a few at a time. 
The inflammation at one time was so great, it was feared she would 
lose her arm. It is well now, with the exception, of being weak and 
somewhat crooked. These are the fkcts as far as I recollect. It 
would be a great satisfaction to know; exactly how they came there. — 
Iowa Medical Journal. 



Opeeation for Excision of the De^^tal Bban-cii of ths I.v- 
FBRipR Maxillary Nerve in Obstinate Tic Douleureux. — M. 
Sedillot, of Strasburg, has just operated upoDi a woman- in the follow- 
ing manner :— A slightly convex incisiirff^'as made along the inferior - 
border of the lower maxillia from the canine tooth to the interio»r bor- 
der of the masseter, The soft parts w^ere then, divided to the bonoj 
and a flap raised toward the upper part of the face, from over the- 
dental foramen, whence the dental branch was seen emerging in thick 
and voluminous ramifications. A small trephine was then applied- 
one inch posteriorly to this foramen, and a circular piece of bone, about 
two lines thick, removed. By breaking up a few lamellae of bone the 
dental nerve was laid bare, and cut at the posterior edge of the osse-^ 
ous aperture. Another section of the same nerve was then made two^- 
thirds of an inch anterior to the dental foramen, and the operator then 
seized with two forceps the anterior and pos.^erior extremities of the 
piece of nerve lying between the locality of the two sections. By 
pulling it backwards and forwards, its cellular connections were 
weakened, and the portion of nerve then extracted altogether, by iia 
anterior extremity. This isolated piece of nerve was abo^ one inch 
and a quarter long, round, of an opaline color, and presented no stri- 
king vascularity. The flap was allowed to fall down again, and the 
report mentions that the patient said on the eighth day that she suf- 
fered no more pain, and on the sixteenth the wound was quite healed, 
the cicatrix being hardly visible. It may be inferred from the cases 
published in this Journal, that there will in aU probability be a recur- 
rence of the pain. — Londo7i Lancet. 
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Science is the only true and proper basis of Art. 

Art is demonstrative Science ^ not demonstrative in the loose ac- 
ceptation of the term; but demonstration grounded upon real and 
positive certainties — grounded upon real^ substantial truths — upon 
unerriyig 'principles applied to art, and found to stand the actual 
test of practice. 

What, it maj here be asked, is dental science 7 What are its found- 
ations? What its limits? What its requirements, necessary to be 
fulfilled before one is competent to undertake and practice the dental 
art? 

. We reply, that Medical Science^ Chemical Science and Mie- 
chanical Science constitute the fundamental and essential ele- 
ments of Dental Science. These are the foundations nesessary to. 
be laid before you can expect to practice dentistry safely, successfully 
and conscientiously. 

Photophobia. — Photophobia, is a dread of light, as its name ini- 
plies, and consists of excessive, and the most painful sensibility to- the 
impressions of light. 

The first branch of opthalmic division of the fifth pair of nerves 
goes to the eye, and readily explains the medium of production of 
this affe3tion when the teeth are the cause. 

■ The American Journal of Medical Science records a most interest- 
ing case of this disease, where, after every kind of treatment had beea 
tried, nothing but the extraction of a few teeth did any good. And 
this, the record informs us, most promptly and effectually cured the 
affection ; showing that the teeth were in fault, and that they were 
the cause of all the mischief This case teaches a most useful lesson 
to physicians, who are so prone to overlook or even to suspect the 
teeth as being the sources of mischief, beyond the mouth. 

Otitis, Hydrocephalus and Dyspepsia, when originating from 
disease of the teeth, may be explained to be produced through the 
medium of the fifth, associating with the eighth and sympathetic 
nerves. — Prof. R. W. Handy, 
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Arsenic-Eaters. — The Stjrean peasants, says Prof Johnson, eat 
arsenic as the Chinese eat opium. Thej eat it for two specific pur- 
poses — to acquire plumpness and freshness of complexion, and to im- 
prove their ^^wind," so as to enable them to climb long and steep 
mountains without difficulty of breathing. And, strange to hear, 
these specific purposes are attained. But then the lives of those eat- 
ing it are greatly shortened ; and if they stop eating it they have the 
horrors of the delb^ium tremens^ and sufier all the agonies that a 
confirraed opium-eater or drunkard realizes. 

Encouragement of Science.— M. Breant, of Paris, has recently 
left one hundred thousand francs to be awarded to the discover of the 
cause of cholera or a cure for it. The interest of the money, is in the 
mean time, to be used in rewarding or encouraging the authors of any 
lesser discoveries in medicine. 

New Application op the Electric Telegraph.— We see that 
it is proposed to apply the electric telegraph to the piano, so that 
Listz, for instance, may set in his parlor in Paris, and playino- on his 
electric piano, communicate by wires, at once, with Vienna, Madrid 
Rome ; or, going further even, might extend the same harmony to St.- 
Petersburg and Constantinople. A submarine telegraph is all that ^a 
necessary to put us in the musical category of Monsieur Listz. 

Against Chloroform in any Case.— In the Association Medi- 
cal Journal for June, 1853, quoted in the American Journal of Medi- 
cal Sciences, we find Samuel Beecroft, Esq., takes the position ao-ainst 
the use of Chloroform under any circumstances whatever; and this 
t<)6, after having employed it pretty extensively, even in the major 
operations of Surgery. He objects to the induction of anaesthesia, at 
the expense of poisoning the blood. 

Sore Throat. — Dr. Merrill recommends, in the Boston Medical 

and Surgical Journal, the following prescription for Pharyngitis :^ 

1?ake— Iodine, half a drachm ; Iodide of Potash, one drachm ; distilled 
water, one ounce ; Sugar and Gum Arabic, each, dwo drachms — mix, 
-A^PPJy V Q'^.m^l hair pencil to throat whenever patient experiences a 
tickling sensation or desire to cough. 

Restoration of the entire Upper Lip.— The distinguished 
and most successful Surgeon, Prof. Carnochan, presents, ia tho 
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American Mec^ical Man'{}i?y, t case in which he formed the new por- 
tions for t%e Upper lip frbni the cheek, and retained them by tte 
twisted suture. The success ^v^^s complete. 

SooTiiiNe Liniment. — Dr. Douglass, of Georgia, gives, in the 
Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, the following formulary to 
make this liniment : — Digest for two weeks by the heat of the sun, a 
bar of turpentine soap aild four ounces of gum camphor in a gallon of 
y3ohol. Bottle this up, and add a drachm of chloroform to every 
four ounces, shaking the mixture while it coagulates. His mode of 
applying it, is to Coat the purt well, and cover it irhmediately with 
' paper ; and says, in neuralgia, rheumatism, irritable stomach, cramps, 
colic, &c., the sensation created is perfectly delightful. Dr. Doug- 
lass, whom we know to be a highly honorable professional gentleman, 
intimates that if there is room among the nostrum liniments, pain- 
killers, and pain-eradicators in this country for a new compound, the 
above composition may do good, provided it escapes the rapacious 
quacks. 

Ascites— JEndermic Treatment.— Dr. Falcot recommends fo- 
mentations, with decoction of digitalis. Two ounces of digitalis are 
boiled in a quart of water down to a pint ; compresses, dipped in the 
decoction, are laid over the abdomen, and covered with oil silk. The 
kidneys are soon powerfully affected. — Philadelphia Medical and 
Surgicdl JoitmaL 

Successful Operation for Cataract on a Patient agfd 
88. — Dr. Williams, of Boston, relates this case : — The cataract had 
existed more than twenty years. The needle was employed to break 
up the lens and push the opaque portions out of the axis of vision. 
No inflammation superveiied ; the old gentleman's habits were not in- 
terfered with ; and by the aid of glasses, he could see to read the finest 
pHnt of a newspaper. 

A physician attached to one of the hospitals of Paris, has recently 
donated 10,000 francs per annum to the proprietors of the Gazette 
des Hospitaux. First condition — ^his name is to be kept forever in- 
violably secret; second— 3000 francs are to encourage useful and 
practical papers for this journal ; third— 7000 francs are to be used 
in 'distributing the Gazette among physicians and students too poor to 
pay the subscription. 
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LEl:TEil FROM DR. WILLIAM A. PEASE. 

Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 4th, 1854. 
Dr. Hill— Dear Sir : — I notice, in a republication of an &,rticle 
iTrom the Dental Register of the West, in the January number of the 
Refcorder, ndinerous typographical errors, which, in some instances 
are ludicrous Sind stultify my meaning. Having been born in Con- 
necticut, educated in Connecticut, and studied medical dentistry in the 
East, I dislike to have the article go before my numerous friends and 
acquaintances in its present imperfect shape, and will call attention to 
«ome of the more important errors.* From a practice of several years 
both in the East and West, in which I have carefully noted the na-^ 
ttlre and progress of disease in both localities, as well as the mode of 
treatment, and its comparative eflBciency, I have witnessed with alarm 
the rapid progress of disease, and the little check it receives here es- 
pecially, from the generality of operators^, and the almost universal 
prevalence of artificial teeth, especially in the higher circles. It is 
truly a lamentable condition of society, a sad augury of the future, 
and a signi^cant indication of the tone and proficiency of medico-den- 
ial practice, when a majority of females of mature years wear artifi- 
cial teeth ; but we are so accustomed to the sight that we have come 
to think, if we reflect at all, that somehow or another, they were 
made to wear them, and that they would not be the delicate, refined, 
beautiful and fascinating creatures they are, with savory perfumed 
breaths, without these mechanical appendages ; and we iare not stag- 
gered at the full import of the loss, and the abortion of the dental 
effort to preserve the teeth, that we would be, were the surgeon or 

* We find upon examination that the complaint of Dr. Pease is wi^ll founded. But 
we hftVe this to plead in extenuation, so far as we are concerned, that nearly all the 
typogtaphical errors of which he complains were copied by our printer from the 
Journal in which we found his article. IBut the vexation to which he is subjected 
is not relieved by this transfer of responsibility. We have occasionally suffered 
from like ocburrences, and know how to sympathize with him, when he is made to 
say, not only what he never intended, but what indeod, he never thought of. — Eb- 
iTOR Recorded. 
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occulist to furnish half of his patients, as trophies of his skill, with 
TTOoden legs or artificial eyes. Dreadful as these facts appear, yet 
they stare us in the face, and have got to be met ; not by mechanics, 
uneducated, unreflecting men, who leap from the workshop to the 
office, ready-formed dentists, (like Venus from the foam of the sea,) 
ripe for any job or any operation ; but by educated, reflecting, earn- 
est medical men. Here the inquiry, fruitful in reflection, meets us, 
to what is this all to lead l What will be the condition of the next 
generation if this condition of things is to progress ; which is so bad 
with the present physically vigorous, active, heterogeneous society, 
gathered from all countries, but principally from the Eastern States 
and Europe, who came here as adventurers, full of life and energy and 
health, and have subdued the country, led a life of temperance and 
frugality, and by marrying and intermarrying these widely dissimilar 
stocks, have re-leavened and toned up by crosses the young now as- 
suming the active duties of life ; when wealth, luxury and a homog- 
enous race have produced their concomitant fruits of physical decay 
and enervation ? It is true, dentistry as a scientific profession has 
been but lately introduced here ; and a great number of decayed 
teeth existed in the mouths of those who had no resource but their 
own unaided exertions, and were forced to rely upon those who first 
offered their services. From such they received their first experience 
of dental skill, which consisted principally in an ability to extract 
teeth and supply a species of artificial dentures and an inefficient 
method of plugging ; and it is not strange that it has begotten a cor- 
responding belief and practice, and caused them to view a set of small, 
white, artificial teeth, mounted on a strip of polished gold, as the ul- 
tima thule, the heighth of dental attainment ; and to regard with a 
corresponding distrust him who proclaims as the basis of his creed, tke 
teeth should not be lost ; they were made for the use of the sys- 
tem^ and should be as enduring as the system ; and that educa- 
tion and medical skill constitute the noblest and only resource of the 
medico-dental profession. 

The physique of the inhabitants — Ohio is noted for her tall, well 
proportioned, noble race of men, and the physical and chemical con- 
stitution of the teeth is naturally as good as in New England ; for, be 
it observed, we have a large per cent, of foreigners, who generally 
bring with them large, healthy, well-developed teeth and maxillse ; 
but they pay little attention to them till forced to by actual pain ; 
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{his, in connection with the annual recurrence of billions or intermi- 
tent fevers, where mercury is pushed to soreness of the mouth, pro- 
duces deranged secretions, and an unhealthy condition of the mouth 
.and gum ; while the children's teeth are delicate, soft and friable — 
iprone to early caries, which runs rapidly through the soft bone. But 
I have already trespassed on your patience and exceeded the limits I 
proposed at commencement, which was only to ask a correction of 
some typographical errors in an article (the first of a series,) written 
for a home journal, for a particular class of readers, and the wants of 
a particular locality, where the fallacy, not to say criminality, of igno- 
rance in the healing art was attempted to be shown; and the great 
superiority of education as the foundation on which to rest thorough 
inedical and dental education was placed in contrast. For I am per- 
suaded there is a necessity for all earnest, reflecting men to pause and 
consider the future consequences to the race, if each succeeding gene- 
ra^tion is to deteriorate in physical strength, as they certainly will, if 
parents are thus to prematurely loose their teeth, and thus necessarily 
lower the tone and vigor of their constitution. I will offer as a motto 
in closing, the earnest exclamation of Goethe, " Licht ! licht ! mehr 
licht r^ which freely translated is ^^ Education ! education ! still more 
education.'' The German is the mother-tongue and is spoken by 
about one-third of our population entirely, and by nearly another 
third .as well or better than English, and a knowledge of it is neces- 
sary to business men. Hoping your efforts to sustain a journal, de- 
voted to the interests of dentistry, which I have perused with pleas- 
ure and profit from its first issue, may be crowned with success, 

I remain, yours respectfully, William A. Pease. 



A friend has sent us the following plan for 

WELDING PLATINA. 

Dissolve the grains in eight times their weight of aqua regia assisted bj heat. 

Precipitate the metal by muriate of ammonia; the precipitate thus obtained is 
partly agglutinated in the crucible into a spongy mass, and then compressed whilst 
cold in a rectangular mould by a powerful pressor other means which converts 
the platina into a dense block,, heat the block in a smith's forge or muffle furnace ; 
when it has reached the welding point or white heat give it one blow with the ordi- 
nary flatter or sledge hammer ; it then requires to be reheated and hammered until 
it is sufficiently welded or consolidated on all sides to admit of being forged into 
l?are. . 
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WHAT IS THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TKETH 

AND BEARD ? 

As our readers will perceive, we have. copied what we consider a very sensible 
article on " Shaving the Beardy^^ from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
which we commend to their attentive perusal. 

We have long bpen of the opinion that the almost universal custom in this coun- 
try of shaving the beard is fraught with more mischief to health and vi^or of con- 
stitution than most people are willing to admit. We have altogether eschewed the 
use of the. razor in our owq ca^se, save on the upper lip, and only tolerate it here 
out of a decent respect to. popular opinion, and an individual dislike to the mus- 
tache, from certain unpleasant associations. But we do wish from our heart that 
the cv^tom of shaving at aH were entirely abandoned, believing as we do that it is 
decidedly a barbarous one. 

And, individually, we are glad that the matter has been taken in hand by cer- 
tain independent thinkers aijd wjjters who. seem determined to bring about a real 
hirsute reformation. 

That diseases of the throat, larynx, bronchia, &c., are often relieved, if not entire- 
ly prevented by withholding the razor from the face and throat, is too well known 
to be considered much of a novelty, ouj* readers will agree. 

But that the teeth are implicated at all in the matter, may not so readily be ad- 
mitted. But why not ? Why may not the teeth suffer severely from this cause ! 

We believe it to be an admitted fact that the people of England and the United 
States suffer far spore fro;n, djseases of th.e teeth, and the consequent loss of those 
organs, than any other people in the world. But why is this so, ? We have never 
yet found a satisfactory answer. 

It is true, we have read long dissertations and learned essays upon this subject, 
but up to the present momjsnt we do noi think that the question has been fully and 
satisfactorily inet. 

We think we understand the more immediate or proximate causes of this whole- 
sale destruction of the teeth. We are also able to comprehend some of those more 
indirect and remote causes which are supposed to contribute to this result, Rut 
yet, we do not feel satisfied. 

The effect of climate— th(? influence, of disea^e-^the social habits of the people—. 
hereditary tendencies', &c., these are doubtless to be considered, but will they ac- 
count satisfactorily for tl;,^. difference which is acknowledged to exist between the 
teeth of our own, and those of the people of other cQuntries,? 

And if not, have we ndt still to look for influences which have hither.tp, eithpi: 
been overlooked or entirely disregarded. , t ♦ 

What then may be the efl^ct of sfiaving the, heard upon tUp dental organs! Let 
us fo^ a few momenta consider this question. 
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Here then, at the outset, we have this singular fact, that precipely where the 
habit of shaving the face is most generally adopted and pf^^ticea, there is con- 
fessedly the greatest amount of suffering from diseases of the teeth. This we be- 
lieve to be the fact, and whatever may be thought of it in this respect, we can but 
regard it as a coincidence of some importance. We doubt not hix% our very serious- 
ness in the matter will provoke a smile on the face of some of our readers who may 
have come clean and smoothly shaven from the chair of their barber ; but we ask 
them to explain this coincidence, together with other considerations which we 
herewith present, tf there be no force in the argmment. 

In addition to those presented by the author of the article which we copy, we 
would suggest that the face cannot be closely shaven without producing a con- 
siderable degree of irritation. And where the practice is followed day by day, and 
the razor is rather dull, we have here a source of continuous irritation which must 
be disastrous. In very many cases where the cuticle is thin, and the beard tough 
and wiry, blood fallows the razor at every stroke, and the papill^^ry organs are con- 
stantly fretted, and the sentient extremities of the nerves are suJDJ^sted to an amount 
of irritation, which^ if inflicted as a punishment, would be consideFed as barbarout 
in the. extreme. 

In order to estimate this irritation, let the reader apply some pure eau de cologne 
or- bay water, or a little whiskey, to his face imipediately after shavisEsg., and witnesg 
the result. It will sting like fire — it will start the tears in a moment^t will) mak^ 
him '^ wince like a galled jade." 

But previous to shaving no such effects will be experienced from its application.. 
Now who will undertake to say that this amount of irritation, and the necessary ex-^ 
posure opAsequent upon it, can be continued > long time with impunity ? 

Take another case. 

Let the upper lip be shaved with a dull ra^or, and our word for it, eyes unaccus- 
tomed to tears wiU weep profusely. But what relation is there between tbe eyea^ 
and the beard of the upper lip ? 

That this relationship is intimate and important, we have conclusive evidence ib 
these simple experiments. But, individually j we have another, which our readers 
will excuse us if we mention in this connection. 

For many years we have suffered with weakness and irritation of the tarsal mem- 
brane of our eyes, and this irritation has been, so severe at times as to thr^e^en the 
loss of the visual organs. But by accident we found that by allowing the hair to 
grow unshaven upon our cheeks we were sensibly relieved of this irritation, acd 
have continued wearing our beard as nature has forijied it in this respect, with con- 
ficieus advantage ever sic^cc. An,d we have not the least doubt that in thousands of 
cases the most decided and marked relief would follow a similar course where such 
irritation exists. 

In view of all these considerations, is it improbable — nay, is it not altogether- 
probable — that there may be an intimate relationship between the beard and teetlif 
and that to the general and prevailing custom of shaving the beard may be attrilm- 
ted not merely the prevalence of bronchial and lung affections, which constitute th©^ 
' most terrible scourge of our country, but the wholesale aaid' increasing destruction 
of the dental organs. 

No question of greater magnitude to our profession can be presented, than that 
which involves the causes of this premature destruction of the teeth, among the 
people of this nation, and especially as this evil is increasing at % rate so alarmin©.. 
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At the rate things are now going we shall' be compelled to supply the children 
with artificial dentures in the course of a few more generations. For we can scarce- 
ly preserve the natural organs now, in many cases, even with the utmost care, until 
adult existence. 

It may be said that women and children have no beards, and consequently our 
reasoning is inconclusive. In reply to this, we have only space at present to eay, 
that there is a passage of Scripture which aflBrms that the " sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, unto the third and fourth generations." And the history 
of medicine most completely vindicates its truth, in more ways than one. Man was 
never made either to enjoy or suffer alone. And the result of evil habits are not 
always most distinctly visible in those who immediately indulge them. But the 
consequences will, at some time, appear. 

Some kinds of grain must lie in the ground through the winter, before it will 
germinate to perfection. Certain kinds of vegetables are a bug time in coming 
to maturity. And thus it is with habits. The parent may be conscious of 
no direct evil to himself in following a given course of conduct, but the seed is 
planted, and his offspring must suffer. Nature never works blindly — never works 
without an object— a d9sign. And it is simply absurd, to suppose that in strict ac- 
cordance with a uniform law of our being, the development of the beard upon a 
man's face is altogether useless, or the shaving it habitually an innocent recreation. 

We cannot by any means do justice to the subject in these few brief notes. A 
variety of considerations bearing upon this matter present themselves to our mind 
while we write, which must be dismissed for the present. Our object is, merely to 
break ground, in hopes that the matter will be taken up and thoroughly considered 
as we think it should be, by some competent writer. 

We confess our indebtedness for some valuable hints upon this subject, to an in- 
teresting editorial in the New York Tribune, which we guess is from the pen of 
Bayard Taylor, Esq. ; at all events, we wish we could have had his opportunities 
for making observations upon this subject, among the different races of pepple em- 
braced w^ithin the extensive circuit of his travels. • 

We glanced at the article, and as we read the following sentence, recommending 
the wearing of beards — " In this country of spare visages and throats, it may be 
particularly commended as the best preventitive against the tooth ache and bron- 
chitis" — we thought, is there not much force as well as good sense in the sugges- 
tion J and may we not profit by a friendly hint. 



AMENDE HONORABLE. 

We have received a friendly note from Dr. F. Y. Clark, Editor of the Dental 
Monitor, accompanied by a communication for the Recorder, touching the matter 
embraced in the letter which we published from Dr. Robertson in the January No» 

The Dr. assures us that the fault of publishing the articles referred to by Dr. 
Robertson and the Editor of this journal without credit is solely due to- the per- 
verseness and obstinacy of his publisher, and that he most sincerely deprecates the 
occurrence, which we will do him the justice to believe. We withhold his commu- 
nication simply because we wish as much as possible to avoid personal strife and 
altercation. We noticed the matter because we deemed it right, but feel batisfie^ 
with Dr. Clark's explanation. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Scrcral communications have been received from our subscriber!?, with reference 
to the^withholding the last No. of Vol. 7, in consequence of non-payment of sub- 
scription, avering, that they have forwarded the money, for which no acknowledg- 
ment has been made. Now, we wish to have it distinctly understood, that we have 
nothing to do with this matter whatever. Our predecessor, Dr. C. C. Allen, has h^d 
the entire responsibility as to the finances of the Recorder, up to the time of trans- 
ferring the business into our hands, about the 1st of Jan. last. Since which time 
we hold ourself responsible. Dr. Allen will doubtless explain all matters of this 
kind, if personally addressed upon the subject, and make all due satisfaction. 

In answer to our subscribers who wish to know how they shall forward the 
amount of subscription, we would say, enclose the amount in a letter directed to 
the Editor, and forwaid at our risk. A Dentist must be hard pushed who would 
lie to cheat us of two dollars. We will take his word that he sends it, whether re- 
ceived or not. Send New York or New England currency, if in bills ; if in gold, 
send dollar pieces, secured to the letter by sealing-wax or something to keep it se- 
cure. The best way is to pay m^ forthwith, and then the matter will be done with, 
and all future diflSculty avoided. When we receive enough to make it worth while, 
we shall publish our receipts in the Recorder. Our agents are authorized to receipt 
all payments made to them, the same as if made to the Editor. 



TRAUMATIC TETANUS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY 

ICE. 

Dr. B. D. Carpenter, of Cutchogue, L. I., reports in the New York Medical Times, 
the successful treatment of two cases of this terrible disease, by applying ice to the 
head and spine of the patients during the spasms. This ai)plication, it is said, acted 
like a charm, and immediately relieved the most painful symptoms. Both patients 
recovered within a very short time. The ice was applied from ten to thirty min- 
utes each time, with intervals of from two to eight hours. 

We have witnessed one death from Traumatic Tetanus, superinduced by opera- 
tions upon the teeth, and such a thing may possibly occur again. It is well to 
kuQW that such an application may cure this disease. 



FRIENDLY NOTICES. 

We wish to express our grateful acknowledgments to our exchanges for the cour- 
teous and kindly manner in which we have been welcomed among the corps Edit- 
orial, and the cordiality with which our Recorder has been received, notwithstand- 
ing some difficulties and disadvantages experienced at the start. 

Also to some of our correspondents who have so promptly renewed their sub- 
scriptions for the current volume, and who have accompanied the same with their 
kind words and generous good wishes for our success. Such kind words are treas- 
ured up as among the pleasant things to which we may always recur with interests 



DENTAL PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

We call the attention of our readers to the advertisements in the present mumbea 
headed as above. Those desiring a chance may find thorn of interest. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE DENTISTRY. 

Since our last issue, we have received iiiforraation in regard to tile operations of 
Bome of the exhibitors, and the Dental Committee in reference to dental exhibitions 
at the Crystal Palace, that presents the whole affair in a very unpleasant aspect. 

It seems that the awards, of which We spoke in the last number} Were not made in 
accordance with the report of the Comtiaittee, at least the majority report, and that 
the result has given great tiissatisfactibn, and created a controversy which is likely 
to end in strife and ill feeling. Whatever hiay be the real facts in the case, we can 
but deprecate these unpleiasant circiimstances. It seems as if nothing dould be ac- 
complished in our profession without stirring up a civil war. The endlefefe feiids 
ftnd jealousies of professional life seem peculiarly rife amongst us, as every occa- 
sion brings them forth in their most painfUl aspects. And the worst of it is, that 
they must come before the public in such shape as to display the heterogeneotisnefea 
of the materials of which our profession is composed, and the entire Want of fellow- 
ihip and good feeling that seems to exist amongst us. 

We shall not pretend to decide the merits of the case before us, in view of the 
various conflicting statements which we have heard. We have scarcely a heart to 
wade through the Voluminous details of this affair, when we think how easily it 
taight have been avoided, if every one had been willing to ^ojust right. 

But henceforth the very subject Of dental exhibitions will so savour of strife and 
controversy, as to be completely distasteful to us. 



JOINT STOCK TOOTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The semi-annual Dental Expositor, for February contains the announcemetit and 
Articles of Association for the organization of ^ Joint Stock Company for themanii- 
facture of Mineral Teeth, entitled the '' New York Teeth Manufacturing Co." 

We believe that a Joint Stock Company orgianized for the same putpoSe tas 
teen iii full blast for some time past in Waterbury, Ct., under the superintendence 
of Dr. C. O. Crosby of New Haven. 

It is really getting to be a great business— a staple business, this manufacturing 
tniiieral teeth, and at the rate things are r>rogressing, we are apprehensive that even 
our children will have to be supplied with them before three more generations are 
passed, or remain toothless. There is unquestionably a great deterioration in the 
teeth of each successive generation now coming upon the stage of existence, and 
what is to be the result? The constitutional structure of the teeth of children now 
in existence, is Radically deficient, in a vast majority of eases. And a grave Ques- 
tion is hereby presented to the niind of the physiologist as well as the dental sur- 
geon* 1& not this degeneracy equally evident in regard to the ossifie s;J^stem gener- 
ally ? If 80, it is a most alarming fact. 

We shall t'eturn to this stibject again in some future number. 



Ambler's Journal op Dental Operations. Published yearly by J. G. Ambler, 
M. D., 31 Washington Place, N. Y. 
We have been accustomed to use this work for several years past, and have come 
to regard it as almost indispensable; For real convenience, we prefer it to any 
which we have ever used. Every practitioner of Dentistry should have this or some 
similar arrangement in which to record his operations. 



DEVOTED TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
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ODONTALGIA--ITS PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT- 

A valuable article by J. P. Togg, M. D., appeared in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Dental Science, (July, 1853,) under this head, 
which, in view of its general utility, we are not surprised to see copied 
entire by some of our medical cotemporaries. Believing an article on 
this subject needed by the j)hysician as well as dentist, and that the 
one is as appropriate as any to be met with, we present a synopsis of 
the substance of it^ — if indeed the substance of a good article of six- 
teen pages can be condensed in the space of five or six. — We depart 
from the author's arrangement, in bringing the ^'Pathology" and 
'^Treatment" of each disease together, regarding it more convenient 
for reference. His own words are preserved as nearly as possible, 
but the sign of quotation is employed only when a sentence or pas- 
sage is given entire. 



To the form of Odontalgia, which is the result of simple exposure 
and irritation of the dental pulp, maybe given the name of tooth-ache 
by direct irritation. It is characterized by quick, darting pain, and 
by the suddenness of its invasion and subsidence upon the presence or 
removal of irritants. 

Treatment. — Application of narcotics and anaesthetics to deaden 
sensation : or vehement stimulation of the exposed nerve to exhaust 
its sensibility, as by the essential oils of cloves, cinnamon, cajeptit. 
Kreosote is both stimulant and anodyne ; combined with morphia in a 
thin paste, it acts well. A thick solution of gutta percha in chloro- 
form allays the pain, and forms a coating which shields the nerve for* 
awhile."* Permanent relief is only afforded by extraction of the tooth, 

* A pledget of cotton, saturated with a golutioa of gum copal in chloroform/ 
anewcrs ar similar purpose. 
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or by destruction of the nerve. For the lattef, arsenous acid is thet 
most efficient, combined Tfith four parts of morphia to abate the pain. 
Apply directly to the nerve on a small pellet moistened with kreosote, 
and covered with a cap [of wax] so as to avoid pressure.* Irritation 
may run on to 

Odontitis, or inflammation of the dental pulp. This begins ordi- 
narily with a dull, gnawing uneasiness, (sometimes accoinpanied by a 
sensation of heat,) increasing to a severe throbbing pain, the precursor 
of suppuration. '' Should the inflammation extend beyond the pulp 
cavity, the pain is not increased by pressure on the tooth, nor is th© 
tooth started from its socket. The application of cold to the tooth m 
also followed by temporary relief" The intense pain results from the 
distension of the capillaries of the pulp from the inflammation, and the 
unyielding nature of the cavity ; the increasing engorgement being 
attended by increased pain, which is not relieved by suppuration, until 
the fluid gets exit through the fang, or the pulp becomes disorganized 
- — the pus only increases the pressure on the nerves. Excitement of 
the heart and arteries is also apt to increase the pain. Like other in- 
flammations, it has exacerbations at night, owing partly to the recum- 
bent posture, and also to the warmth of the head imbedded in pillows. 
The pain is modified by temperament, and by the condition of the 
tooth. The acute form of inflammation of the pulp ^^ extends to 
every part of the pulp and lining membrane, and terminates usually 
in Bupjfuration. It is more common before than after exposure of the 
pulp." The chronic form usually results from exposure of the pulp, 
and is not so painful as the acute ; sometimes there is little or even no 
pain. 

The Treatment will be, to extract the tooth, to destroy the nerve, 
or to subdue the inflammation by antiphlogistics — to be determined by 
the amount of pain, progress of inflammation, condition of the sur- 
rounding parts, value of the tooth, &c. If the inflammation has pro- 
ceeded too far for arrest, or the lining membrane become exposed, and 
the object is to preserve the tooth, the nerve should at once be de- 
stroyed. ^'If the tooth is not eroded, or if the inflammation is not 
caused by the direct application of irritants to the exposed pulp, the 
antiphlogistic treatment may succeed" — leeches to the gums, saline 

• W« generally frefer one part arsenic to ivfo of morphia, using about the 20th 
of a gralm of the compound, and letting it remain in the cavity six or eight houra — 
rc-dpplyinu the powder, if neee&sary. 
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cathartics, and rigid abstinence. When suppuration has occurred— 
indicated by the tooth appearing longer than the rest, loose, and very 
sore — the tooth may be drilled (as recommended by Dr. Hullihen) to 
eracuate the pus. 

Peridontitis, or inflammation of the investing membrane of the 
tooth, is closely allied to the preceding, and may be produced by the 
same causes. But it is more likely to be metastatic. The pain is 
first dull, then acute and throbbing. There is soreness and elonga- 
tion of the tooth, redness and swelling of the gums, and sometimes of 
the cheek. ''In both these forms of odontalgia we may have all the 
accompaniments of inflammation, such as constipation, head ache, dry 
skin, flushed cheeks, full and rapid pulse ; in short inflammatory fe- 
ver.'' The treatment is very much the same in both. 

Fungus of the nerve is a growth in the nerve cavity in which the 
nerve has suppurated, and probably originates from a remnant of the 
<3ental blood vessels. It is of a deep red color, soft, bleed* readily and 
freely, sometimes insensible, at others highly sensitive. It may be 
small and deep in the fang, but generally protrudes, filling up the 
cavity formed by caries.— (Hullihen.) It must be destroyed by the 
a.ctual cautery. By bleeding it freely, the pain may be relieved. 

Odontalgia may also proceed from exostosis. Kemedy, extraction. 

More general causes of Odontalgia. Intermediate between 
the foregoing and the causes now to be considered, is a nervous condi- 
tion, in which the general sensibility is so exalted that slight causes 
induce severe pain. 

Neuralgic tooth-ache may proceed from any affection capable of 
producing neuralgia elsewhere. Among the intrinsic affections may 
be mentioned neuritis^ or inflammation of the nerve or its neurilem- 
ma ; engorgement of the vessels of the nerve ; venous congestion. Any 
pressure of the nerve along its course, as from exostosis, aunerism, 
tumor or foreign body may produce neuralgic tooth-ache. The teeth 
are often implicated in attacks of facial neuralgia or tic douloureux^ 
which may depend upon similar causes. In a case of this disease, 
the Gasserian ganglion was fibro-cartilaginous, and as large as a nut- 
meg. Or the disease may depend upon disorder of the encephalon,. 
affecting the fifth nerve at its origin. 

This general neuralgia of the face may result from the irritation of 
a diseased tooth— by radiation, or " that power of the nervous cen- 
tres by which they disperse an impression made at one point aver a 
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TVide circuit," or by transferrence^ by which an impression at one 
point is felt at a remote one. This irritation of a ramnssle of the in- 
ferior dental nerve may arouse central disturbance, and be radiated 
over the whole face and head ; and, (illustrative of the law of trans- 
ferrenoe,) in a case of Mr. Lawrence, ^'neuralgia of the thumb was 
caused by the pressure of a "pivot tooth on the nerve of an old 
fang:' 

The teeth may also suifer those strange wandering pains which 
characterize the masked intermittents of malarious districts. Univer- 
sal malaise generally accompanies the disturbance. '^ As the disease 
advances, the periodic element gradually retires, and the neuralgio 
becomes unduly prominent." 

The pain of neuralgic tooth-ache is usually acute, sometimes mild 
at first, gradual in its increase and decline, usually irregular, (mode- 
rate, slow, or darting through the dental arches,) sometimes regularly- 
intermittent. When it occurs in sound teeth it is paroxysmal, is at- 
tended with little or no swelling, and occupies a considerable portion 
of the jaw, ^' and especially when it alternates or is associated with 
pain of the same character in other parts of the face, there can be 
little doubt as to its real nature." {Wood, Practice of Medicine,) 
The Treatment will vary according to the cause. If the disease 
depend upon exaltation of general sensibility, nervous or vascular de- 
rangement, disturbance of the nervous centres, malarious poisoning, 
etc., it must be conbatted by general treatment adapted to the condi- 
tion of the case. In obstinate cases of local neuralgia, M. Roux re- 
commends, if the inferior nerve be involved, trephining the lower jaw 
so as to reach the nerve : he then severs it and passes a stick of potas- 
sa fusa up and down the canal, so as completely to destroy it. For 
the superior nerve, an incision is made upon the cheek, and the caus- 
tic introduced as deeply as possible along the infra^orbital canal. Lo- 
cal sources of the disease, as pressure on the nerve for tumors, irrita- 
tion fromdiseased teeth, &o., must be looked for and the cause re- 
moved. 

Sympathetic tooth-ache.—^' The nervous connections of the teeth 
are'" so numerous and so extensive, that we need not be surpx'ised at 
theVide range of their sympathies. The fifth nerve, supplying the. 
whole face and all the organs of the senses, brings them in relation 
with the entire head. But besides this, they-have special connections 
with many of the more important organs of the head. Meckel's gan- 
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glion and its branches, forming a sort of sympathetic centre for the 
entire head, is directly connected with the superior maxilllary nerve, 
just as it is about passing into the infra-orbital canal for the supply of 
the upper teeth. With the ear they are still more intimately con- 
nected through the otic ganglion, which rests upon the inferior max- 
illary nerve, at its exit from the foramen ovale. This miion will ex- 
plain the extreme frequency of ear-ache in children at the period of 
second dentition, and the tooth-ache which sometimes attends it. The 
same ganglion, by means of the tympanic plexus which is so dij-ectly 
connected with it, brings them in relation with the glosso-pharyngeal 
and the pneumo-gastric nerves, and so establishes a sympathy between 
these organs and the whole upper portion of the alimentary canal, and 
with the lungs. Through the sympathetic system these connections 
are indefinitely extended. With the spinal cord they have not only 
the union, through the origin of the fifth nerve, with the spinal bulb,, 
but also through the numerous filaments of the sympathetic which are^ 
connected with the spinal nerves. Thus we find that, through this 
intricate web of sensory filaments, the teeth are directly or indirectly 
united with every organ in the system. 

'^ During certain conditions of the system, therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that these sympathies should be roused ta undue activity. 
Many diseases have the power of inordinately exciting nerves remote 
from the organ ajBfected. The various disturbances of the alimentary 
canal are remarkable for this peculiarity. The anatomical eonnection 
between the stomach and bowels, and the teeth, already glanced at, 
sufficiently prepares us to expect tooth-ache as an occasional accom- 
paniment of disorder of the apparatus of alimentation. 

u Preg^iancy is another state which is very liable to excite sympa- 
thetic tooth-ache. This is indeed but a part of those numerous re- 
mote disturbances which are caused by the peculiar condition of the 
Uterus at this interesting period. All the organs of the abdomen are 
involved in that intricate net of nervous filaments which are ultimately 
distributed to the uterus. The two great cords of the sympathetio 
which descend from the solar plexus and semi-lunar ganglion, on both 
sides of the aorta, first unite over that vessel in a plexus which weaves; 
into itself all the various threads of which these cords and the stray 
fibres which surround them are composed. Having thus knit up the 
life of the whole abdomen in one intricate interlacement of fibrillae^ 
the nervous mass then divides into its two hypogastric nerves and 
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their plexuses. Those proceed directly to the ganglia of the uterus, 
sending off great numbers of nervous twigs to all the neighboring or- 
gans, and wrapping all the pelvic viscera in their labyrinthine threads. 
In this manner is the great organ of reproduction brought into rela- 
tion with the entire frame. During pregnancy, as has been clearly 
demonstrated by Pr. Lee, the nervous system undergoes the same 
change to which all the other structures of this organ are subjected. 
They increase in size, and this increase extends even to the cordg 
which descend from the semilunar ganglia. There are, therefore, 
both anatomical and physiological reasons for the extensive range of 
sympathies possessed by the pregnant uterus. The close contact of 
the semilunar ganglion with the stomach, and the relations between 
that organ and the teeth, explain how these may be involved.'^ 

These forms of odontalgia require constitutional treatment, which 
must be left to the judgment of the practitioner in each individual 
case. 

Rheumatism and Gout may also affect the teeth. Of the latter, 
an interesting case is recorded by Dr. Harris in his Principles and 
Practice of Dental Surgery. The treatment must be directed to- 
wards the general disease. — Southern Journal of Medical and 
Physical Science, 



APPLICATION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY THE; 
AUROPLASTIC PRINCIPLE, 

NoRWALK, Gt., Nov. 9th, 1853.. 

Dr. C. a, Harris— Z)ear Sir: — ^^In the October No. of the 
American Journal, I noticed an article entitled, *' Application of Ar- 
tificial Teeth, by the Auroplastic Principle, by Edwin Truman, 
Dentist, London." 

In referring to this article in your editorial, you observe, *'In al- 
luding to the use of gutta-percha as a base for artificial teeth in a 
former number of the Journal, we stated that we believed Dr. Hill, 
of Norwich, (should be Norwalk, Ct.,) was the first to test its appli- 
cability for this purpose. He informed us by letter, about four years 
ago, if our memory serves us correctly, that he had then made some 
experiments with it, which promised the most satisfactory results. We 
should be glad to hear from him again upon the subject, and learn to 
what extent his expectations had, by his subsequent experience, been 
realized." 
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tt will be my pleasure to respond to the wish so courteously ex- 
J)ressed in the paragraph just quoted, and I will now proceed to give 
the result of some experiments with the substance referred to. 

My Experiments with 'pure gutta percha as a base for artificial 
teeth, were by no means satisfactory. It is too stringy and elastic in 
its pure state, to be used with much convenience. I therefore made 
a compound, similar to the article known as '' Hill's Stopping" — with 
which I was much better satisfied, and which I subsequently used as 
a base for artificial teeth. 

With this compound material, my experiments have been chiefly 
made. My method is as follows: After having secured, and pre- 
pared my plaster model, I cut out a rough pattern for a plate, from 
the compound material, which is rolled out into a sheet about the six- 
teenth of an inch in thickness. This, I immerse in hot water, when 
it immediately becomes soft and plastic. While plastic, I press it 
with my thumb and fingers where I wish it to go Upon the model. 
Occasionally immersing it in the hot water as it becomes cool, until it 
is made to take the precise shape which I desire. It is now to be 
trimmed arid dressed until the edges are smooth and true. 

It is necessary that the alveolar border should be quite thicfe. This 
can C)e easily made so, by adding small strips, until the required thick- 
ness is obtained. Wh^n this is done, it is ready to receive the teeth, 
which may be secured as follows : 

If pivot teeth are used, (and they can be in many cases with satis- 
faction,) I proceed as follows: I sit down, with my model before me, 
with a small spirit lamp lighted at my right hand. After selecting 
the tooth which I design to use, I seize it with a pair of common 
pliers and gradually heat it in the blaze of the spirit lamp^ (it re- 
quires but little heat,) and then press it firmly in its bed on the alve- 
olar border, just as I wish it to stand when in the mouth. And thus 
I proceed, until the teeth are aiTanged, occasionally trying the piece 
in the mouth, to see that it is all right. Supposing the teeth to be 
a.11 right in their arrangement, I next proceed with a small fiat-smooth 
pouited instrument to lay the compound all around the base of the 
teeth, in a solid and substantial mannner, occasionally heating my 
instrument in the blaze of the spirit lamp, and massing it down. If 
ordinary plate teeth are used, they should be lined, or backed in the 
usual manner for setting on plate, only leaving the backings longer 
than is customary for soldering on platOj and allowing it to turn out 
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isb little from th^ tooth, so that the compound can cover it, and retain 
it firmly in its place. This can be done so as to give great strength 
to the teeth, wlien properly arranged. All this can be done in less 
time than it will require to write these directions, save, perhaps, the 
i)acking of the teeth. 

I suppose the teeth now in use in Dr. Allen's process of continuous 
^nms will answer a better purpose for this kind of work. Such, in 
^hort, is my plan of setting teeth, on a compound base. It will be 
perceived, that any required shape can be given to the gums, and any 
^irregularity in the alveolar ridge easily adjusted. A portion of the 
'Compound I prepare of a gum color, and lay it on as may suit my 
<5onvemdence or taste, with my small smooth-flat instrument, heated iii 
the bkze of my spirit lamp. The whole process is very simple, and 
anuch easier executed than the method adopted by Mr. Truman of 
London^ 

L^ us consider the objections to tkis way of mounting artificial 
-teeth. The objection does not lie on the ground of non-retention of 
the teeth. If proper care is observed in mounting them, they will 
bear any legitimate use in mastication. They will also continue use- 
ful for several years, as my experiments will show. # 

But the great objection in my mind is, they will not retain their 
proper color. I have succeeded in making a beautiful gum colored 
compound, and can paint them with various shades of the same article, 
and when £rst used, look exceedingly well, but they will change color 
in ike mouth, and look bad enough after a little use. If this difficulty 
could be obviated, I should think much better of the plan. But I see 
not how it can be, until we can impart to it an enameled surface, 
\^hich is not soon likely to be accomplished. A flesh colored com- 
pound would indeed be miserable, but I have not yet succeeded in 
making a gum color that would not fade, or turn dark and livid, 
under th^ influence of the action of the fluids of the mouth. A sim- 
ple compound like the " stopping," operates the best in the long run, 
of any I have tried, 

Temporary sets may be constructed on this plan, with great facility 
and at a small expense, answering a very good purpose. Indeed, I 
should think them altogether preferable to the English bone, or hip- 
popotamus base. And they may be renewed or entirely reconstructed 
at any time, with little difficulty. 

For under sets, this article is peculiarly adapted, inasmuch as it is 
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80 easily moulded to any desirable form. And the bass can be mad© 
so thick and strong, dis to enure any service. And the teeth ^M 
firmly held in their places by being stuck into the compound when 
slightly heated, without any other support. It will aflFord sufficient 
weight to the piece, and bulk, to any extent. Where one or moire 
grinders are lost, this plan furnishes a simple and economical substif 
tute^ as they may be retained without clasps or ligatures^ 

If thrown back thirty years, I should certainly regard this as a 
great and useful invention. And even now, it may be regarded as a 
great convenience for temporary uses. But otherwise, I have little 
satisfaction in this kind of work, since I have seen the beautiful block 
and continuous gum work of the present day. As to strength, there 
is no difficulty ; . and in some cases it may be made really handsome-. 
But it is not easy to overcome our predilection in favour of the pre- 
cious metals, as a base for artificial teeth. 

I have thus, my dear doctor, endeavored to give you a very brief 
description of my experiments on the ''auroplastic principle," and 
would be pleased to communicate more specific information regarding 
it, either to yourself, or any other member of the dental profession^ if 
desired so to do> at any time. 

Very truly yours, A. HILL. 

P. S. I do not understand how gold can be deposited directly on 
gutta-percha by means of the galvanic battery, as set forth by Mr^ 
Truman, of London. If this can be done, a great point will be gained,, 
as to the success of these experiments, and the principal objectioM 
obviated. 

Perhaps you can give me some light upon this subject. If so, I 
would esteem it a special ia^wov. —AmeriGan Journal of Dental 
Science, 



PROFESSIONAL PEBBLES, PICKED UP ON THE SEA- 
SHORE OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

BY J. E. SANBORN, M. D. 

!rhoso parts of the body which are newly formed, as for instance, a 
i'ecent cicatrix, are much more liable to ulceration than those which 
have long existed. . . ; Parts remote from the heart ulcerate more ra- 
pidly than those in its vicinity, from the enfeebled capillary forces* 
.... In searching for the causes of disease, we often err in limiting 
our observation to recent influences, quite omitting more remote \m,t 
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perhaps equally eJKcacious ones. . . . Slight causes, long continued, arc 
often as efficient agents of disease, as sudden, but violent ones. ... As 
as a general thing, in case of severe internal inflammations, the sud- 
den change of the pulse from very slow to very fast, is one of the iirst 
indications of the yielding of the system, and of approaching dissolu- 
tion. . . .If the pupil be dilated during sleep, there is reason for fear* 
.... In obscure diseases of children, keep a sharp look out for som6 
form of cerebral disorder, very likely hydrocephalus .... It is often 
very important to diagnose the cause of convulsions, occurring to 
children, whether m the brain, or in some other organ. We may con- 
clude it is not in the brain, if the attack be sudden, if it occur in the 
midst of previous health, if consciousness exist between the convul- 
sions and if the respiration be not abnormal. 

When consumption is inherited, it more generally develops itself in 
the same sex as that of the predisposing parent In very young in- 
fants, under six months of age, the pulse is often quite undisturbed in 
dangerous illness, especially by serious abdominal affections .... In 
case of disease of any internal organ, produced by severe external in- 
jury, the longer the interval between the accident and the manifesta- 
tion of disease, the less favorable will be the probabilities of recovery. 
There are states of debility, in which the action of the heart, in- 
stead of being less frequent, is more frequent than in health, and the 

success of treatment will at once show itself accordingly When 

profuse perspiration occurs in the course of protracted disease, with- 
out a crisis, the case demands much care; exhaustion will very likely 
set in, and stimulants will be needed It is not the mere perspira- 
tion in fever, that is so salutary; none but out-siders think so, but it 
is that peculiarly favorable condition of the system which involves 
spontaneous perspiration. The point is not to make the patient 
sweat, but to induce such a condition of the whole system that he will 
sweat himself. 

The distressing and often fatal effects arising from severe constitu- 
tional irritation, generally depend much more upon the state of the 
system, than upon the amount or severity of local irritation, or even 

the absorption of a morbid poison Warm climates (and seasons) 

increase constitutional irritability and diminish the vital powers. ... 
The treatment of chronic diseases frequently resolves itself into little 
else than the careful restoration of all the secretions, and the cautious 
removal of all obstruction in the pathway of the patient's Spontaneous 
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Tecpyery. . . .An irritable constitution is more liable to the invasion of 
inflo'niination, and in such its course is usually more dangerous and 
extensive. . . .When leeches produce, as in some persons,' a peculiar 
erythematous appearance, their use is not generally productive of fa- 
vorable results .... It is in general and not partial paralysis that the 
preparations of nux vomica are usually most esteemed. . . .It is not 
new, but true, and apt to be overlooked, that functional disturbance is 
very likely to run into organic lesion .... Often in children, before, 
death, there is a remission and sometimes a suspension of morbid man- 
ifestations — especially in cerebral diseases — a painful warning of im- , 
pending dissolution. 

In the earlier stages of acute bronchial inflammation, beware of 
opiates, not so much that they ^' check the expectoration,'^— there is, 
an error in that notion, but because they aggravate the existing ve- 
nous tendency, and may increase the disposition to coma .... We may 
say that in chronic bronchitis, the more profu^ the expectoration, the, 
less is the probability that the disease will finally become phthisis, es-, 
pecially if the sputa be albumiuous — provided, of course, no physical 

signs of consumption co-exist Hoemoptysis was one of the early 

symptoms of phthisis in two thirds of the cases which came under the 
observation of Louis : yet only three out of three hundred of his :f)i^> 
tients died of Hoemoptysis. ; 

Hurried starting from sleep, with a s^^nse of impending suffocation. 
an,d a demand for fresh air, are frequently indicative of organic dis- 
ease of the heart. . . .In cases of protracted dyspepsia, with gener9*l> 
constitutional depression, but uncomplicated with positive gastric 
symptoms, it will be a wise precaution to look out for phthisis .... .•It> 
is alleged that convulsions in children are not caused by teething, he^ 
cause they do not cease upon incising the gums; — what of that? rjt 
is no new thing for sympathetic irritation to be kept up, long after: 
the specific cause has been removed .... Any abnormal respiratiojUj- 
especially of a slow or irregular character, if unconnected with eyi^; 
dences of pulmonary disease, should at once direct attention to the; 

brain In almost all diseases, the digestive function is more or less 

disordered; though it by no means follows that this derangement 
should be an object of treatment .... Mere symptoms are capriqiQua 
enough — sometimes a swarm of them, with no corresponding disease :.. 
and again, the severest diseases, with hardly a manifestation. Their: 
importance is by no means in proportion to theii* prominence, 5ph% 
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most violent are often valueless, while the most obscure may render to 
UB the greatest service. . . .It is a truth, often of practical value, that 
disease is seldom limited to one organ, or even to one portion of the 
system In the whole range of disease, there is hardly one symp- 
tom, which, by itself, is always indicative of any one constant condi- 
tion of an organ . , , . When in the course of disease, sympathetic irri- 
tations, as of the nervous, vascular or respiratory systems, are uncom- 
monly well marked, the ordinary local symptoms of the disease are 
less manifest : but we must not infer from this that the primary dis- 
order has yielded .... In treating the tympanitis of gastro-entritis, 
withold the internal administration of terebinthinates while the case 
admits of antiphlogistic treatment , , , , A celebrated English author 
states that he has never seen a case of acute inflammation of the liver, 
accompanied with pain in the shoulder ; and Andral testifies that it is 
very seldom met with .... It is a pretty constant law, that in inflam- 
mation of the viscera, ^e greater or less pain indicates, with conside- 
rable accuracy, the superficial or deep seated locality of the inflamma- 
tion. 

MRS. WILL ARC'S THEORY. 

Several Medical journals are vigorously discussing the new theory 
of the circulation of the blood, as announced by Mrs. Emma Willard, 
a distinguished lady physiologist of Troy, 'N, Y., that '' the chief 
motive power of the blood is i?i the lungs, ^^ 

The interesting experiments of Dr. Cartwright upon the alligator, 
confirmatory of this theory, have, and are attracting much attention. 

It is said that the cutting of the wind-pipe prevents the slaughtered 
animal from bleeding. The Editor of the Nashville Medical Journal 
Bays: ^'We have made inquiry . of butchers, whether, if the great 
veins of the neck were divided after the wind-pupe was cut, would 
not those veins bleed freely ? We were answered ^' That if the wind- 
pipe was cut, you might as well afterwards try to get blood out of a 
turnip, as from any part of the animal ; and that even should the 
heart be split open, it would not bleed. He further says — '^We 
visited an old stock raiser, a man of learning and extensive informa- 
tion, and noted for the closeness of his observation. He agreed with 
the butchers, saying emphatically, ^ if you cut the wind-pipe, a?id let 
bh^d into itj the animal will not bleed. You cannot make him 
bleed, no matter where you cut or stab.' And he added, ' why, sir, 
overy body knows that.' " 
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A correspondent of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal^ 
writing from Paris, mentions the performance of an operation by M. 
Maisouneuve, never before made upon the human subject. 

The operation consists in uniting the small and large intestines,, m 
case of obstruction, so that a new route may bo established for tha 
passage of the foecal contents, and is performed m the following man- 
ner : The patient is placed upon the back, being a little inclined to^ 
the left side, and an incision is made in the abdominal parietes, from 
five to six inches in length, on a line with the body, Just above the 
orest of the ileum. The coecum is so-ught, a^ a fixed rallying point of 
departure. Then a portion of the intestine of the stricture, which 
can be easily recognized as being distended with feecal matter, is at- 
tained, also a fold below. These are then brou^ght together and 
placed parallel to each other. The superior portion is incised with & 
pair of scissors,, the length of six inches, and the distended parts above 
carefully emptied of their contents. The lower fold is incised in» like . 
manner. These tubes lying side by side^ their internal walls are 
united by a simplo suture — the serous surfaces being in contact, some- 
thing like the seam of a garment before it is pressed.. Then the exter- . 
nal walls of each tube are brought together by turning the incised 
edges inward — so that the serous surfaces, as before,, should be in 
juxtaposition — and united by a suture armed with two needles. Thua 
the free margins, and the serous surfaces^ are in proximity, so that 
Agglutination may take place with facility. This being done, the 
intestines are returned, and the externnl incision dressed in the ordi- 
nary manner. After this the patients have nothing to do but die. 



Camphor in Erysipelas. — Dr. Spoerer, of St. Petersburg, con- 
eiders Camphor, administered internally, as a specific in Erysipeks. 
He gives from a half to two grains of it every two hours, bathes the- 
parts affected occasionally with luke-warm water, and then covers themi 
with linen. He applies this treatment to the different varieties of thi3. 
cutaneous affection, whether epidemic or traumatic. 
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J\n Inquiry into some of the relations between Men- 
scRUATioN, Conception, and Lactation ; and the influence 
OF Lactation in .causing Abortion; founded upon an analy- 
sis OF the histories of one hundred women. — A valuable pa- 
per, in which the above topics are fully discussed, was lately read be- 
fore the Medical Society of London, by Dr. Kobert Barnes, from 
"w hich the following deduction is drawn : 

1. Lactation exercises a considerable influence in preventing men- 
struation and conception. 

2. This influence appears to be marked and constant in some wo- 
men, and to exist but feebly in others. 

3. The influence of lactation, in averting menstruation or concep- 
tion, cannot, for the most part, be kept up longer than twelve months. 

4. There is a close relation between the occurrence of menstrua- 
tion during suckling, and conception, viz : When menstruation ap- 
pears during suckling, conception is very likely to follow. 

5. When pregnancy takes place during suckling, and suckling is 
continued, abortion is very apt to follow. 

6. The chief causes of the abortions brought about during suck- 
ling, are the revolt of the ovaria and uterus, evinced by the return of 
the menstrual nisus ; and the deterioration of the mother's blood ;, to 
which must be added superinduced disease of the ovum. 

7. The practical conclusion that weaning should be enjoined, not 
only whensoever pregnancy takes place, but also whensoever menstrua- 
tion returns. — Lancet. 



Medical Patronage in Europe and the United States.— 
There are vast numbers of persons qualified by law to practice medi- 
cine and surgery, in Europe; but the majority of those who depeji(i 
exclusively upon their professional efforts, find it difficult, it is be- 
. lieved, to sustain themselves in the country. Cities offer better pros- 
pects, and one or two in a hundred rise to distinction and affluence. 
Were it not for the standing armies of nearly every government on 
the continent, requiring surgeons of all grades, the fiel4 would be too 
fimall for the multitude who would be contending for a livelihood. 
As it is, with the navies and regiments to take up thousands, the 
numbers who abandon the profession, and turn their attention to in- 
dustrial pursuits of a different character, would make quite a respec- 
table force for an emergency, were they brought together. With us^ 
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there is iid ettcouragement for government patronage. A intin would 
accumulate tnOiTe as a farmer, and save it for old age, than he would 
be Mk6lj to lay aside when <)n; a salary. This is decidedly the best 
country for a private practitioner. Those in cities have the advan- 
tage over their brethren in country towns, on account of receiving 
larger fees, and there being more service for somebody to perform. 
Gity practitioners of Great Britain and the continent are in the aver- 
age receipt of far larger incomes than those similarly located in the 
United States ; while those of the interior towns and villages there, 
fall below the corresponding class with us. London pays the largest 
sums to practitioners ; but Paris, according to our recollection, gets 
advice and operations cheaper than New York or Boston. The ma- 
jority of physicians are poorly paid in all civilized countries ; so that 
the inducements for entering upon professional duties and responsi- 
bilities are hardly strong enough to warrant the undertaking, if an 
individual has high aspirations for property or position. Both of 
these are attainable, by various avenues, in half the time that could be 
acquired by the fatiguing labors of a mixed medical practice.^— ^05- 
ton Medical mid Surgical Journal. 

The New York Medical Times contains the following fornnllary 
for the preparation and use of a Styptic Balsam : 

R. Acid Sulphuric, (by weight), z v 
Spts. Terebenth, ^ f ** 



^ ; Spts. Vin. Beet, a a 

Place the acid in a Wedgewood mortar, and add turpentine slowly,- 
stirring it constantly with a pestle ; then add the alcohol in the same- 
manner, and continue stirring it until no more fumes arise, when it 
may be bottled, and should be stopped with a ground stopper. 

•It should be prepared from the purest materials ; and when doney 
it should exhibit a dark but clear red color, like dark blood'; but if it 
be a pale dirty red, it is unfit for use. The dose is forty di-op&j and 
the method of using as follows : 

,,I?ut :a teaspoon full of brown sugar in a common sized tea cup^ and 
rub in 4.0. drops of the balsam until it is thoroughly incorporated, and' 
then slowly stir in water until the cup is nearly full, when it should 
be immediately swallowed. Repeat at intervals of an hour, antii 
three or four doses are taken, if necessary. Its use should be discon- 
tinued when fresh blood ceases to flow. It is highly recommended by 
Dr. James Warren for various kinds of hemorrhage. 
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Cure por Toothache by Emetics. — The pain caused by a ca- 
rious tooth, observes Cesar Fredericq, of Ghent, is sufficient to in- 
duce the sufferer to try every means for relief. Of all topical anti- 
odontalgics, creosote, as a cautery, appears to me to possess, most ad- 
vantage. But besides these remedies, there is too much neglected, in 
my opinion : I mean the use of emetics. Ipecacuanha, given in a 
vomitive dose, in cases of tooth ache, has been followed by a success 
wlK)lly unexpected. It answered even in oases where the neuralgia 
has remained ^after the extraction of the tooth. Emetics constitute a 
valuable resource in cases of odontalgia without caries. There are 
many varieties of tooth ache. It may be symptomatic of other affec- 
tions, or it may be produced by an ephemeral cause. Commonly the 
pain is attributed to the caries, but, if so, why should not the pain be 
permanent in a carious tooth ? Why do not people suffer continu- 
ously ? Some determinate cause must be at work for the production 
of pain ; and this varies considerably. The author believes that gas- 
tric disturbance often coincides with odontalgia, and that the close 
sympathy which exists between the stomach and the brain, explains 
why a powerful impression made on the former should exert an influ- 
ence on the nerves of the head. 



Ice to the Neck ik Croup> — Dr. Borchman proposes folded 
linen as a cravat, dipped in ice water, wrapped round the neck with 
small bladders containing fragments of ice applied to each side of the 
neck, while the limbs are covered with warm flannel, and kept so by 
bottles filled with hot water. These applications he renews every half 
hour. This treatment was continued in a case from 8 A. M. to 8 P* 
M., when the bladders of ice were omitted. It is stated that imme* 
diately after the first application, the heat of the head, agitation and 
distress diminished, the cough ceased, and the patient fell asleep. 



A New Collodion — koUa, glue ; eidos^ resembling. — This is a 
soUution of shellac in hot alcohol. It is said to be more adhesive, 
will contract stronger while drying, is impermeable to water ot 
oil, does not irritate the skin, and is cheaper than the solution of gun 
cotton in sulpheric ether, or common collodion. 
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New York, April 3, 1854. 
Dr. Hill — Dear Si^^ c—^My attention has just been called to an 
article in the Dental News Letter, over the signature of E. Parmley, 
headed ^' Awards at "World's Fair'' ; and as three months must elapse 
before it can be answered through the same mediu^j permit me 
through the Recorder, to make a very brief statement in referenxje to 
said article ; intending to answer it fully in the next number of tire 
News Letter ; but at present, I wush to say, that the article reftrred 
to is a tissue of falsehood and misrepresentation throughout. 

He says, ^^ J. G. Ambler, w^ho, some years ago, exhibited a large 
gold iriedal in his show case at the fair, which medal, be it known, was 
not given as alleged, as an award of merit, but bought and paid for at 
2t medal maker's in Reade street." ^ ^ =^ -^ This I pronounce an 
entire fabrication, entirely destitute of truth, ^nd without a shadow of 
foundation to rest upon ; for I never exhibited a medial of any kind, 
at any fair previous to that at the Crystal Palace, and I have reason 
to believe, and do believe that this assertion is a creation of the Doc- 
tor's own invention, from motives best knov/n to himself. 

He also says, ^' A statement was made, as we were infortaed, by 
this same individual to the commissioners or persons in ofiSce at the 
Palace, that he had seen Dr. Trenor and myself, and that we were 
perfectly satisfied and had agreed that another should be appointed> 
and the name of Dr. Foster, of Utica, being submitted, he was upon 
such representation appointed to act with the four already iiamed.'' 
This is also false. When Dr. Smith, who was acting for the Commis* 
siohers, told me they would leave the mattel* to the coinmittee, I said 
explicitly that if that was the case Dr. Foster would not be appointed^ 
He intimates that we received a medal of high distinction *^fo*^ 
merely exhibiting the work of D. H. Porter or any one else." In 
answer to this unjust and uncalled for insinuation, I will merely say, 
that I stated distinctly to the committee, that the teeth themselyed' 
were made by others, but the mounting ^nd setting was our own. 

There are other statements contained in said article equally fal^e 
and unjust, but I will defer further comments for » fiitu^Hime:? ^t 

Yours truly^ J. Gf. AMBLER. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO PEESERVE THE TEETH 
OF OHILDEEN? 

This is a question of grave importance, and challenges the atten- 
tion of the physician as well as of that of the medico-dental practi- 
tioner ; and we are not quite sure that the resources of dental hygeia 
are at present adequate to the exigencies involved in a question of this 
kind. 

So far as local and external causes are concerned, caries of the teeth 
admits of a clear and satisfactory solution, and a course of treatment, 
at once rational and effectual, may easily be suggested. But back of 
all this and apart from these considerations lies the hidden trouble, or 
cause of trouble, which remains to be detected and dragged from its 
lurking place, where the full blaze of medical science may shine upon 
it. , 

The question involved in a thorough discussion of this subject em- 
braces every consideration connected with the physical development 
and education of the individual. The digestive — nutritive— simula- 
tive and secretory functions in particula? are involved, each of which 
are sufficiently important to engage the attention of the physiologist 
in its relations and bearings to the subject tinder consideration. But 
the discussion of this subject would require a volume instead of a brief 
editoi-ial, and is therefore altogether impracticable in the present case. 
But; may not something be done toward the immediate relief of the 
many thousands who are now suffering from the premature and whole- 
sale destruiction of the dental organs ? 

The fact is clear and admits of no disputation, that the teeth of our 
children are in^ a condition most deplorable — -a condi^on demanding: 
the utmost exertions on the part of our profession, and Ae careful and. 
earnest attention of physicians. 

When we seethe tem'poTary teeth of children crumble away and 
break down- under the influence of caries, leaving nothing but black 
and unsightly fragments, with jagged edges standing out from the 
gums, and the gums themselves fretted, swollen, ulcerated and paiiii^- 
ful, and all this before the first half of the period for which they wei^e 
intended to serve them is past, we conclude that there is something. 
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radically defective somewhere. And yet, so common is thfe very thing,' - 
rthat neither the parents or medical advisers of these children give them- 
selves any trouble about the matter,- save perhaps, during occasional 
pkroxysms of pain with which the child may be afflicted. 

And how can it be expected with such a state of things that the ' 
rudementary pulps of the second set shall be able to develop theni- ' 
selves in a ^perfect and satisfactory manner ? The thing is impossible, 
and the result is just what might be expected, viz : an imperfect de-^ 
velppment of the maxilla, and irregular and imperfect dentition. But 
-a crowded and irregular denture is perhaps the smallest of the evils. 
The teeth themselves are chalky and soft— the elementary structnre 
80 exceedingly frail that, unless watched with great care, they fall a 
certain and speedy prey to the ravages of caries, before their number 
is half dcoinpleted. Indeed, it is no unusual thing to see them de- 
cayed before they are fairly divested of the covering; which, hy ab-' 
^drptte, exposes some portion of the crown already attacked by the 
destructive action of caries. And the strictest care, as well as the ' 
most skillful treatment is necessary to preserve them even to adult 
years. " 

Kow what can be done in such cases to prevent such a state of 
tMii^s? Are the servicer of the dental practitioner requisite, prior 
W (the tet eruption ? Shall he take charge of the matter as soon aa 
the ehitd is born? Is this trouble purely constitutional, and will it 
admit of constitutional prophylactic treatment ? Or is it the ineAQta-' ' 
Me result of parental neglect and mismanagement — in other words, 
hereditary as to the child, admitting of no thorough remedy, save as 
we may be able to treat it through successive generations ? 

It will be seen that these questions dip deeply into medical philoso- 
phy and general as well as special physiology, and that they involve ' 
n^^thing less than the completest physical education of a human being, ^ 
as well as the causes, immediate and remote, of the present deteriora-- 
ted condition of the dental organism. 

To a careful and earnest practitioner of our art, the aspect of the 
human teeth, as presented in the children of the present generation, is 
truly apalling. Their entire and complete loss, in a large proportion 
of eases, seems inevitable. Cases are continually fe,lling'tiBLdir'%tar 
observatioii of children from three to twelve or fourteen years of agey- 
where the resources of our profession are taxed to the utmost to ■ ^to* 
the deiital organs, and where nothing but the^^ricte^ attention c^#i0'' 
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part o;f thq pi^iroAts, coupled witlx the most delicate professipnal atten- 
tions, can pqssibly save them fr 9m utter destruction. It is some re- 
lipf to be sure, that artificial substitutes may provide against the more 
immediate and pressing inconyeniencQS of such a condition — just as an 
artificial leg or eye will help out under pther circumstances. But we 
confers that our f^eljngs do revolt at tfe^. idea of children and youth 
having their mouths filled ^'itji these metfillic and mineral, appenda- 
ges, w^en. nature has made provision, in this respect, for all their ne- 
cessities, 

These viaj];ks of premati^rQ old age are scar.c^ly to be found in any 
other circumstances connected witl][. tJiQ development of the animal or- 
ganism, and we find it extremely hard to recqnpUQ ourselves to the 
idea th^ \%must be so, in, the instance before us. 

The hair does not thus prematurely fall from the he^d. The eyes 
do not thus early become dim and sightless. The bones are not wont 
to loose their earthy constituents and crumble under the influence of 
molytes ossium. And why should the t^eth, which, from, their office, 
nature and position should maintain their strength and solidity to the 
last, thus early crumble and fall by disease ? Why should youth be 
robbed of one v of its brightest ornaments, and the human face divested 
•of its sweetest charms ? There surely, is a sin against nature some- 
where, or- th^se thijigs would: not b^. And if the penalty may be 
supposed to.be pmportionate to the offence, we have a right to con- 
clude that it is hig^ time mankind were made to feel their guilt in 
this respect. 

The importance- of the teeth is too feebly apprehended, we have 
reason to believe, even, by dentists, themselves. They (the teeth) 
stantj^jn the very vestibule, of life. They are related to a series 
of functions of vast importance, and constitute the Jirst link in a 
chain;,of operations essential to existence. If digestion is perverj^d.at, 
tj^e start, how can the result be otherwise ^ than, disastrous? 

But what shall be done ? 

We shall resume the subject in a future, numbc^r.. 

THE SEASOiS'. 
The>peculiaritiQS of the season, so :&'equently marked by the preva- 
lence of various diseases, is a subject of interest to the physicia% and 
never escapes.the observation of medical writers. Epidemic diseases of 
v^ious kinds, mark, by th^ix prevalence, these peculiarities, and form. 
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the si|tbject of many a ^'eighty volume. Atniosplieric changes are 
noted with the most scrupulous care and exactness, and meteorological 
phe^ppeaa cor^stitut^ the basis of niynerous speculations. 

;B\it who supposes that any peculiarity of the season, weather or 
climate can produce a resj)o;ise fr.qm the dental organs as clear and 
nQjticeable as those which giye rise tojjing affections, billious diseases, 
flyers of various Knds, such, as are well known tp, pre v^ilj under cer- 
tain conditions of the al^osphere ? 

It is indeed /understood, that ^^ a cold" may cause the ti^eth.to ache 
severely— that, exposure to dampness, wet feet, &c., may produce a 
paroxysm of odontalgia. Biit all. this may occur without suck expo- 
sure, and scarcely affords a clear and well, defined manifestation of the 
laws referred to, 

But we hesitate not to avow our belief that a peeuUaj' ii^ritation^ 
d^niarJcjsd susceptibility in the dental organs^ and. quite unlike what 
w:e ordinarily witness, may be, and is occasionally manifested under- 
the influence of certain atmospheric chaises. And this irritability is; 
as distinct a§ that of the lungs, livex, kidneys or. nervous system. . 

Such, so far. as our experience and observation is. concerned,., has, 
been the past six^ months. Teeth, otherwise sound a.nd, healthy,., have 
been the seat of exalted sensibility, and a peculiar irritati^ui. Opera- 
tions, ordinarily successful, have been attended with unusual difficul- 
ties, and in sevemrv instances signally failed. Nor can we attribute 
this result to a want of care and attention, but on the contrary, w6^ 
have never been conscious of more pains-taking in order to insure • 
success. And in many instancas an aggravated train of symptoms 
have marked 'the progress of disease. 

We throw out these few hints to call attention to the subject, and^ 
would be glad to know if members of our profession in other localities' 
have been conscious of the same peculiarities at any time dux*ing the^ 
same period. 



SUPERNUMERARY TEETH. 

Two supernutnerary dens, sapientife have recently faifen under o ur: 
observation. 

Mi^s C. of this place, aged about thirty-five years, requested us to^ 
examine a tpoth, occupying the position of the right sup. dens, sapiens. 
tiae. We found it much decayed, and recommended, its removal^ 
Mchich was accordingly done. But the roots of the teeth extract^, dl 
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ivere imlite the ordinary roots of a dens, sapientiae, and resembled 
much more tliose .of the second molar, both in form and size. A day 
or two after its removal the lady called upon us again, remarking that 
we must hai^^e left some portion of the fang in the socket, as she could 
distinctly feel something there, and desired us to examine. We did 
fio, and to our surprise found a small new tooth in process of develop- 
ment through the gum, in nearly the exact spot previously occupied 
hy the tooth which we had so recently removed. The question then 
m-ose, had we removed the real dens, from the jaw? It must be so, 
for the first and second molars were still there. We then examined 
the opposite side of the jaw and found another supernumerary occu- 
pying relatively the same spot. Here the tooth was fairly and hand- 
somely developcid, and presented the appearance of a perfect cone, 
with the apex downward. A beautiful round tooth about the size of 
a small infea-ior cuspid, and very like one of those teeth, save that it 
appeared to be round, presenting as it depended from the superior 
jaw, a beautiful pearly cone, with its base upward. 

We have rarely se^n so singular a specimen of dentology as the 
above. 



AN EDITOR'S VEXATIONS. 

It would seem that an editor is expected to hiow every thing and 
do ever J thing. He may work for nothing and find himself, and yet 
people will complain. He must not only furnish the several numbers 
of the current Volume, but h«5 mu^st supply back numbers with which 
he has nothing to do, under penalty of losing what he has done. He 
must know where letters come from, and answer them, whether they 
have date or post mark. In short, to meet the absurd and ridiculous^ 
notions of some individuals he must be either a witch ov a wizard. 

The following will serve as a specimen of some of our correspond- 
ence. It was received April 10th, 1854. But whence did it come 1 
We publish it free of charge. 

Dr. a. Hill — Sir : — I have withheld my subscription for the 
Recorder to get the back numbers, October, November and Decem- 
ber. If you can forward them, do so immediately, and when received, 
I will send you two dollars : otherwise, I will return the numbers re- 
ceived. I have written to Dr. Allen one on this matter, and he does 
not give it a hearing.. Yours truly, * * * '^ * 
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LETTER PSOM BR. AILEIS^. 

Dear Doctor: — In your 1 st No. you state that ''* Several Gom- 
miinications have been l^eceived from subscribers, yfith referen'de to 
witholding the last No* of Vol. 7, in consequence of iion-payment of 
subscription, averittg that they have forwarded the inoney, for which 
no acknowledgment has been made." . I ask your indulgence wbife I 
remind the former subscribers to the Recorder that I have, during the 
progress of each Volume^ informed them in every number, that the 
terms were '•^payable ill advance^^^ and -that towards the close of 
each Volume I have enclosed a printed slip, reminding them of their 
delinqueiicy, and as a last resort been compelled to retain the last N^.^ 
the more forcibly to impress upon them the fae^t of their negligencev 
Even after this I have often received letters stating that if I ^9?«iM 
send the last No. they would forward me the money-=^as if thejr were 
afraid to trust me for one No. when I had given them cred;it for efe'eni. 

It is often the case that subscribers think they have paid ibr ihe 
present Volume, when they have orily remitted fiioney for the Volume 
before, so rapidly is the flight of time. In no instance. I b^elieve,. have 
I ever been assured that the money was sent me by mail for tlia- pay- 
ment of any Volume, without forwarding the index No., tho^sigSi I 
know of no reason why an Editor should take the whole risk wheia 
money is forwarded by mail. Editors have many reasons to comipMnj 
of delinquent subscribers which I shall not enumerate. The facJ* that 
about one half of those who subscribed for the seventh Volulme €>f the 
Recorder are still indebted for it speaks for itself. 

May you find its finances in a much better condition at the close of 
the next Volume. Very respectfully, CHAS. C. ALLEN". 



ESSENTIAL OIL OF TOBACCO. 
It la said that the Essential Oil of Tobacco is a most poW^fuI 
remedy for tooth-ache^ but at the same time so daiigetous as to be 
impracticable. Dr. J. L. Leyison of England tried it in seyel'ai 
cases, but abandoned its use because of the alarming results. 



DENTAL AWARDS OP CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Dr. E. Parmley is out in the Dental News Lettei* ivith a statement 
if! regard to the operations of the Jury on Dental Exhibitions, which 
is extremely caustic. There are too many sparks in it not to take fir^ 
somewhere. So look out for music. 
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PIGGOTS ©]S"5sTAL CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY. 

This readily -elegant -and timely addition to the library of tlie i>en- 
Uist is from the peivof Dr. A. Siiowden Piggot, M. D., 'Mate Pro- 
fessor of AnatcTmy and Physit)logy in the University of Baltimore/' 
tind from ^he press ^^f Lindsay & Blackiston, Pliiladelphia. 

This ^vork was \i!ldertaken by the author at th^ instance of soine of 
the most talented a!nd influential members of the profession, a^d hsis 
been consummated iti a itianner alike creditable to the author a)n'd the 
profession %t whdsfe mor^ especial benefit it has been prepared. The 
wa7tt of ^ticli a work has 'produced it, and every iDentist should sup- 
ply liimseYf with la 'copy, inasiriuch as it contains a large amount of 
informatio'a which cannot easily be obtained elsewhere. Numerous 
items contained iifi it are wOrth far m6re than the price of ^ volume- 



COMMENCEMENT 0:B^ PHIt^ADELPHIA DENl^AL 

COLLITGE. 

This Ao^rishiifi'g institution held its second annual commencement 
on the 28\ih February, 18'54._ . 

The class of the session cOiteisted of thirty four matriculants and 
nineteen graduates. The honorary degree was coiiferr^i upon the 
following gentlemen: John I'omes of London; J. G. Koehler, 
Schuylkill Have'n, Pa. ; J. Beck Goddard, Philadelphia; 'Chapin A. 
Harris, Baltimoi'6 ; F. M. Dixon, Philadelphia; Charles Moore, 
Pottstowii, Pa., m^ 3. R. McC'urdy, Philadelphia. 



OillO DENTAL COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. . 

The commencement exercises of the Ohio College of Dental Sur- 
gery came oflF on the 22d of February Ust. The whole class num- 
bered twenty three— graduates seven. The honorary degree was 
conferred on the following gentlemen t P. G. C. Hunt, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; M. De Camp, Mansfield, Ohio ; J. W. Baxter, Warsaw, Ky. ; 
Geo. Laurie, London, Eng. 



PROF. J. ALLEN'S R^SlGNAf ION AND REMOVAL. 

We learn from the Dental Register of the West, that Dr. Jol^n 
Allen has resigned his Professorship of Operative Dentistry in the 
Ohio ColT^ge of Dental Surgery, and removed to the city of New 
'K'ork. Dr. J. Taft, of Zenia. O., has been elected to fill the vacancy* 
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From the American Joni'ual of Dental Science. 

CHEMISTRY FOR DENTISTS. 

A L E T T E E TO THE SENIOR E I> X T ,0 B . 

Mt Dear Dootoe:— It cannot fail to gratify those members of 
the dentafl professio?a %vho are reallj desirous to see it placed on a sci- 
entific has3.3, to learn tliat yon hav-e determined to introduce a Chemi- 
cal Depart^Hent into your Journal. It is well tha4: the oldest dental 
periodical should take this step. The others probably ^yill soon fol* 
low. At any rate, they ought so to do, for as dentists become better' 
educated^ mingle more with phj'sicians, and feel the necessity of scien- 
tific knowledge, not onl}'' to advance their art, but eA''en to retain th'^^ 
position they have assumed as members of a profession whidi is really 
a speciality of medicine, thej wiil demand moi'e aad more from theit 
teachers, their oolleges, tJicir text.books and their journals. 

It is to be expected that objections will be made to your cowMe,' 
that sneers will be abundantly thrown out, that small and feeble Ridi- 
cule "will be showered dow^n upon yo\i, but I trust that you wiir iibt 
allow such little things to move you. You have already fougfit- 
through maaj innovations, everyone of which ha^ redounded to thi"' 
^.dvantage of the profession, and I hope that you will insist on this' 
with a pertinacity that will bear down this petty aad ignorant opposi-" 
tion. 

The cry of czii bono has already been raised. Hundreds of dentists "^ 
are unable to see how they can secure more patients and pocket irrord^ 
dollars by possessing a knowledge of chemistry than they Gotild, if ' 
destitute of such information. They look at the mete mGchaiiicar 
parts of dentistry and triumphantly ask how chemistry is appii<5abte 
to them? They can file a tooth, or pull a tooth, or plug a topth;' 
without any acquaintance with this beautiful seienc^ej i^nd tiilt 's' 
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CDongh for them. They want nothing more — they will oppose any^ 
thing more. 

But these people do not see that they nre retrograding and carry^ 
ing dentistry back with them to -^vhat it was many years ag6. They 
are reducing it agtiin to a mere handicraft, a series of mechanical 
manipulations without thought or science, and so undoing all that has 
been done with so much labor and si^ch zeal, within the last twenty 
years. The question proposed now to dentists, is : Are you ccyntent 
to rank yourselves with the mere artizans, or will you claim a higher 
position? Will you enroll yourselves among the liberal professions 7 

The latter can only be done by making dentistry what its intelli- 
gent members claim that it is— a speckvlity of medicine. The teeth 
have their physiology, their pathology, their therapeutics, their hygi- 
ene, just as any other set of organs have. If, then, we should hrfve 
aurists and occulists, who are received and recognized as men of 
science by physicians, why should we not have dentists occupying the 
same position ] But be assured, the medical profession, with its 
learning, its centuries of progress, its high standing in the world, it3 
extensive scope, its varied acquirements, will not accept any special- 
ists who are not themselves scientiiic. It regards with scorn any 
mere mechanical act that claims to affiliate itseH'with it. The physi- 
cian would as soon think of meeting his cutler upon terms of equali- 
ty, as one of these ignorant dentist^. 

Th^re are dentists, hov^-ever, who clearly understand their true po- 
sition. Men of scientific attainments themselves, they appreciate 
them in others, and know how to avail themselves of those truths 
"which lie, as it were, on the outside of their profession. They see 
that, in making the claim for dentistry, that it shall be considered a 
speciality of medicine ; they take upon themselves to investigate all 
the questions of physiologyj pathology, &c., that can have any con- 
nection with the teeth. 

To these men, chemistry is all-important. They wish to learn 
how the vcirious alterations in digestion may affect the nutrition of the 
teeth. They must first learn, manifestly, what is the composition of 
an average healthy tooth ; how this varies at difierent ages, in the two 
sexes, under different circumstances. They must also understand 
thoroughly the chemical processes of digestion and nutrition, and 
must look further into the chemistry of the food. The reciprocal ac- 
tion of the teeth and stomach upon one another is too manifest to 



tii^ti^np^lMstrntion. AeM matters rejected ifrora tlie stomacli miist 
act upon the teeth. There is. Howeve^^^^^ mofre important relation 
^N'-hieh rieeds to be carefnll v studied and thoroughly comprehended'.' 
-^ ISPutritioh, in the early periods of life inay be variously impaired. 
This is manifest from the existence of the various blood diseases. 
Some' of these cachexies are communicated td the foetus in utero by 
the diseased blood of the mother. A tuberculous mother gives birth 
to tubei'culous children. The badly organized blood of the parent 
circulates through the growing tissues and leaves in them its aplastic 
deposits, 0r at least the tendency to form them. This morbid condi^ 
tion mustj of course, affect all the tissues. The brain suffers, as yve 
learn from the fact that the children of such mothers are extremely 
liable to hydrocephalus. The glandular system suf??rs, p.s shown by 
the scrofula which so commonly distresses the infancy of these unfor- 
tunates. To name no more, the teeth are affected, as every ' one 
knows who has paid any attention to the characteristics of a tiibercu- 
lous diathesis to be found in these organs. Thus we learn, that the 
nutrition of the teeth is influenced while the foetus is still in the w^pmb 
of its mother. The history of such teeth must differ vridely from that 
of those which are perfectly normal in their formation. How are we 
to fearn wdlerein they differ 7 Who is to tell us the peculiarity of 
their Gorhpositiori ? The chemist alone. It is to chemistry that we 
must apply for such information^ and if it is not sufficiently learned 
to answer us, we miist direct its inquiries in the proper channel. 

Still further, if the food of the newly born inf^int does not contain 
the proper proportions of phosphate and other salts, it is very manh- 
fest that the development of bones, teeth and nerves will Ixj impossi- 
ble. We shall have an excess of animal matter and a deficiency of 
the earths. The consequences of such an error in diet are too mani- 
fest to need any explanation. It is clear, hovrever, that there is but 
oiie mode to determine this question, and that is to acquire firat a 
thorough knowledge of the chemistry of food. 

The food, however, may be sufficient in quantity and^ suitable in 
quality, but there may be some derangement in the digestive or^.na 
-whidh will prevent it from being properly introduced into the system. 
It may fermetit in the stomach and produce va/ic.5.3 (Jompounda, no.t 
only inhutritious, but actually injurious to the economy. All the 
o%ans%iiist suter froni such an unfortunate taint at the fountain 
h^adr Here again we heed the chemist to explain to us the nature of 
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these alterations of digestion which thus vitiate the nutrition of the 
whole organism and entail disorder tipon ereyy part. 

Supposing, however, that these inquiries be dismissed as toO' deep- 
for ordinary investigation, there still remains the important practical 
fact, that be the causes what they may, there is a marked dijBference 
among the diiferent varieties of teeth. Sofne are hard and resisting ; 
others are chalky and friable. Some decay with great rapidity ; 
others resist the ordinary agents of destruction for the whole time of 
a long life. The most exclusively practical man will not deny that 
the recognition of these varieties and the determination of the proba- 
ble duration of any given set of organs is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance. The cause of decay must be either in the teeth themselves 
or in the secretions and other fluids which surround them, or what is^ 
still more likely, in both. Thus a tooth Mable to decay will be des- 
troyed by the common acids of the mouth, and a mouth unusually 
acid will more rapidly corrode a sound tooth. If these two elements 
of destruction be combined, the progress of disease will of course be 
much more rapid. 

Now, how are we to get any informatioa in regard to this matter 7 
Manifestly from the chemist alone. It is- he who must analyze for 
us the teeth and the fluids around them, asd point out to us- the com- 
position of either which produces the resuJt under consideration. 

But even should this knowledge be considered unnecessary, it can> 
not surely be urged that the study of the cause of caries is a piece of 
mere scientific trifling. ' ^^ Semove the cause and the effect ceases,'' is 
an axio-m as oM as science. Prevention or prophylaxis is- based en- 
tirely upon etiology. If our ideas of the- cause of ajiy disease be er- 
roneous, our uMjasures of prevention wdil be futile. Now it is gener- 
ally regarded as an establis-bed fact, that caries is a chemical change 
induced in the teeth by the action of corrosive agent&? Let us know 
them that we may remove them or protect the teeth from their action. 
This opens up an examination of all the fluids in the mouth with 
their changes by decay or disease. Now it is well known that the 
various articles of our food, during decomposition, generate a great 
variety of acid^^, each €>ne of which is a more or less energetic- solvent 
of phospho.te of lime, and consequently a destroyer of the teetL The 
chemist alone can measui-e the activity of these agents, and estimat-e 
their destructive power, or even determine whether they possess any 
such power at all. Thiiro is a still further question of much import- 



&|ice to the practical dfenti^^^ How are these acids effected- By the^ 
fluids of the mouth ? All these questions, the direct practical im- 
portance of which it is impossible for the dullest tooth-scraper to amd 
perceiving, can be^ answered onl j hj the chemist. 

.If we turn to the department of mechanical dentistry we find that 
it is half made up of chemistiy. What causes the occasional cjystal^ 
line &tiructure of gold, so that it breaks down under the rolls 1 This 
surely is a question of some importance to the practical man, who de-^ 
sires to lose neither time nor material. This crystalline compound is 
exceedi^agly annoying and it is very desii^able t^ avoid it. I^t. caii 
only be done by understanding the nature of alloys. 

Again, it is well known that California gold, directly worked, is- 
not a little injurious to the rolls. This difficulty a&o exists to. some 
extent in the coin made from this gold. Why is thi& and how is4t ta 
be avoided '] The answer to this question must come from the chem- 
ist. 

Many other questions coanected with alloys, require- the light whicll 
chemistry alone can throw upon them. The metals^ which rendeiv 
gold brittle, the mode of purifying gold, the separation more especially 
of tin which is peculiarly troublesome, must al be thoroughly lubdei^ 
stood before a man. has a right to lay claim to the chaa-acter of a good; 
mechanical dentist, because all of this^ knowledg.e is directly conneeted 
with the very elements of his art. 

Still further, we have a thousand questions^ connected with the re- 
action of the earths upon one another, the effect of the metallic oxyd$. 
upon each other and upon the earths at the high heat of a baking fur-^ 
nace, the changes in these substances induced by the same heat, the- 
methods of obtaining them in perfect purity, the effects of different; 
impurities in. the resulting tints, the modes of detecting adulterations^ 
&c. These points are absolutely necessary to be known by the maiiUT- 
facturer of artificial teeth who would work with any certainty, and 
whose operations are to approach anything like scientific accuracy. 
Experiment may indeed reveal these things, but there is a vast diffeL 
ence in economy of time between experiments instituted at random by 
a man ignorant of chemistry, and those designed by one having a 
competent acquaintance with that science. 

These are facts which I presume no unprejudiced man who know^ 
mj thing about the requirements of dentistry will presume to dei^y. 
Thoso who persevere, therefore, in their sneers at chenjiBtry as cm^ 
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Iic^,ot3d" With daiitistry, seem to me to be acting very much like thos'6 
old farmsrs who talked so much against book agriculture; They had 
jsome weight at. first, on account ot their reputation as practical men, 
but very soon it was found, that book farmers might also be practical, 
and that tbej possessed besides an advantage over and above their 
practical skill, which enabled them to apply it without loss, viz: a 
3cieutific knowledge of the principles .upon which their art was 
based. 

What has been the result ? The mere practical fiirmor has been 
crowded out ; he has become obsolete, a sort of monument of old fogy- 
ism, while scientific agriculture is rising every day higher and higher. 
Bo it will be. I venture to predict, with the so called practical den- 
tists who are setting their faces against the introduction of chemical 
science. The advancement of the art will leave them hopelessly in 
the rear. 

Persevere, then, I pray you, in the course you have laid out for 
jourself Though you may encounter opposition at first, you must 
ultimately triumph, for your cause is a good one. S. 

New York, October 16th, 1853. 



Huntington, Pa., 1854. 
Gentlemen: — -T send you a page from my journal, which, if you 
see proper to publiah, you are at liberty to do so. 

Yours, &c., R. Allison Miller, d. d. s. 

REMOVAL OF A LARGE PORTION OF THE SUPERIOR 
MAXILLARY BONE AND FLOOR OF THE ANTRUM. 

Sept embe?^ 22d. 1853, 12 o'clock noon. Mr. M. (farmer, age 
23,) called at my office and requested me to extract two teeth for 
him, wliioh he said were quite loose." He stated that on the 20th, a 
home dentist, his neighbor, had attempted t6 remove the second 
right superior molar with the key, and in so doing had loosened it 
and the dens sapientia. The doctor now informed his patient that the 
tooth ho wished extracted had grown fli-st to the one back of it, and it 
would be necessai'y to allow the offending organ to remain, or remove 
both. Unwilling to bear the pain any longer, Mr. M. requestM the 
oper. tor to proceed. With a liourish he took liold of the teeth with 
ft pair of shoe pincers and wrenched violently, but m vain. These 
efforts caused the blood to flow freely from his right nostril, and the 
operator becoming alarmed, doolared that ^'the teoth were hot only 



j^p'^tih^ioge^er^ but had grown fast to tlu jaw hom, and Iw 
Wi>uldri' t tnke XhQia out!" 

On examination, I discovered the case to be a much more seriouji 
one than Mr. M. supposed, his jaw being seri®usly fractured. The 
first molar had been removed six years previous to this occurrence 
and the second now occupied its place. The fracture commenced im- 
mediatelj in front of the anterior buccal fang of the second molar, 
^nd about a third of an inch in front of the palatine fang, and ex.- 
tended up to and included the floor of the antrum highmorianum and 
back to the pterygoid process of the spenoid bone. He stated that he 
had more or less bleeding from the nose ani mouth ever since the 
the eflbrt at extraction was made, and Avas spitting blood at that time* 
I gave him a correct statement of his case and advised the removal of 
the piece, as it was entirely broken off, and held in the mouth only 
by its fleshy attachments. He appeared encouraged on finding this 
practicable, but said he had been to a physician the day previous, who 
told him to let it alone, it would grow fast, but d'd nothing to stop 
the blood or keep the piece to its proper place, isct wishing to pui- 
sne a course in direct opposition to the advice of his physician Avith- 
out consulting another, I called in my esteemed friend Dr. E — -. 
The doctor's opinion agreeing with mine, I immediatelj^ cut away the 
soft parts and removed the piece witli my fingers. Blood now flowed 
pretty fi-eely, though not to ari alai'ming degree, for a few minutes, 
when, it very considerably abated. I then saturated a piece of cotton 
iii a solution of tannin in tincture of myrrh, and introduced it firmly 
into the cavity, and the hemorrhage ceased. After giving him the 
necessary advice in regard to the cure he should take of himself, he 
left for the house of a friend, where he remained until 5 o'clock, 
when the blood commenced to flow rapidly. He called at my oflSce 
half an hour after, when I found the hemorrhage really alarmino-. I 
removed the coagulum and cotton and packed a strip of linen, satura- 
ted in a strong solution of nitrate of silver, firmly into the cavity, and 
placing a piece of cork betAveen the linen and inferior molars, tied a 
bandage under his jaAV and ovef his head. Half an hour elapsed and 
no blood made its appearance. The patient being very Aveak, I drove 
him to his quarters for the night. I have seen him repeatedly since 
—he is doing welL 

This is another case going to shoAV that an operation safe and easy 
in the hands of a skillful operator may become not only troublesome 



Ijui: datjigorous -^vhen intrusted to *^ individuals possessing neitlier 
knovvl xlgo uTits principles, nor skill in its portormauce."— -iJe/i/a/ 
N.us Le'ior-. 



ANOMALIES IN DE-NT AL DEVELOPMENT. 

Editors Dental News Letter — Gentlemen: — At considera* 
ble intervals I find in your publication short statements of anomalies 
in dental development. Allow me to acq^ain^ you with two devia- 
;icns from the ordinary 'Oourse ©f nature ; one of which at least is so 
unique that I have -never heard 'of its coun?t3rpart. About 4i ye .r 
since a gentleinan of twenty-three years called on me to have several 
teeth 'filled ; Tbofore i^a^king the chair, he remarked that he yet had the 
teeth of first dentition and none others; adding, that his mother had 
frequently told him sucli wjjls the feet. On examining his mouth^, I 
found tha. the ten anterior teeth in each jaw w^ere of a size somawl.at 
larger than the average of deciduo^is teeth, while otherwise they par- 
took dec"dedly of vhe characteristics of permanent teeth, the biousps 
being in their proper positions. The molars were of about the aver- 
age size of pei'minent molars. 

Tiie other case was that of a child of two years, whose right lower 
central and lateral incisors were perfectly united, presenting an even 
labial surface ; while a scarce perceptible indentation in the cutting 
edge indicated 'where the approximal surfaces should, have been. An 
ex^tract from Talma's work, published in tfce last, (No. 1, Vol. VIL) 
Dental News Letter, speaks of very rarely 'occurring similar cases in 
|)ermanent incisors. Very respectfully-, at your service, 

H. Gerhart, Dmtist. 



Hardening €ast Steel tor CuTTtNG. — Kieser, of Issy, in 
Switzerland, prepares adrnk^ably harden-ed razors, pen-knives, &c., 
from English cast-steel, by plunging the blades, at a dark, cherry-red 
heat, into a hatii made of fourteen parts, by measure, of yellow rosin 
in fine powder, two parts of fish oil, and one part hot melted tallow ; 
they are then allowed to cool perfectly, and without v/iping them, are 
reheated to a low red heat, and immersed in water in the usual way of 
tempering such articles. The edge of the blade treated in this man- 
ner is said to be very fine, and the hardening more uniformly, done 
tham by any other process.— Zyo^icfon Artisan. 



fREAK OF NATUEB. 

Messrs. Editoks : — Your solicitation to the diffcj-ent mem!:>er9 of 
the profession, has induced one that has never contributed to your 
vaiuabie journal, to examine his case book, to see if tjiere was any- 
thing that w<i)5uld in the least degree advance the upward tendencies iOf 
the dental profession ; and, in citing this case, I do so ^moa-e partie^u- 
lariy to encourage the young Amejrica of the profession. 

A lady^, aged, :say 50 years, from a neighboring town, presented 
tier mauth for examination, by the advice of two prominent medical 
men of that region of country, for an enlargement of the palatine sur- 
face. Supposing that an indolent tumor, or kindred disease, was de- 
veloping itself, requiring the application of t)ie sur^eppi's i:iptife, the 
lady had several plates fitted to ^nd covering the roof of the mouth ; 
but in consequence of the coj;itinued enlargement of this tumor, had 
not been ab^e tp wear them for any length of ti^e. I was induced io 
ajSfc feer to allow me to cut into the enlargement, inowiaig there was 
either a tooth or tumor presenting, and suspecting the latter, much to 
my surprise a beautiful canine tooth presented itself, and on remoral 
^as perfect. Where this tooth had remained until this period of lifo 
remains to be seen, or was it a fr^ak of nature } Th^ peculiar posi- 
tion, 1 1-2 inch from the ajveolg. border, five or six lines to the right 
of the mesial line, and pres^enting from within outwards, so that .a 
pair of straight, narrow-beaked forceps was employed for its removal. 
I have frequently read and heard of a third set of teeth presenting 
themselves, but this is the nearest approach to that phenomenon that 
I have ever seen ; if the remaining teeth should present in that unruly 
manner, no doubt the lady will exclaim, ^^from such, good Lord^ de- 
liver us." H. 

Remaeks ok the above. — ^We congratulate pur correspondent 
H. upon his first appearance in otir journal, and we hope he will loo^ 
into his case book again. We do not think the c^bse cijted w^ ^ frea]^ 
of nature, we have a specimen among our collection of heo-ds. where t 
canine tooth is lying in a similar position, which it has doubtless t^.- 
ken from tlie too early extraction of the deciduous .canine tooth, which 
,«;llowed the lateral to fall back against the first bicuspid, and instead 
of the canine finding its way through the gum on the anterior snrface 
of the dental arch, it took a backward direction, ^.nd when fully 
grown did not cut the gum as when they dcvelope on the anterior 
^surface of the arch, but merelj pr^0!d;^ced ^a protrusion of the gum, it 
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would require the tooth to be much longer than thcj usually are to 
permeate the gum in that direction, and they lie obliquely, too, which 
33 against their eruption. We have seen many cas<^ of this kind. A 
patient of a friend of ours, nine years ago, applied to us for a whole 
upper set of teeth, except the third molars, all the the rest havii>g 
been extracted for some time. We observed a tumor in the roof of 
the mouth, or near the posterior base of the aiveolar border, and a 
little to the right of the mesial line ; we at once pronounced this to 
be the result of the non-eruption of a canine tooth, lying obliquely 
tinder the gum, and unless this were rem.oved it would be the cause of 
future trouble. This, however, our patient would not agree to, as 
they feared it was, or might be a malignant tumor. Consequently, 
the artificial denture was constructed and placed in the mouth, and 
\ra3 worn for four or five years, when the said tumor commenced to 
be the cause of great trouble and solicitude. Upon examining the 
parts, we discovered that the gum had become absorbed between the 
plate and the tooth, so as to bring them both in contact with each 
other, and it appeared that the tooth had undergone sufficient decay 
to expose the pulp, and it becoming inflamed the patient was really 
Buffering from a genuine tooth-ache. It was now proposed, as a mat- 
ter of course, to extract it, as it had become somewhat loosened in its 
bed by the strong impingement of the plate upon it, w'hich was fa- 
vored by the absorption of the surrounding gum, but in this we were 
baflBied for a long time, by the fears of our patient, and who was sure 
also that it was ^^jaw bone''' instead of a tooth. They were obliged, 
however, from extreme suffering, to submit to its extraction. It pre- 
sented an interesting appearance, as it was not altogether decay that 
caused an exposure of the pulp, but absorption of the enamel and den- 
tine seemed to have taken place also ; the absorption must have taken 
place outside, by the action of the gum, at least so it would appear. 
It presents a very uneven surface, as though the absorption had com* 
menced in spots. We have this specimen in our cabinet, and it can 
be seen at any time. In another instance, of a similar kind, when 
the tooth cut through to the plate, we cut out a hole in it, large 
enough to let the tooth come through, which it did in a short time, 
the gum healed kindly around it, and it now subserves the purpose of 
aiding, in the absence of a former tooth, to support a partial set of ar- 
tificial teeth, by attaching to it a gold band.— Z>e^^^a/ News Letter. 
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BEST METHOD OF CLEANING TEETH, 

We copy the following extracts from Leslie's report of the discus- 
sions, of the Mississippi Valley Association of Dental Surgeons : 

<^Beftt method of cleaning teeth and removing ^ green stain/ deep 
seated, from the teeth ; also, the best article to be used for tliat pur- 
pose. '^ 

Dr. Griffith said : He first took a sharp instrument and removed all 
he could with it; this he followed with slips of pumice stone; he then 
finished off with some polishing powder, say chalk applied by pine 
sticks. But one of die best things he had found for the removal of 
this stain, was an article, the value of which he discovered while prac- 
ticing in South Carolina ; it also made a most excellent dentifrice. 
This was the ashes of the husk of the rice plant. Its mechanical ac- 
tion is rapid. 

pr. Uirey prefers the use of pumice stone and alcohol, applied with 
wood, as the instrument for the removal of l^e green stain. Has in 
«ome instances had to remove nearly all the enamel before accom- 
plishing its perfect removal. 

Dr. Allen has been in the habit of using diluted muriatic acid in 
cleaning the teeth, being careful to follow it immediately with an al- 
kali, and believes, that with care, this practice may be pursued with 
impunity. - To neutralize the acid, he uses fine Windsor soap or soda. 
Do^ne neatly, tlie public may be kept ignorant of the use of the acid. 
Said he could use it so as not to injure the tooth, by leaving it to 
operate just long enough to act on the foreign substance. 

Dr. Bonsai deprecated the use of acids for this purpose. His prac- 
tice is to remove it with pumice stone. - "~. > 

Dr. Griffith disapproved of the use of acids, and thought tfce use of 
pumice should be guaixied. In illustration of its injudicious use, ho 
stated he was once consulted by a lady, a relative of Commodore 
Porter. She had been advised by Dr. Castle, of Baltimore, to use 
pumise as a dentifrice, and by its use she had, when he saw her, cut 
away the labial surface of the incisors, until the teetli were exceed- 
ingly sensitive. 

Dr. Ayres thought it important to trace the chemical phe- 
nomena producing the stain ; we might then be enabled philo- 
fiophicallj to prepare an agent for its removal. He had heard the 
celebrated Professor Dudley, of Transylvania College, inculcate the 
doctrine, that the deposition of tartar on the teeth indiCvrted a change 
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in the system, whicli if removed, ^vould produce secretions so altered 
^ themselves' to be tiie Jncaixj sufficient ibr its remoTal by solution. 
Dr.- P. taught that the curthy secretiaM iii the Sidneys and bladiSef 
were similar in chemica.1 formation, and should be" prevented by siflai- 
laf means. Pr. Ayres iises pumice freely on twigs of yellow popTar. 
He was no-t prepared to say Ti'hethef this deposit should be attributed 
to an acid state of the secretions or not. 

Br. H. R. Sifiilh uses rotteti Stone and ptimice" a good deal for the 
removal of the green stain. Was decidedly opposed to the ifse of 
acids on the teeth ; he could not see how injury could be avoided!. 

Dr. Leslie thought it important in arriving at a correct opinion on 
this subject, that wo first settle, whether the ^^ green stain" be a do- 
posit on the tooth or a staining of the substance of the tooth in the 
form of a dye- His- own practice had been based on the suppositiott 
that it is a deposit, and that the hard deposit was made up of the 
Bame ingredients as the soft ; that it did not enter the substance of the 
tooth until the surface w^as injured by the ordinary destructive agents. 
Viewing it, then, in either case, as a substance to be removed, he 
thoiight that way the best which w^ould leave the smoothest surface, 
and do it the speediest. This, he believed, was to be obtained best by 
the edge of a sharp cutting instrument, follow^ed by some poli&hiftg 
powder or substance ; he preferred scotch stone ; sometimes he en- 
trusted the latter part of the operation to the patient — a ten minutes 
use of powder and brush, in most cases, being sufficient — in more im- 
portant oties the bHrnisher adds much to the improvement of the sur- 
face. He would not attempt to decide what causes operate to prodnce 
thia deposit, but thought an acid state of the fluids would not be 
found when the deposit was hard and black. When this and the sur- 
face of the teeth under it were partly decomposed, wouM consider it 
to indicate the action of acid. From recent observation he was m- 
eKried to believe we had too much overtooked the action of the abnor- 
mal secretions of the gum». He had enjoyed a very favorable oppor- 
tumty of watching one case belonging to a class recently pointed out 
by an anonymous writer, viz. Scrutator. It was a very clear ease of 
the type. When first observed, there was the yelkw line of ulbera- 
tion* about haff a line wide, pouring its secretion down on the superior 
incisors, which, up to this time, were white and clean, but which now 
rrpidly assumed a yellow tint just below the ulcer. This state con- 
tinued for a couple of weeks, the ca^e being closely watched, but no^ 
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thing (lone to arrest it. This course was adopted ijial some iavgU- 
ble results might be drridnd at. By this time the surface attacked 
Tvas a dirtj brown^ and the enamel decomposed across the surface of 
the teeth for about the width of a line and a half, being deepest in 
the centre of the teeth and vanisliing towards the approximal surfaces 
— the left lateral incisor being the most injured. About the end of 
the third week, nothing having been done locally or constitutionally 
to Counteract the disease, it was observed that the yellow ulcerating 
line of guhi had changed its appearance. Its color now was natural 
and its acrid discharge arrested. This case evidently owed its origin 
to a coiistittitional derangement. (^- not to candy or calomel/') the 
maimer of removal of which is beautifally illustrative of the existence 
of the vis medicatrix naturae. It may possibly be also illustrative 
of Prof. Dudley's idea^ but it ccltainl^, so far aa one case goes, very 
fully supports the theory of ^^ Scrutator.'^ 

The treatment of these teeth afterwords, -was. m a few days, to re- 
mote with a sharp instrument, ^11 the decomposed portion and polish 
them. Since then there has been no return of the disease, and con- 
sequently no further progress of the decay. 

Regarding the suggestion thrown out by some members that it was 
probable that dentifrices might be prepared for use in cases having a 
tendency to the deposit under consideration, and which would prevent 
such deposit, the fluids of the mouth being acid or alkaline, as may be 
proven by test paper. He would say^ that he thought the use of al- 
kalies in dentifrices was not as guarded as it ought to be. It seemed 
that many overlooked the effect of such agents on the animal portion 
of the teeth, which of course is freely exposed to this affinity wher- 
ever decay is progressing. 

It would be safest to. combine in tooth-powders in general use, no^ 
more neutralizer than creta preparata. This combined with an astri ur- 
gent will accomplish the chief results to be derived in a dentifrice, equaT- 
ly so with those that are formed of six or eight ingredients. OTcoui^e* 
no objections are had to a littlie matter to throw a blush over the chalk. 

Dr. Ulrey thought the green stain had an acid origin. He en-- 
deavored always to impress upon his patients the importance of the^ 
constant use of the brush and a good dentifrice. He was fully satis- 
fied the most important period of the daj^ for cleaning the teeth was 
just before retiring to sleep, as acids left in the mouth have then un-- 
disttirbed possession for hours. 
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Dr. Griffith said he thought the stain should be considered as a de- 
posit, and believed it should be attributed to an acid origin. 

Dr. Watt did not believe that the presence of holes in the enamel 
mentioned by some as accompanying this stain or deposit, proved that 
it had an acid origin, but only might be considered as proof of tlie 
presence of an acid combined with it. 

Dr. Ayres uses an instrument when the enamel is softened. He 
prefers a tooth void of enamel to one with a mushy surface. 

Dr. Peebles did not believe acids could be used with safety for the 
1-emoval of the green stain — prefers the instrument and some polish- 
ing substance. Had found that this stain was confined to persons 
under mature age. 

Dr. Taft thought it well to inquire into the action of the ashes of 
the rice plant mentioned by Dr. Griffith. If its action was so much 
inbre rapid than any other agent the doctor had met with, it might be 
attributable to some chemical affinity. The action of the ashes were 
doubtless alkaline, and if ashes entered into the formation of the stain 
the chemical effect was easily traceable. Then there was the mechani- 
cal action, which is said to be great, doubtless owing to the silicia en- 
tering into the formation of the husk of the berry. 

The origin of this deposit he thought somewhat obscure, but in- 
clined to the belief that it results from an acid state of the fluids. 



MORBID SENSIBILITY OF DENTINE. 

Different practitioners adopt different means to allay the morbid 
sensibility of dentine, preparatory to filling a tooth, or, after the use 
t)f the file in separating teeth. 

Dr. Griffith, of the Mississippi Valley Association, ^'Has always 
found entire safety in the use of arsenic, when combined with char- 
coal. This was his mode of treating very sensitive teeth, and he 
could confidently recommend it." But the Dr. does not explain the 
mode of its preparation and use. 

Dr. Goddard was not satisfied with the use of ai-senic and cobalt. 

Dr. Allen ^^ Had found gum-camphor and alcohol, and also a solu- 
tion of tannin in alcohol valuable" for this purpose. 

Dr. Peebles uses "a burnisher slightly heated/" where tenderness 
follows the use of the file. Cold burnishes was sufficient in many 
cases. His, object is t9 close up the pores of the dentine and prevent 
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the egress of irritating fluids. Dr. Taylor sometimes makes use of 
the burnisher for the removal of sensibility. "He has met ivith 
great success in the use of nitrate argenti ^vhen great tenderness of 
the dentine existed. He had found this substance very useful, when 
the clasps of a plate had been the cause." — Vide Leslie's Keport, 
April No. American Journal. 

Prof. Arthur " recommends the use of cobalt for destroying morbid 
sensibility of dentine. He has used it for several years, and believes 
it to be as certain in its effects as arsenious acid and less liable to in- 
jure the pulp of a tooth. It is used in the form of a brownish black 
oxidcj reduced to a fine powder, and applied to the tooth in the same 
manner as arsenious acid." 

Prof Harris of Baltimore seems to give the preference to chloride 
of zinc. He thus speaks of it in the April No. of the Jounaal : 

'' For the destruction merely, of morbid sensibility of the solid 
structures of a tooth, chloride of zinc, according to my experience, aU 
though somewhat less certain in its effects, is superior to any prepara- 
tion dependant for its active properties upon the presence of arsenic. 
With this agent it rarely happens that more than five minutes are re- 
quired to obtain the desired effect. Although a powerful escharotic, 
it does not, as all arsenical preparations are liable to do, produce any 
deleterious effect on the pulp of the tooth. Whei>- first applied it ex- 
cites a sensation of heat, followed by burning pain, but these soon 
subside, and on removing it from the tooth, the parts of the cavity 
with which it was in contact, will, in a large majority of the cases, be 
found totally insensible to the touch of an instrument. Dr. F. N. 
Seaburg, in the Dental Times, relates a case in which he applied it 
directly to the exposed pulp of an aching tooth. The pain, which, at 
first, was increased, soon subsided, and after removing the chloride, 
the tooth was filled in the usual way with no inconvenience to the 
patient. 

*' The chloride may be applied directly to the cavity of a sensitive 
tooth, without being combined with any other substance, on a little 
raw cotton or lint, or it may be made into a paste by mixing it with 
an equal quantity of flour, the moisture which it absorbs from the at- 
mosphere being sufficient for the formation of the paste, or it may be 
mixed with a little pure anhydrous sulphate of lime in an impalpable 
powder, and then applied to the tooth. But before this is done as 
much of the dccompoged dentine a^ possible should be removed, and 
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the application should be hold firmly in contact with the part of tho 
cavity upon which it js desired that it should act. This may be done 
by filling the cavity after it has been put in, with softened wax or 
raw cotton. The chloride may remain in the tooth from five to ten 
minutes, or until the burning sensation produced by it ceases. A 
single application will generally suffice to destroy the sensibility of 
the walls of the cavity to a sufficient depth to enable the operator 
to remove any remaining portions of decayed dentine without pain, 
and to obtund the vitality of the floor at the bottopa so much as to 
prevent the transmission of impressions of heat and cold to the pulp, 
A second, and even ^ third application, however, will sometime be re- 
q,uircd. 

'^In all the eases in which I have used this agent, it has only 
failed in one instance to produce the desired effect, but as I rarely 
find it necessary to make any application to a tooth for the purpose of 
destroying morbid sensibility in partially decomposed dentine, previa 
ously to removing it, and as I prefer, for the prevention of irritation 
of the pulp from impressions of heat aixl cold, placing a non-Gondu,G- 
ting substance on the bottom of the cavity, before introducing the 
filling, I have not used it very often. Even in the cases in which I 
did employ it, I was induced to do so more as a matter of experiment 
than from any practical advantage I hoped to derive from it," 



NEW METHOD OF SUPPORTING ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 

The American Journal of Dental Science for October, 1853, con- 
tains an article from the pen of Dr, Wm. Hunter, of Cincin^nati, 0., 
entitled '^ Another European Principle Americanized." Intended by 
its author to illustrate a new method of retaining gold plates in their 
position in the mouth by means of compressed wood, held in gold 
tubes, and so constructed as to press against the teeth, thus holding 
the plate firmly in the mouth, without the use of clasps. In the 
April No. of the American Journal we notice an article from the pen 
of Charles Stokes, M. R. C. S., of London, Eng., claiming priority 
for this invention, and illustrating his method of using the same. The 
same plan was presented to our notice some year or two since by Dr. 
Smith of New Orleans. How long he had used it or wht^re he first 
obtained the hint which resulted in the adoption of this plan we canr 
mi say, but we know the plan was the same. — [Ed. Recorder. 
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To Dr. a. KiVL—My Dear Sir: — In speaking of my letter 
published last month in the Dental News Letter in relation to awards 
'on Dentistry at the Crystal Palace J. G. Ambler says '^ it is a tissue 
of falsehood and misrepresentation throughout.'' In that letter I 
fitate that ^^ J.. Gr. Ambler some years ago exhibited a large gold 
medal in his show case at the Fair, which medal was not given as al- 
leged as an award of merit, but bought and paid for/' &;c. J. G. 
Ambler says in his published letter, '^ This I pronounce an entire fab- 
rication, utterly destitute of truth, and without a shadow of foundation 
to rest upon, for I never exhibted a medal of any kind at any Fair 
previous to that of the Crystal Palace," &c. 

I said, J. G. Ambler (the nephew and pupil of D. C. Ambler,) ex- 
hibited the medal, because I saw him one evening standing by a show 
case at the Fair at -Niblo's Garden showing this medal to the croWd 
with ^^ geld 7Jiedal pre7nium teeth,'''' Now this same gold medal was 
first shown to me by D. C. Ambler, the uncle, (when it was not yet 
inscribed, fresh from the maker's hand,) who said it was a gift to 
himself from the American Institute, but hearing it was not, but that 
it was paid for by D. C. Ambler, I, on the evening in question, spoke 
to him of the exceedingly disgraceful and unprofessional character of 
such a proceeding, when he admitted he did pay for the medal. I 
again affirm, having abundant proof that this identical medal was in a 
show case, exhibited and shown by J. G. Ambler, the writer of the let- 
ter published in your last monthly Recorder. Dr. C. C. Allen also 
informed Dr. Trenor and myself that D, C. Ambler told him that ho 
paid for the medal. 

J. G. Ambler in his letter published in the Recol^ler says, " He 
(Parmly) intimates that we received a medal of high distinction for 
'merely exhibiting the wdrk of D. H. Porter or any one else." In 
answer to this unjust and uncalled for insinuation I will merely say 
that I stated distinctly to the committee that the teeth themselves 
were made by others, but the mounting and setting was our own." 

J> G. Ambler did not give to any one of the committee that I am 
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aware of (and as the following testimony will prove,) the slightest in- 
timation that any person but himself and partner, Dr. Avery, had 
any thing to do in making or producing any part or portion of the 
specimens he exhibited. Dr. T. L. Buckingham, one of the commit- 
tee, says in his written testimony that '^ I was told by one of the ex- 
hibitors, Mr, Ambler, that they (Avery & Ambler) manufactured 
all the teeth and put them up with their own hands.'^ Dr. Buck- 
ingham farther says — •• I enquired particularly who manufactured the 
teeth, not only in his (Ambler's) case, but in all the cases, and I dis- 
tinctly heard him (Ambler) say that either he or Dr. Avery did all 
the work." After reading your remarks in the Recorder, I ad- 
dressed a note of enquiry to Dr. D. H. Porter, who says in reply: 
*'Dr. Ambler informed me that three sets of the blocks made by 
me for him were exhibited in his collection at the Crystal Palace." 
Signed, D. H. Porter. 

In order to know distinctly and definitely what understanding Dr. 
Trenor, the chairman of our committee, had from J. G. Ambler's 
statement to the committee, I addressed to him a note, and his reply, 
which I also annex, is conclusive as to the truth and correctness of J. 
G. Ambler's statement published in the Dental ^Recorder : 

No. 1 Bond SL, May 6th, 1854. 

My Dear Sir : — Will you please to say whether we were or were- 
not informed that J. G. Ambler had told persons in office at the Crys- 
tal Palace that all the members of the committee on Dentistry had re- 
quested or agreed that another person should be added to that com- 
mittee. 

Will you also please say whether J. G. Ambler informed the com- 
mittee that any person except himself and partner, Dr. Avery, had 
any thing to do with designing, constructing, making, supplying, or 
finishing any part or portion of any one of the specimens exhibited by 
himself at the Crystal Palace, upon which he claimed award, 

And greatly oblige, very truly yours, E. Parmly. 

To John Trenoe, m. d., chairman, &c. 

Dr. Trenor' s answer to the foregoing : 

My Dear Sir : — In reply to your enquiries, I have the pleasure 
of stating that when the fzill committee on Dentistry first met me at 
the Crystal Palace, they were told that another member had been ad- 
ded, because this had been requested by all those then on that com- 
mittee, and the individual who had communicated this request, though 
not then named, was plainly enough indicated ; but, on a subsequent 
occasion, Dr. J. G. Ambler was asserted to have been the person who 
had made that statement. 
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With respect to jour second enquiry, I have to observe, that the 
only inference that could be drawn from the remarks of Dr. J. G 
Ambler was, that he and his partner, Dr. Avery, had themselves done 
all the work in mechanical dentistry which their case contained. 

Yours very truly, JOHN TRENOE. 

Dr. E. Parmly, May 8th, 1854. 

Permit me to thank you for your courtesy in acceding to my re- 
quest to publish my reply. J. G. Ambler having commenced a law 
suit against me, I am happy in saying we shall have a much better 
opportunity of establishing the truth of our respective statements in a 
court of justice, than we possibly c?.n have in the Dental Recorder, and 
w^here I pledge you beforehand to substantiate in strictest truth every 
word of the " tissue of falsehood and misrepresentation.'''^ 

Very respectfully and truly yours, E. ParmlYc 



The following communication was intended for insertion in the 
March No. of the Recorder, but was omitted through a misunder- 
standing. It is now published at the request of Messrs. Ambler & 
Avery. — Ed. Recorder. 

Dr. Hill — Dear Sir : — Permit us to make the following correc- 
tions to your report of the awards, &c., of the Crystal Palace, New 
York. 

We are officially informed that the award to Ambler & Avery, 
though originally written ''for the largest collection of Specimens of 
Mechanical Dentistry,' ' was corrected so as to read, '' for Specimens 
of Mechanical Dentistry, w^hich correction was overlooked in the pub- 
lished list. You of course are not supposed to know this, therefore - 
the error was not yours. You say that the teeth in this case (Am- 
bler & Avery's) were manufactured by Dr. D. H. Porter, &c. The 
natural inference of which is, that we exhibited his work, instead of 
our ow^n, which w^as not the case. The facts are simply these, (as 
will be seen by the annexed letter to the Jury.)- We exhibited 
specimens of Mechanical Dentistry, Instruments, &c., used in pro- 
ducing the improvements claimed as our own, (^but freely given to 
the profession.^ 

The teeth used by us were made by various manufacturers, Jones, 
White & Co., Alcock, Porter, &c., and was so stated to the Jury. 

You sav the wording of the awards is equivocal, &c., but w^ith that 
we have nothing to do, our only object being to set ourselves right 
pffore the j^rofession. Yours in haste, 

Ambler & Avery, 31 Washington Place, New York. 

*The Judges on Dentistry, &c. — Gentlemen i—Vermit us to 
pall your attention to the following peculiarities of the specimens coa- 
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tributed by us to the Kxhibition, illustrative of our methods of insert- 
ing artificial teeth. 

We present for your examination these specimens, combining, afi w-e 
believe, several new, important and practical improvements, viz : 

We claim as our own invention the method of attaching spiral 
springs to artificial teeth, as shown in the entire set. 

We also, claim, the principle of producing atmospheric pressure 
(without central cavities) by sinking a bead around the edges and. 
across the arch of plates. 

We also claim the peculiar method of mounting or setting blocks, 
(as illustrated in case marked A) by screws and steady pins. The- 
advantage of this method you will perceive at first sight ; one of 
which is cleanliness, the blocks can be removed and the plate cleaned, 
at pleasure. 

We would also call your attention to the other plates, no two of 
-which are precisely alike. The one marked B, is a lower set of pecu- 
liar form, for projecting the lower jaw ; the one of w^hich this is a du- 
plicate is worn with entire satisfaction. 

The one marked C is a new method of giving weight to the lower 
teeth, at the same time presenting a gold surface to the mauth. 

Cases D", E and F have been worn. D. has heen worn at inter- 
vals by (he having another set,) for over three years. E was 

made for a lady, who wore them (while she lived,) with entire satis- 
faction, and at her death they were returned and received as old gold. 

F was worn by the wife of , who is now dead. The case marked- 

H is a duplicate of one inserted some years since for a gentleman who 
has lost, not only the teeth, but a portion of the jaw, the cavity ex- 
tending through and back to the palatine bone. Which loss-so aflFect- 
ed his speech that it was almost impossible to understand him. The- 
insertion of this plate restored his speech as well as appearance. 

You will al&o see several single teeth lined by melting the gold an- 
them, previously covering the surface of the tooth with platina ribbon 
and flux. The plate marked G is, as will be seen, inserted on the at- 
mospheric- pressure principle with gum exposed to prevent the dimin- 
ution of the tasting surface. We have set but few cases in this man- 
ner but they have thus far o-perated well. 

The instruments in the lower part of this- case, as you will- see, are for- 
beading and banding plates ; also a pair of shear-shape cutting forceps. 

We also present our entire case in competition for workmanship^ 
and as combining a greater variety of styles or methods of 
setting artificial teeth^ ^c, than any other on exhibition. 

We would esteem it a privilege to be present at the examination of' 
the specimens and to point out the peculiarities and explain them morQ. 
fully than we can on paper. Very respectfully yours, &c., 

Ambler & Avery, 31 Washington. Place. 

New York, Nor. 1st, 1853. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO PRESERVE THE TEETH 

OF CHILDREN? 

The first thing to be done in this respect, and which is indispensa- 
ble to success, is to awaken public attention to the importance of the 
subject under consideration. 

The dentist needs the co-operation of the parents and the medicals 
adviser in his efforts to preserve the teeth of children, and 7Jiust have^ 
them if he is successful. 

Nothing can supply the want of care and cleanliness on the part of^ 
the patient whose teeth may come under dental supervision, and; no. 
child will take the necessary pains to keep the teeth clean whose pa-- 
rents do not assiduously enforce its necessity. And very few parents 
will attend to this matter, unless the physician, whose duty it is to. 
prompt them, is faithful to his responsibilities in this respect. And 
here is precisely the spot where the physician needs to be prompted to. 
duty. The child is under his care long before a dentist is supposed 
to have any thing to do with the case. And this period is frequently 
critical' as it respects the teeth of the child. So that if the needful: 
attention is wanting in the early stages of their development, it is 
often too late to accomplish much, when they come under the dentist's 
hands. And the consequence is, a complete or partial loss of the den- 
tal organs ; or, it may be, a permanent malformation, distorting the 
features and seriously incommoding the individual for life. The first 
occasion for the professional services of a dentist, as things usually go^ 
is, either the period of the eruption of the permanent teeth, or, a few 
years after, when they begin to break down under the destructive in^. 
fluence of caries. Whereas, the child should be under his watchful 
supervision during the Jirst eruption, and subsequently onward. And 
the physician should be wise enough to see this, or else qualify him-, 
self to do what a dentist should under the circumstances. We but 
simply utter a plain and obvious truism, when we say, that it is just 
as much the duty of a parent or the medical adviser to attend to a 
sick tooth, as to look after and carefully treat a sick hand, foot or 
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.any other member of the body. If the limbs are crooked, if the form 
is disfigured, or if there be a want of symmetry any Tvhere, it is care- 
fully regarded and seriously attended to. But the teeth may rot 
down, or become distorted, and thus lay the foundation for m.uch fu- 
ture suffering ; they may even exhibit the most reliable evidence of 
(deficient nutrition, and derangement of the similative orgo^ns, and yet 
pass altogether unheeded by the physician. 

Yet it ought not so to be. It is time that physicians should be 
apprized of their responsibilities in this matter and at once attend to 
their duty. The administration of remedies during infancy and child- 
hood require especial care, and become exceedingly important in this 
connexion. And, their more direct or remote relation to the circum- 
stances under consideration should be taken into the account. 

We are not prepared to say, nor do we believe that the evils com- 
plained of are the necessary consequence of injudicious medication in 
all cases J as many people seem to suppose. But we have seen enough 
to become satisfied that the profuse and continued administration of 
mercurial medicines, during infancy and childhood, are not altogether 
innocent of these mischiefs. And not always the least of such 
sequalcB is justly attributable to this cause. But the circumstances 
of the case may sometimes vindicate the practice, where the results 
are confessedly disastrous. 

But to return to our starting point. Parents should be taught, 
and that too by the physician, for none can do it as well as he, that 
the teeth are intended to fulfill an important office in the animal 
economy, and that the utmost care should be taken to preserve them. 
And that whenever the services of the dentist is needed he should be 
summoned without delay. A little neglect or postponement here is 
fatal to the future welfare of these organs. And as we cannot go 
back of existing circumstances to correct hereditary constitutional 
tendencies, it is the more important that we do what may be done, 
Cind at as early a stage as is any way practicable. 

The value of the teeth cannot well be over estimated, and parents 
should learn that they are far more precious than jewels, and that it 
is absolutely a niggardly policy, as well as a sin against the child to 
withhold either the needful attention, or means to secure them 
against subsequent destruction. 

That which, perhaps, in ordinary cases is most practicable as well 
lis beneficial, and which comes even within the scope of abject poverty 
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is cleanliness — absolute cleanliness. Nothing in ordinary cases can 
supply its lackj as nothing will so effectually contribute to the preser- 
vation of the teeth as this simple thing. Water is free — a tooth brush 
costs but little^ while the benefit is really incalculable. And the ad- 
vantage of a habitj which every parent may contribute to form, can 
only be realized by those who are the subjects of a ha?jit of cleaning 
their teeth every day of their lives. 

We cannot insist too strongly upon this practice, nor urge its ne- 
cessity in terms too forcible, inasmuch as all our experience and ob- 
servation demonstrates the fact, that precisely where food and other 
matter in the mouth is sufferred to collect and remain about the teeth 
there the teeth are sure to decay. The interstices, the crevices, fcs" 
sures^ indentations^ &c. And we can see no good reason whj^, as 
a general thing, the teeth may not be kept clean in these respects, and 
thus be preserved. 

They should not remain six hours without brushing, and especially 
where /rz/iV5, confectio7iary ^ preserves and the like are being used. 
Or in cases of ill health, w^here medicine is taken, and where an al- 
tered state of the secretions may work the most serious mischief to 
them. We know that when the patient is very sick it may be some- 
what inconvenient, and at times impracticable to do this, but even in 
extreme sickness it is to be regarded as a sanative measure, and ex- 
ceedingly refreshing to the sick one to have the mouth cleansed with 
good cool water, ann the viscid matter washed away from the teeth 
and buccal cavity. 

But there is another advantage closely connected with this which 
should be mentioned in this place. It is the certaijity of detecting 
the. first indication of caries. Being accustomed to examine and 
watch the teeth closely an opportunity is thereby afforded to witness 
the first departure from a normal condition of the dental organs, and 
thus by being made aware of the danger in season, relief may be sum- 
moned and danger averted. 

It is very common, when children are brought to the dentist, for 
parents to say that " they were not aioare of the disease until it had 
progressed so far as to be nearly or quite incurable." And even with 
respect to their own teeth, adults are heard to exclaim, as the dentist 
tells them how much their teeth need care, ' ' Why, I did not know 
that my teeth were decayed at all." And here is the secret of this 
trouble. We contend that they should knoiv Ayhat is the condition 
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H>f th3ir toeth. And if they were more assidaoua in their attention to 
them, thej would know, and at the same time be able to arrest in- 
cipient caries, by applying the proper remedy. 

We have thus indicated the steps of a dental reformation, begin- 
ning where the mischief itself begins, and extending onward through 
the successive stages of human life, and the various conditions of the 
iiuman system. Let the first steps be taken. 



THE '^AUROPLASTIC MINCIPLE.^' 
Our letter to Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore published in the Jan. 
No. of the American Journal of Dental Science -has awiikened con^ 
siderable interest among dentists in various parts of the country, for 
'' specific information upon the subject.^' And accordingly Ave have 
received several communications requesting such information. We 
shall probably take occasion to make such communications upon tho 
subject as we deem proper in the next No. of the Recorder. Mean- 
time we would say for the information of those who have addressed 
us that we had no intention of trying to awaken an interest in the 
matter, which we could not consistently gratify^. Yet we fear we 
have been somewhat misapprehended. We conclude so from the fact 
that different views have been entertained by different individuals who 
have written to us upon the subject, as evidenced in their communica- 
tions. 

We are preparing a compound base for the purpose of inserting 
teeth on the ^^ auroplastic principle ^^'' which we shall offer to the 
jrofession very soon, in a much more convenient form than they 
"would be likely to prepare it themselves from any description or for- 
mula which we could give them. It is similar in composition to 
** Hill's Stopping," and only dissimilar in having some additional col- 
oring matter to make it more suitable for the purpose. We suppose 
-it is generally understood that ^'Hill's Stopping" \%^ patent articUy 
Kjomposed of entirely inoffensive and harmless materials, and perfectly 
-Eafe for all the purposes of such experiments. The '^ auroplastic 
base" is precisely the same, with a little red oxide of iron, rose red, 
-calcined asbestos, rogue, or any similar material necessary to give it 
<a flesh or gum color. This article we propose to furnish to all who 
may desire, at the same rate that we furnish the Stopping. Those 
wishing to try these experiments can be supplied with the material as 
above. 
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DEVO'IZD TO THJE ^THEORY MW PRACTICE OP 

Surgical, iHrbical anb iJI-ecljanicai S-cnti^str^. 
VoLVIIL JUNE, 1354. Mo. 6. 

SPONGE GOLD. 

EY W. n. DWINELLEj M. -D., D. li, 8. 

To produce a gold stopping of the highest excellence with foil, two 
-things at least, are absolutely necessary. First, the possession of a 
material that shall combine the qualities of toughness, adhesiveness 
and purity. Second, the best instiHimentS; in the hands -of the .most 
skillful experience. 

But hoAvever excellent the appliances, well adapted the instruments, 
or ingenious the hand that guides them, they are all valueless and fail 
to accomplish the end, if the gold does not combine the qualities above 
indicated^ 

To insure with unifoi^ty tlie (Siaractefistlcs of adhesiveness and 
t;oughness, it is absolutely essential that the gold should fii^st be mado 
pure. 

For the present it is sufficient to remark, that much of the gold pre- 
pared for our profession is rendered '^ chemically pure'' by quart a^ 
iimi^ and consequently cannot always be pure, far the reason that 
goid often contains foreign metals not soluble in.Aeids. In addition to 
this, gold is often alloyed before it is beaten into foil. 

Indicative of this fact, and as a universal test of the quality of gold, 
whether in the form of foil or otherwise, it is only necessary to con- 
•sider that pure gold is of a uniform color throughout the world, 
A comparison of Abbey's foil, and some few others, with the paler 
foils of the market, will render it easy to distinguish between gold 
swhich is absolutely pure, and that which is not. 

At some future time we will endeavor to give ia this JouTsal,. th^ 
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process by Tt'hich gold may be obtained in all casos^ entirely puf(?<r 
But to our purpose. 

Although we must concede that the best operators in our profcssioi? 
are enabled with a superior article of foil, to produce stoppings of a 
degree of perfection very nearly approaching all that is desirable in 
©ur art, j^et it must be admitted that the ultimatinn is not yet reached, 
a 2)erfectly solid stopping has not yet been niad.s with foil — a per- 
fectly solid mass whose particles a.re so entirely integraded, that it 
may be rolled out into a plate, or drawn into wire, and possess all the 
characteristics of plate and wire obtained from melted gold. To be 
met here with the statement that gold stoppings are already produced 
of such a high degree of excellence as to answer all practical purpos- 
es, or even to endure every test but the last referred to, does not re- 
flect upon what we h?.ve assumed, or divert us for a moment from our 
oVject. We may be critical, but we are aiming at perfection. 

If the experience of the future shall prove, that an article of plastic 
gold can be produced, so conditioned, that its particles may be consoli- 
dated into a mass, so perfect as to answer all of the tests that could 
be applied to melted gold, we are bound to regard it as a higher ap- 
proximation to perfection than any hitherto attained. 

The needs of the profession in this direction, have long been felt 
and acknowledged ; and it has been the constant aim of those m.ost 
anxious for the advancement of our art, to produce an article which 
would endure these high tests. 

To this end various attempts have been made to produce an article 
of sponge gold, or gold in such a finely divided condition, that on 
pressure it will weld into a solid mass. 

In the July No. of the Journal, reference is made to the process by 
which several kinds of sponge gold has been produced. We will al- 
lude to these. 

First, that produced by oxalic acids. Although it is precipitated 
in a minute state of division, it is exceedingly brittle, partakes of the 
quality of a powder rather than an porous mass, is difiicult to intro- 
duce into the cavity of the tooth, and when introduced, often gives a 
brown stain to its surrounding walls. 

Sponge gold made by fusing gold and silver together, and then ex- 
tracting^'the latter by nitric acid, though better than the article just 
referred to, is of poor quality, in consequence of the imperfect man- 
ner in which the silver is extract>id, from its being in comparative 
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Inge masscsj and also in consequence of the presence of foreign met- 
als not soluble in acids. ' It lacks the quality of toughness, is man- 
aged with great difficulty and is subject to great waste. 

That produced by aqifci regia, though liable to be impure, is still 
far superior to either of the others, and until recently represented the 
the highest adyancement in this direction; though friable it is moro 
plastic and manageable, and with sufficient time and proper care can 
be resolved into a stopping of great solidity. 

While in Europe a little more than a je^ir ago, Mr. John Tomes, 
surgeon dentist to Middlesex Hospital, London, showed us an article 
of sponge gold uniting more desirable qualities than we had hitherto . 
any knowledge of It occurred in irregular rounded masses or pel- 
lets, a little larger than an ordinary sized pea. Its surface was of 
lighter hue than its appearance within, glistening at different points, 
as though since its formation it had been subject to a high degree of 
heat, yet without diminishing its softness or pliability. On breakino- 
it open its peculiar spongy character manifested itself in a most beau- 
tiful degree, its infiniteismal particles uniting together, formino- a 
dense and delicate network. We filled two or three extracted teeth 
with it, forming large and exceedingly hard stoppings. After polish- 
ing these, with a graver we engraved lines and letters upon them, 
-v^hich on being subjected to a powerful lens, displayed the anWes of 
each groove as clean and sharp as though it had been cut upon jewel- 

The only objection that could be urged against the gold referred to, 
was its want of a sufficient degree of plasticity, its disposition to crum- 
ble on being broken and consequent liability to waste in using. It 
seems, however, that Mr. Barling, the maker of the article, has re- 
cently succeeded in overcoming this objection to a great degree. 

To Mr. Joseph Earling, No. 9 High street, Maidstone, Kent, is 
the profession indebted for this beautiful article so full of promise to 
our profession. 

At the same time, and without any knowledge of the experiments 
or success of Mr, Barling, Dr. A. J. Watts, Chemist, of Utica, N. 
Y., was pursuing a series of chemical experiments with reference to 
obtaining an article of sponge gold which should supply the wants of 
our profession, and shortly after our return, he placed in our hands 
for trial three different articles of sponge or minutely divided gold. 

The first is of a highly crystalline character. The second is ia 
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lamina, made up of excoedinglj fi'ae granules. The tLird i& in ah 
spongy arborescent form. 

The first, or crystalline gold, with proper care and handling, forms- 
a solid plug ; but unless great care is used, is subject to considerable 
waste. 

The second, or laminated gold, is a much better article from its 
tougher character and extremo adhesiveness, bat from the thinness of 
its plates, the operation of filling is rendered extremely slow. 

The third, or sponge gold proper, is in the form of a cake, from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch in thickness, of a compact, spongy^ 
arborescent character ; possessing, in the most eminent degree, all of 
the desirable qualities of the above — toughness, compactness, pliabili- 
ty? together with plasticit3', and the highest degree of adhesiveness. 

The method of producing the first, or crystalline gold, is familiar ta 
the readers of the Journal. The mode of preparing the second and 
third is not yet published, but they are evidently prepared in an en- 
tirely different manner from the first. 

With this last article we have had considerable experience, and with 
uniform satisfaction, especially in large stoppings. 

In using the sponge gold, we adopt the following method : With a 
sharp blade w^e cut ofi* from the cake of gold a suflicient quantity for 
our present purpose ; this Ave anneal thoroughly with an alcohol lamp^ 
and then, spreading it upon a clean paper before us, we cut it up into- 
fragments and pellets best adapted to the eavity into which it is to be 
introduced. 

Being previously provided with various instruments, whose ex- 
tremities are subdivided into two or moi'e points, we, by pressure 
upon the sponge, readily induce it to adhere to them, when we care- 
fully carry it to. its destination in the cavity of the toothy which has^ 
boen previously dried with paper. As the operation is repeated, ac- 
companied with thorough packing and pressure, it will be found that 
the particles of gold readily weld together into a solid mass ; so that 
when the stopping is completed, it in all respects resembles melted 
gold, and may be subjected to the same treatment with impunity. 
For the purpose of determining its various qualities as a stopping for 
the teeth, we subjected it to the following tests : 

To test its malleability, we took a large plug of gold formed in 
the manner just described, laid it upon an anvil, and with a hamnder 
beat it to flatness ; aimealing it, we parsed it through a rolling mill, 
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when it was formed into plate, as perfect in all its characteristics as 
any plate made of pure gokL 

To test its ductiUtij^ we took a similar plug, fbrnied as bcforC; and 
drew it out into wire as fine as No. 80, Stubbs' plate. 

To test Tts corking or stopping quality, and the impermeabilitj- of 
its antagonizing joints to fluids, we took a piece of thick glass tube, 
about a foot long, into one end of this^ to the depth of more than half 
an inch, we introduced a stopping of sponge gold. Inverting tlie- 
tube, we poured into it a solution of red saunders ; we then closely 
fitted a piston and rod to the tube immediately above the fluid, and 
upon this applied a weight. At the expiration of twenty-four hours, 
the fluid had not made the slightest progress downwards. 

To test its ability to being built up into irregular and independent 
shapes, we have repeatedly reproduced frome one-half to three-fourths 
of the entire crowns of molar teeth, in gold. As a further test, we- 
took a block of ivory, chucked it upon our lathe, and with small 
tools formed a matrix to correspond to the size of a large finger ring. 
Into this we introduced, by packing -and condensing, as in stopping 
teeth, more than five dwts. of sponge gold ; placing it back upon our 
lathe, we turned out the ivory without and within the golden circle, 
until it became entirely separated ; this readily endured all of the ne- 
cessary process of filing, stoning and burnishing into a beautiful mas- 
sive gold ring, which has been worn constantly for several months, and 
will, in all respects, stand trial with any pure gold ring made in the 
ordinary way. It has this advantage, hoAvever, over all rings made" 
heretofore, it is a ring^ an uninterrupted ring, and ^'has no end," a. 
continuous circle with no cdloy between ! 

As a test of density, well formed plugs do not shrink under the^ 
blow-pipe : their inner surfaces are bright and solid, while their pol- 
ished disks take the graver like plate. 

Under the microscope it presents a beautiful and gorgeous appear- 
ance, like looking into a golden sylvan grove, each mossy or arbores- ^ 
cent branch being in the form of a six-sided crj^stal. 

Although we consider Dr. Watts' sponge gold indivspensable to our- 
practice, yet we do not think it will ever entirely supercede the use of 
gold foil. It can often be used to great advantage in combinatior^ 
with gold foil. In large stoppings it possesses great advantages over- 
foil, from the facility with which it can be introduced, and consequent 
freedom from the fatigue which ever accompanies long operations. 
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We tliliik 110 one in our profosoion ^vho has had experience in its 
use, Avould bo "williiig to be ^vithout it. 

Dr. Watts is deserving of great praise for his persevering course of 
experiments^ v.diich haA^e resulted so favorably to our art. May ho' 
reap the abundant re^vard he deserves. — American Journal of 
Venial Science.' 



CLEANSING THE TEETH. 

BY T. D. THOMPSONj PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The different methods practiced by dentists, or persons calling them- 
selves such, lor removing the tartar from the teeth, or cleansing them, 
fvhould, we think, be noticed. The good or evil resulting from these 
operations raay be direct or remote. 

The immediate or direct beneficial eJBfects exerted upon the teeth, 
gums, and sympathising parts, are such, usuallj^, as to repay fourfold 
all labor thus expended ; the teeth are freed from an injurious and 
corrodino- agent; the gums assume again their health}^ action, and the 
air, the purit}^ of which is so essential to a healthy circulation of the 
blood, is inhaled without contamination ; in fact patients, and all who ■ 
may be so situated as to receive the odor of the breath, at once per- 
ceive the grateful change. These, we conceive, to be some of the le- 
gitimate results arising from a thorough and efficient cleansing of tho 
teeth. 

There are evils, likewise, to be noticed resulting from these opera- ' 
tions. These injurious consequences do not result from the faithful 
and honest performance of these operations ; but from a practice at 
once dishonesty and one which, we think, calls for the most decided 
reproof. 

We believe where such is the known practice, the civil law should 
be invoked to punish the offender and j)revent the infliction of injury 
that cannot be repaired. 

Acid is often used as an agent in cleansing the teeth, or to remove 
the tartar from these organs. This is a common practice with som.o 
individuals ; and instances are not uncommon where sets of valuable 
teeth have thus been mutilated, and even destroyed. 

We h-ave noticed the results of this practice on the incisor and cus- 
pid teeth more particularly. We have frequently seen these teeth so 
much wasted as to be beyond the reach of remedial treatment. - • 
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We saw a young female, fifteen years of age, ^vliose incieor and cus- 
pid teeth had been destroyed, by the application of acid to cleanse 
them, in one year's time. This valuable operation ^vas performed by 
a (ie?z^i5^, -vyho advertised to cleanse the teeth '-without scraping." 
This is by 110 means an isolated case; Ave have witnessed similar re- 
sults from the use of diluted mineral acid, in cases of individuals in 
more advanced life. 

We have referred to the remote effects of the improper treatment of 
the teeth — one case which has recently come to our notice will be 
sufiicient to illustrate what we mean. 

A lady visited our office to have removed several parts of teeth, in 
either jaw, (her mouth was nearly destitute of teeth.) After comply- 
ing with her request, she remarked that she attributed the destruction 
of her teeth to a dentist who made use of acid while cleansing them. 
The teeth had crumbled away, and the sharp angles had irritated her 
mouth very much. She showed me her tongue, on the left side of 
which, very near the apex, was a morbid growth about the size of a 
chestnut, its color and general appearance was that of a cancer. She 
said the formation commenced sojdu after the teeth began to decay,' as 
though it arose from the irritation of her tongue against the sharp 
angles of the decayed teeth. Her views of the case appeared to us to 
be correct ; what the termination may be, time will decide. 

What we wished to express by the remote effects of mal-practice irt 
cleansing the teeth^ is we believe fully illustrated by the last cited 
case. This person was suffering not from the loss of her teeth alone, 
but in addition, she was tormented with this morbid grovvth upon the 
tongue, which may eventually cause the destruction of her life. 

If in the preceding remarks we have drawn a fair inference, what 
can be said of that individual who will thus tamper with the human 
system, who will thus mu.tilate such valuable organs as the teeth. — 
A^nerican Journal of Dental Science. 



Extraordinary Case of Periosteal Irritatio]n^ duri^s^g the 
Eruption of the Dens Sapienti^. — Dr. J. D. White in tho^ 
News Letter for January, describes the case of a young lady, Miss- 

L , eighteen years of &ge, who complained of great pain in all the 

teeth of both jaws ; they were sore to the touch, and very sensitive, 
particularly the canine teeth : she was unable to chew the~ softest sub^ 
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^tan^je, or bi iisL or rub them ^*iili a cloth, and "^'as unable to rinse 
them with a fiaid above or below the temperature of the mouth. The 
lady Avas of a sympathetic temperamentj great irritability of body, 
gums pale and nitlier spongy. The wisdom teeth w^ere not yet erup- 
ted. Her modical advisors had boon treating her for neuralgia^ but 
with no success; they pronounced the roots of the teeth diseased^ i. e. 
there were abscesses or fleshy substances growling on the ends, but as 
the nerves of the teeth w^ere not dead, and all decayed teeth well 
filled, he kneAv there could be no alveolar absc<?ss5 and therefore pro- 
nounced it a cd.se oi irrilaljililij </fl/ie pe?^iosfeal 7?2&?7ibranes, con- 
sequent iipon tJie development of the tcisdoni teeth^ which would 
pass off when the teeth were erupted. Hei^ pliysicians <lid not^agree 
Ti'ith him, and they consulted another dentist of high standing, who 
-said it was only a case of irritability of the teeth and gums, without 
.any connection w^ith the wisdom teeth, and advised an astringent wash, 
^vhich, however, ailorded no relief. Dr. W. then cut aw^ay the gum 
<)ver the wisdom teeth of one side as an experiment, and the operation 
was attended with such success as to justify a like operation on the 
other side. The gums over some of the teeth united in a few montha, 
.when the unpleasant symptoms returned, proving conclusively that the 
first diagnosis w^as correct ; the gums Avere cut away again over the 
wisdom teeth, but they closed as before, when they were once more 
X5ut and tAvo of the teeth exti^acted. The gums heuled, and all un-» 
rpleasant symptoms passed oiF. The first and second inferior and supe- 
rior molars were gtiil in the mouth on the side from which the two 
Trisdom teeth were removed, which accounted for the fact that the two 
lA'isdom teeth could not Avell free themselves from the jaw and gum, 
■whilst on the opposite side the first inferior and first superior molars 
liad been extracted early in life, and the Avisdom teeth on this side oc- 
cupied about the same place as the second molars of the opposite. 
The jaw was too short to alloAV of the free eruption of the wisdom 
teeth without extracting an anterior tooth. This case illustrates many 
similar, although not so strongly marked. 
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A DISSERTATION ON DISEASES OF THE DENTAL 

PULP AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

This is the title of a very interesting paper, ^'prepared at the re- 
quest of, and read before, the associated Alumni of American Dental 
Colleges,'' by C. A. Harris, M. D., D. D. S. As the paper is of too 
great length for publication in the Recorder, we must content our- 
selves with a simple digest of its more iraportant. points, which we ■ re- 
cord as follows : 

. The pulp of a , tooth, from the high degree of vitality with- which it 
is endowed, is one of the most sensitive structures of the body, and 
like other structures, is liable to become the seat of various morbid 
phenomena. Increased irritability may exist independently of any 
organic change, either in the pulp, dentine, or enamel. Examples of 
this Qje often met with in females during gestation, as also, impaired 
digestion. Cold, heat and acids heighten this susceptibility. Also., 
the conducting influence of metallic fillings. Inflammation and sup- 
puration, causing the death of the entire crown may supervene. 
Sometimes it may cause a slight vascular action, and an effusion of 
-plastic lymph over the affected part of the pulp, wJhich is gradually 
converted into calhis and then into bon(^. Sometimes the entire pulp 
is converted into osteo-dentine. 

The pulp, under certain circumstances, is endowed witli regenera- 
tive powers, and is the result of an established law of the economy. 

'^The first example of an .effort at reproduction of tooth-substance 
to which my attention was particularly called, occurred about four 
years ago, in a tooth into which I had placed, some months before, a 
temporary filling. The pulp, at the time, was considerably ^exposed, 
and, fearing an Unfavorable result, I introduced, after having removed 
the decayed parts, a filling of Hill's stopping, leaving a small vacant 
space at the bottom of the cavity. On remaving the filling, I per- 
ceived a white protuberance occupying the place of the vacant space 
which had been left at the bottom of the cavity, and which, on being 
touched with a sharp-i^ointed instrument, was found to be of abou^t 
the consistence of cartilage. The question, whence did this come or 
how wa« it for6ied, immediately suggested itself, but it was not until I 
had observed the same thing in several other teeth, and ascertained 
that It ultimately ossified, that I arrived at the conclusion that it was 
callus, formed from coagulable lymph, effused from the exne.^ed s^. 
face of the pulp." 
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The pulp of a tooth may become the seat of severe {)aiii when there' 
is no hiflammation hi it. 

Remedial indications for pain arising simply from irritated pnlp, 
ponsist in removing exciting causes. When produced by impressions 
from heat or cold, through the conducting medium of metalic fillings 
or intervening supersensitive dentine, the filling should be removed, 
and some non-conducting substance placed in the bottom of the cavity 
previous to replacing it. 

It is worthy of remark, that the pain thus produced is in proportion 
to the sensibility of the adjacent dentine. Care should be used in apply- 
ing any thing to destroy this sensibility lest the pulp itself be des- 
troyed. 

For the treatment of sensitive dentine arsenious acid, chloride of 
zinc, cobalt, and the actual cautery have all been employed. The Dr. 
gives the preference to chloride of zinc, to remove tenderness of den- 
tine preparatory to filling. 

Dr. Spooner of New York brought the use of arsenious acid to the 
notice of the profession in 1836. But it had previously been em- 
ployed for three or four years by his brother, Dr. J. R. Spooner, of 
Montreal. Great evil has resulted from the injudicious and indis- 
criminate use of arsenious acid. If applied for the removal of the 
-sensibility of the dentine preparatory to filling, it should be applied 
with great caution, in order to 'prevent the destruction of the pulp 
and the injection of the vessels of the dentine with red blood. Instan- 
ces have occurred where this has been the eJBfect of its application, and 
where the pulp has lost all its vitality, and the tooth so treated has 
assumed a dark brown or purple color. Its application to the teeth of 
young persons, and teeth of a soft texture is liable to be followed by 
this result. It should not be permitted to remain over two hours 
when it is applied for the purpose of removing sensibility from the 
surfaces of dentine. The thirtieth, fortieth or even fiftieth of a grain, 
with an equal quantity of sulphate of morphia is suflicient to apply to 
a single tooth. It should be placed directly upon the bottom of the 
eavity, on a dossil of raw cotton or lint moistened with water or crea- 
sote. After the arsenic has been applied, the cavity should be care- 
fully filled with wax mastic or Hill's stopping,^- to prevent the possi- 
bility of its escaping into the mouth. 

♦ The latter is iiiconiparaljly tlic best for this purpose.— Ed. Recorder. 
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The use of the actual cauterj; once so much in vogue, has been 
abandoned. 

Pulverized nut-galls, tannic acid, &c., have sometimes been used 
with success. 

After noticing the agents whic]i have been employed for destroying 
morbid sensibility in dentine, the Dr. next considers the use of non- 
conductors of caloric which have been employed for the same purpose, 
and mentions asbestos^ gutta pcrcka and HllVs stoppijig^ which he 
says, is a compound of gutta percLa, carbonate of lime and some other 
earthy salts. Also, the use of cork and oiled silk. The use of as- 
bestos for this purpose was first brought to the notice of the dental 
profession by Dr. Solyman Brown, in a paper published in the Amerir 
can Journal of Dental Science in 1840.^' 

Speaking of gutta percha for this purpose, the Dr. writes as fol-r 
lows : 

''The result of these last experiments was so satisfactory, that I 
took occasion, at a meeting of the American Society of Dental Sur- 
geons, held at Saratoga, in 1848, to call the attention of the members 
to the subject. But previously to this time. Dr. A. Hill, of Norwalk, 
Ct., had made a preparation, now generally known as ^^ HilVs st-op- 
ping^!^ of which gutta percha forms the principal ingredient, for fill- 
ing temporary teeth, and permanent teeth in cases where the sensi- 
bility of the dentine is such as to preclude the use of gold or other 
metallic substances. He gave me a small piece, requesting that I 
would make such experiments with it as I might deem necessary to 
satisfy myself with regard to its value. It proved more valuable thaa 
I expected, for it soon occurred to me that a thin layer of this prepa- 
ration placed on the bottom of the cavity of a tooth in which the den- 
tine was in a supersensitive condition, previously to putting in the 
gold, would, on account of its non-conducting properties, prevent im- 
pressions of heat and cold from being conveyed to the pulp, and as a 
consequence, the irritation liable to be produced by them. The- result 
fully equalled my expectations, and I have continued to use it in cases 
of this sort, with the most decided advantage. It answers equally a3 
good a purpose as asbestos, and can be applied more conveniently. It 
also adapts itself more perfectly to the inequalities of i\iQ floor of the 
cavity.'' 



♦ This article, viz. asbestos, is now incorporated into the compound known m 
*' Hill's stopping.'' — Ed. Recorjdeh. 
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DENTAL EDUCATION. 

So many different views are entertained in regard to the education' 
proper for a dentist, that it would seem a superfluous task on our part 
to add another to the thousand and one speculatioias already before the 
■vrorld. Still, as we have become in a measure identified with the 
question, silence, at this time, might be construed into a hesitancy 
aBout expressing our opinions, which we are far from feeling. 

The primary question to be decided by any one really in earnest 
about a professional education^ is simply this : What is the position 1 
design to occupy 1 This being answered, the rest is soon settled. 
Now, what is the position which the better class of dentists have been 
for many yeurs aiming at 1 What is their ambition 7 Why, the very 
laudable one of having their art recognized as a speciality of medicine. 
They claim an equality with aurists, oculists, othopeedists, and spe- 
cialists generally, who have succeeded in getting themselves recognized 
by the medical profession. 

Now, no one that we have ever heard of, pretends to rank any ex- 
clusive speciality in any science as equal to the whole science itself 
The technological chemist, though he may have exhausted all existing 
knowledge in his department, is rated by no one, whose opinion is 
worth having, on a par with the chemical philosopher, whose studies 
and acquirements embrace the whole round of the science, and com- 
prise the results of myriads of observations in all the specialties. 

There is, however, a rank among specialists themselves, and to keep 
clear of any suspicion of personality, we continue our illustration from 
the chemical profession. Take two technological chemists, one of 
whom is a routinist, and the other an observer. The routinist is 
drilledUhoroughly in all the deduced principles of his department. 
He understands all the manufacturing processes, and conducts his 
work with precision and accuracy. He may suggest improvements in 
the arrangement of the parts of a factory, or detect errors in the con- 
struction of the flues. He is a reliable man, and enjoys the full con- 
fidence of the master-manufacturer who employs him, and the respect 
of those who are under him. 

The other is as well drilled as his brother chemist in all the techno- 
loaical deductions of chemistry, but he has gone farther. He has ex- 
tended his studies into the domain of chemical philosophy. He under- 
stands the principles which underlie the formulae, and can criticise not 
only the operations, but the rules which guide them. He is, there- 
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fore, prepared to take advantage of his position, and to gain that 
knowledge of the influence of quantity upon chemical changes, which 
the analyst and the laboratory chemist can never acquire. He reasons 
upon what he sees, detects fallacies that escape the scrutiny of the 
routinist, and adds to the common stock, not only of technological, but 
of philosophical chemistry. 

Now, that these two men hold very different relations to the higher 
class of chemical philosophers, no one can fail to perceive. Both are 
specialists ; but one is a specialist, and nothing else ; the other touches 
upon the domain of philosophy, and obtains a recognition which is not 
accorded to his brother chemist. 

Apply these remarks, these facts, to the position of the dentist. 
How can the medical profession, with its learning, its skill, its high 
position, its centuries of renown, its memories, its muster-roll of great 
names, its army of great intellects, before whom all men must bow in 
respect, how can such a profession recognize a mere mechanical pur- 
suit as a department of its own great art '] 

Now, it is of no avail to attempt to reply to this by citing the igno- 
rance of many members of this exalted profession. Plenty of asses, 
calling themselves doctors, there are undoubtedly are, but for all that, 
medicine is not asinine. The medical schools have generally been 
untrue to their trust, and have overwhelmed the profession with fools, 
for the meanest of all mercenary considerations. The best defence 
that they can make is, that their graduates are somewhat better than 
the horse-doctors, and the Indian-doctors, and the old women, and the 
Thompj^onians, whom they supercede; and their honest confession 
that, were they to reject every man who could not spell the words of 
his mother-tongue correctly, to say nothing of speaking or writing 
tolerable English, they would be compelled to close their doors, is a 
melancholy admission of their inability to elevate the standard of the 
profession, or even to keep it up to w^hat it was before they com-. 
menced tinkering at it. But these boobies that feel pulses, and look, 
at tongues, and give pills all over the land, are not the medical pro- 
fession. The very professors who give them their diplomas would 
scorn to meet them on terms of professional equality. Their recog- 
nition or non-recognition of any body or any thing, amounts to nOr 
thing at all. For all this paralysis in the extremities, however, the 
heart and brain of the medical profession are still sound. There are 
Still profound learning, great acumen, high intellectual powers, bound;^- 
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less acquirements in its members, in spite of the low standard of re- 
quirements acknowledged by the colleges ; so that the plea alluded to 
is worthless, and he who claims affiliation with this profession, comes 
before a tribunal fully competent to decide upon his merits, with an 
authority that all the world must submit to. 

It is manifest, therefore, that before a speciality can pretend to a 
recognition from so learned a body, it must itself be learned. It must 
have sufficient- knowledge of general science to be able to determine 
when its own facts can add to the common stock, and what the value 
of those facts is. It must, in short, have some general idea of that 
art to which it claims to belong. Without this, it must forever re- 
main neglected and obscure, obtaining no respect because deserving 
none. 

If, then, a dentist wishes only to be a mechanic, exercising his in- 
genuity upon the teeth, let him have a mechanic's education, and take 
a mechanic's rank in the scientific world. If he desires to be acknowl- 
edged as a collaborator with the physician, let him get such a knowl- 
edge of general science and literature as will qualify him for such as- 
Bociations. It is the height of folly for any man to struggle into a 
society in which he cannot maintain himself He only pays a premi- 
um for ridicule, and offers a bribe for contempt. — American Journal 
of Dental Science. 



ABSORPTION OF DENTINE. 

BY J. D. WHITE, M. D., D. D. S. 

This phenomenon, it would seem, is as yet shrouded in mystery, 
and it has been generally, too, if not always regarded as peculiar to 
the fangs of the deciduous teeth. As long since as fifteen years we 
met with many specimens of absorption of the roots, as well as of the 
internal walls of adult teeth, which led us to reflect upon this strange 
process, but must confess that we have not yet a^rrived at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Authors generally agree that the absorption of the 
fangs of the deciduous teeth is due, either to pressure exerted by the 
approach of the permanent set, or by a withdrawal of nutrition from 
them, on account of the obliteration of the deciduous blood-vessels. 
With regard to the first position, we do not think it fair to presume 
that a mechanical force is exerted by one organ upon another, except 
150 far as position is concerned in favoring or retarding the develop- 
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ment of certain organs of the body : and as to the second, we have no 
facts at all to support it for a moment. That the arteries cease to ex- 
ist when the deciduous teeth are lost may be true, but thej become 
useless when the teeth are removed; thej do not shrink away ait!ci- 
pating a loss of the teeth. The ductus arteriosus does not shrink 
away in view of a change in the foetal circulation, but ceases to exist 
on account of a change in the vital economy. An increased vital act 
in an organ invites a determination of blood to it ; so it would seem' 
with regard to the absorption of the deciduous teeth, even though the' 
increased afflux of blood to them would seem to favor their growth, in- 
stead of their absorption ; but absorption, by a deprivation of nutri- 
tion, or as a pathological condition, and absorption as a vital or physi- 
ological function, we think are very different processes. 

Mr. Tomes remarks : " How the absorption of the fangs of the milk 
teeth is affected — what is the nature of the process, or whether the' 
process is really an active force exercised upon the tooth by adjoining 
parts, or inherent in the tooth, remains at present to be determined." 
'^ It is certain that if a milk tooth be dead, the fang is not absorbed. 
'^ ^ -X- ^ On removing a milk tooth, where the whole of the 
fang has been removed, we find the crown excavated, and the excava- 
tion occupied by an unattached vascular papilla." 

The excavation of the crowns of the deciduous teeth corroborates 
our own observation. We have many specimens of this in our pos- 
session at the present time, and for a long time believed we were the 
first to have made the discovery, never having met with a dentist wha 
had seen them. We first saw them noticed in the above cited au- 
thor, and by Dr. Ashburner. We were glad to find that other opera- 
tors had met Avith similar phenomena. The excavation in the crowns 
of the teeth are filled up by a vascular papilla, but not unattachedj 
as observed by Mr. Tomes. We have several specimens where the 
■vascular mass has been fastened to a thread and suspended in alcohol- 
for a long time, and the crown still remains adherent. In every in- 
stance that we have met with such cases, we have observed that it re- 
quired some mechanical force to separate the vascular mass from the' 
dentine. Absorption of the dentine of an adult tooth may take place 
as a disease, but' we cannot regard the absorption of the roots and; 
crowns of the milk teeth as such ; still the one looks very like the 
other. 

Dr. Ashburner, according to Mr. Tomes, regards the absorption oS^ 
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ihe deciduous fangs as due to a special organ. This may be true, but 
it is hard to understand what could give rise to the development of 
this new organ. We can understand how an organ may alter its 
function, and by so doing change the structure of a part, so that it 
will present different phenomena. If this process was only confined 
to the deciduous teeth, we may regard it as due to such new organ, 
and believe that it was only a part of the programme of change or de- 
velopment through which those organs were destined to pass ; but 
when the same process, or apparently the same, occasionally attacks 
the adult teeth, we lose the rationale. The explanation which we 
have to give may not be true, as our observations have not been such 
as to settle it in our minds beyond a cavil, but we will regard it as 
good until a better is given. We know that the papilla of a tooth is 
a very vascular mass, and that it commences first to deposit dentine 
upon its surface, layer by layer, on granule after granule, from with- 
out inwards until there is only a rudiment of this substance left, occu- 
pying a narrow canal running through nearly the whole length of the 
dentine or tooth, from which the dentine which it has formed is to re- 
ceive its future nutrition. This rudiment we term -the dental pulp, 
Kow, as the calciferous formation is going on within this papillary 
mass it tends to obliterate the size of the blood-vessels, so much as to 
render them too small to be seen, either by the naked eye or the glass, 
and not being large enough t-o carry red blood, escape detection, but 
still carry the liquor sanguineous, as other Avhite tissues, and which is 
suflScient to nourish the structure. From this view of the case, we 
regard the blood-vessels as- still existing in the dentine of the tooth, 
but rudimentary, the same as they existed in the papilla, and if from 
any cause a preternatural accumulation of blood takes place in the 
capillary vessels of the pulp, absorption of the calciferous formations 
set in, and as fast as the dentine is absorbed the blood-vessels regain 
their former size, admit of the re-entrance of the red globules of the 
Mood, and we have here presented to the eye, if not in fact, a re-es- 
iablishment of a substance, to all intents and purposes, as that of the 
former papilla. As this is an important point upon which an interes- 
ting feature of practice occasionally turns, we would solicit an enquiry 
into it by the profession. — Dental News Lettej\ 
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LETTER FROM DR. JOHN AELEH. 

Mr. Editor : — Permit me through the medium of the Recorder, 
to contradict a report which is being circulated to the eflfect that 1 
have abandoned my suits with Dr. Hunter of Cincinnatti, for which 
he stands charged with libel and infringement of patent, as such re- 
port is without foundation. 

Another report is also being circulated in the South, that my suits 
against Dr. Hunter have been decided against me, and that he has re- 
covered damages for vexatious suits. This report is dlso false. 

Although a great amount of testimony has been taken before com- 
missioners preparatory to the trial, yet it has not been submitted, to 
the <Jourt for action, but in all probability will be taken up for trial at 
the next term, which will be in October. 

With reference to the suit in New York. In as much as the de- 
fendant had refrained from further trespass in the case, after prosecu- 
tion was commenced against him, it was thought best by the attorney 
who had charge of the suit, to give precedence to the United States 
District Court of Ohio for testing the validity of my patent, as all the 
facts touching the merits of the case could be elicited with greater fa- 
cility in the Ohio than in the New York District Court, as most of 
the witnesses reside at Cincinnatti, and that the New York suit bo 
suspended for the time being for that purpose. 

J. . Alle^o 
Ne^ York, May 30th, 1854. 
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TO PRESERVE THE TEETH OF CHILDREN. 

In one or two previous numbers of the Journal, we have indicated 
the necessity which strongly demands the co-operation of physiciana 
and parents for the preservation of the teeth of children, and the first 
steps necessary, nay, absolutely indispensable to this end, and have 
assumed the ground that both these classes of persons have a heavy 
responsiblity in the matter. 

We shall now proceed very briefly to point out what we conceive to^ 
be the duty of the dentist who may have the supervision of the teeth 
of children at an early stage of their development. And 
' 1st. The duty of frequent and close examination of the teeth, and 
parts therewith connected^ is not to be omitted. Nor should this- be 
done in a careless and superficial manner, but with great care and cir- 
eumspection. There are several points of importance to which his at- 
tention should be directed, viz : — 

(1) The stage of development ; (2) the form of development ; and 
(3) the pathological indications. 

These several points are of importance as indicating the necessary 
treatment. The indications will be, to remove all obstacles^ correct 
irregularities^ and preserve the teeth. 

It should be a settled maxim with the dental practitioner never to 
remove a temporary tooth until there is a clear and obvious necessity 
for so doing. The presence and retention of the deciduous teeth are 
essential to the healthy and normal development of the maxillary for- 
mations as well as to the development of the permanent teeth and the 
form of the face. And many ani great evils not unfi-equently follow 
their premature extraction. Here is a great evil. Parents come 
with their children to the dentist, and often require him to extract 
these teeth long before the time of replacement. But the dentist 
should be firm. He has no right to yield to the ignorance and caprice 
of those parents who would thus ignorantly, if not wantonly, injure 
their children for life. It should be his duty to instruct them, and if 
need be, expostulate with them, pointing out to them the inevitable 
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^vil results to the child, if such a course is pursued. The only cir- 
<cum&tance that can possihlj justify a dentist in removing the decidu- 
ous teeth of children, before the time of replacement, is the avoidance 
of a greater evil than would naturally ensue from such removal. 
Such cases sometimes occcur, and these are sufficient to vindicate the 
operation. Look for the first indication of caries^ and check 
it if possible. This may sometimes he done with the file, but as a 
^neral thing the teeth should be filled. We are now speaking of the 
first or deciduous teeth. And if no other necessity existed for thek 
preservation, the relation they sustain to the perma7ient teeth, and' 
their future growth and development, as well as to the controlling in- 
fluence of the parts with which they are connected, touching the form 
and fea^tures of the face, would justify the most scrupulous care to 
prevent their premature destruction and removal. 

We are perfectly aware that the dentist is frequently met just at 
this point with difficulties which are often insurmountable on his part, 
after he has done what he could. These obstacles originate either in 
the ignorance or the niggardly meanness and penuriousness of pa- 
rents, who are unwilling to incur the necessary expense or trouble in- 
cidental to such circumstances. 

In the first place, they regard the first teeth as of little conse- 
quence any way, and it is exceedingly hard to make them understand 
the necessity for their temporary preservation. And, in the second 
place, they are often unwilling to pay the expense of so doing. But 
the dentist has failed to discharge his duty in the premises, if he does 
not patiently labor to instruct them, and thus seek to educate the 
public mind up to the necessity of the circumstances. Let him point 
out to them the importance of preserving the teeth of their children, 
and the imperious duty of so doing. Let him show them that mon- 
ey thus expended is money invested on interest, and that this indeed 
is the truest economy, under ail circumstances. A failure here ig 
^ure to ba followed by suffering, expense and trouble hereafter, aad 
that which is timely done, in this regard, is greatly advantageous. 

We feel ourselves justified in urging the importance of just this 
point with special emphasis. For it is precisely here that neglect or 
inattention is followed with a train of irremediable evils. For at this 
juncture, we can do, what, if neglected for only a short season, w$ 
never can do afterward. Let it be understood then, as a fundamen- 
tal rule of practice, that the temporary teeth of children should be 
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preserved if possible^ so Jong as-natiire indicates their necessity, and" 
that the perfection of the development of the permanent ones depends 
very much upon this circumstance. ^ It may be objected that children 
are too. young and inconsiderate to submit to the needful manipulation 
in such caseS; and that therefore such a recommendation is altogether' 
impracticable. In reply to this, we would say, that our experience 
with children, in this regard, will not justify such a conclusion. But 
on the other hand, fully establishes its practicability. ' But if this 
were not the case, the laio of necessity demands that it should be 
done. Xhe voluntary consent of the child, however desirable it may 
be^ is not to be regarded as indispensable in the determination of such 
a case. But when the child cannot reason, parents are supposed to 
be able to judge for them. And where parents are hesitating for lack 
of knowledge, the dentist must insist upon his own judgment in the 
matter. 

Let these few hints be pertinaciously followed, and we shall soon 
witness a. most agreeable change in the countenances of the children of 
the rising generation. A great evil will be removed, and a lasting 
benefit conferred. 



TO STOP EXCESSIVE HEMORRHAGE AFTER 
EXTRACTION. 

In some remarks upon this subject in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical. Journal, Dr. A, C. Castle, M. D., of New York, speaks as fol- 
lows r 

^' The mast frequent dental hemorrhage occurs in persons of a sero- 
lymphatic temperament and strumous or scrofulous cachexia. These 
are the cases which present the greatest obstacles to overcome. In 
other habits and temperaments, it is as easy to stop the hemorrhage as 
it is to stop the bleeding from a '' cut finger.'' I have treated some 
fifty cases, and have never failed to arrest the hemorrhage, in less 
than twenty minutes, by the following simple plan : — Take a piece of 
gutta percha, about three times the size of the fangs of the tooth ex- 
tracted^ boil it until it is quite plastic, then mould it as near as possi- 
ble into the shape and size of the extracted tooth. Sponge from the 
dental socket all the I'jlood that can possibly be removed; then press 
Xh^ gittta percha tooth (now softened on its surface over a spirit 
lamp) into the socket, the overplus gutta percha being spread to fit 
round the contiguous teeth and upon the surface of the gums. This 
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donej take a few folds of soft linen or muslin or pocket handkerchiefj 
place it over the gutta perclia, and bind the jaws together so that the 
linen is bitten upon and thus pressed upon the bleeding aprface. 
After a few minutes the gutta percha may be left to itself When 
pain follows this operatioUj the gutta percha (after the hemorrhage 
has been stopped) should be removed, and lint, saturated with oil. or 
simple ointment, inserted in its place/' 

The idea of making an artificial tooth of gutta percha^ to press 
into the bleeding socket, and thus stop the mouths of the bleeding ves- 
sels, is quite ingenious. Much more so than any other method which 
we have hitherto noticed. 

Instances of alarmins!; hemorrhao-e are not wantino;: where the skill: 
of the physician and dentist have been put to the rack to suppress it, _ 
and where the pa.tient has well nigh bled to death before this could be 
accomplished, and in some cases death has actually ensued. 

It is therefore well that the profession should be armed against cir- 
cumstances of this kind, and be' able at once to avail themselves of the 
most appropriate instrumentalities to suppress an alarming and dange- 
rous hemorrhage. In the course of nearly twenty years practice, we 
have met with a few cases- where a peculiar constitutional hemorrhagic 
tendency has been manifested after the extraction of teeth, but have 
always succeeded in suppressing them by very simple means; such, 
for instance, as the following :^ — 

A pledget of cotton, wet with water, and saturated with powdered^ 
alum, pressed firmly into the bleeding socket, and held in this position 
by several compresses of the same, closing the teeth upon them, with*, 
the patient in a recumbent position. 

The main thing upon which we rely in such cases is, pi^essiii^e upon 
the bleeding vessels. Some styptic application, like powdered alum,, 
myrrh, nut galls, and the like, are very useful adjuncts, but will not 
supply the lack of pressure. Hence various means have been resorted: 
to, and numerous contrivances suggested, to bring this pressure ta. 
bear in the most direct manner upon the mouths of bleeding vessels. 
Some use lint and beeswax, rolled up in the form best adapted to the- 
cavity or socket. Some have suggested the use of plaster of Paris^ 
with which to fill it. Some burn the parts with nitrate of silver, or 
the actual cautery. But as yet, we have never found a case, where 
such treatment was demanded. We like the plan of Dr. Castle very 
well, and think it worthy of attention. But we beg leave to suggest 
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a still better plan, where such means are required. To wit : Use the 
veiy tooth extracted for this purpose. This will be sure to fit, and, 
if preserved, will be at hand. Let the fang be washed, if necessary, 
and then invested with soft lint, and bathed in some good styptic, and 
then pressed firmly into its oivn socket, to be covered with a heavy 
compress, and held in its place by closing the teeth firmly upon it. 
And this, we doubt not, will be all sufficient. 



A COERESPONDENT'S INQUIRY. 

'^Have you tried Dr. Allen's continuous gums, in the insertion of 
teeth 7 There have been a number of trials by different members of 
the profession in this neighborhood, but with very poor success." 
Syracuse, April 28th, 1854. 

Answer.^— We have tried it, and continue to try it, with the 
greatest satisfaction. We think it not only the most beautiful, but 
decidedly the strongest work that can be put up, when it is well ex* 
ecuted. 

It is not to be supposed that persons altogether unacquainted with 
this style of work can at once execute it in a manner perfectly suc- 
cessful or satisfactory. But those who do understand it can exhibit 
some of the most beautiful and substantial artificial dentistry in the 
world. We cannot doubt for a moment^ that this method of putting 
up artificial dentistry will become general^ in a few years, as well as 
universally popular. 

If any one of our readers still doubts, let him call on Dr. John 
Allen, the inventor, JSTo. 30 Bond st., or Dr. D. H. Porter, No. 94 
Duane st., N. Y., and be satisfied. 



Sutton & Raynor, Block-teeth Manufacturers iind -Mechanical 
Dentists, (see advertisement on outside,) have sent us a card of very 
beautiful teeth from the laboratory of Dr. S. W. Neall, which we 
think will compare favorably with any of the kind now in max*- 
ket. 

These teeth are well shaded, tran3lucent, and apparently of com- 
pact body and firm texture. We are glad to see the efibrts which are 
now being made, and the generous rivalry at present manifested to 
excel in the composition and manufacture of artificial teeth. Messrs. 
Sutton & Raynor are agents for the sale of these teeth. 
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DR. C. C. ALLEN. 

The April No. of the American Journal speaks as follows of the' 
-withdrawal of the former editor of the Recorder : — - 

* ' We are sorry to lose so good a writer^ and so courteous and gen- 
tlemanly a man from our little corps editorial as Dr. A., but we at 
the same time cannot but congratulate him on being relieved from the 
cares and vexations necessarily connected with the management of a 
publication of this sort. Having experienced them ourselves we know 
what they are.'' 

We would inform the editor of the Journal that the Dr. has only 
left one co-partnership to form another, doubtless much more congen- 
ial to his taste and inclination. Li other words, we learn that he has 
recently been united in matrimony with a highly intelligent and ac- 
complished lady. 

This is doing vastly better than to continue the vexatious operation 
of editing a dental periodical, and therefore we offer him our most cor- 
dial congratulations. For having experienced the advantages of such 
an ixnioUj ^^ we know what they are." 



Dr. E. Parmly is about to visit Europe, where he will probably 
spend a few months, in greeting old acquaintances, forming new ones, 
and in observing the progress of dental science, &c. But he goes not 
there for the first time, nor as a stranger. Perhaps no member of our 
profession in America is better known in Europe, or has won a great- 
er degree of celebrity as an operator in dental surgery than Dr. 
Parmly. He being one of the oldest practitioners now living, and 
personally identified with the history of the profession, both in Eu- 
rope and America for the last forty years. And, although his head 
is frosted with age, and his hair quite hoary and venerable, yet his 
natural force seems not in the least abated, nor does he seem to loos© 
the elasticity and activity of early manhood. We wish him a pleasant 
trip, and a safe return. We have the promise of his occasional corres- 
pondence, and shall favor our readers with the same. 



We have received a letter from Dr. Schmedicke, of Berlin, Prus- 
sia, with the promise of a communication from him on the subject af 
Dentistry, for a future No. of the Recorder, but not a single No. of 
his journal has yet reached us. 
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A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 

Vvith the issue of the present No. the first half of the eighth Vol. 

' of the Recorder is completed. And although we continually notify 

our readers that our terms are $2 per year i?i advance^ we have so 

far received less than what is sufficient to pay for the papei^ and 

priyiting of tico numbers. 

' Our subscription list is large enough, if each one would promptly 
send his two dollars^ to make every thing easy and pleasant, and al- 
though it is a very small sum for each, the aggregate is more than one 
should loose. 

Let each one who reads this notice promptly remit the amount, and 
then we shall push on our way with fresh zeal and energy. 



Orum & Armstrong's Improved Curvature Gum Teeth, 
114 Arch street. Philadelphia. — We acknowledge the receipt of some 
very beautiful specimens of the above named ar^le, which, for form 
and adaptation are equal, if not superior to any thing we have seen. 
If the body was more compact and solid, and the color a little more 
translucent, we should think them hard to beat. We have just fin- 
ished mounting a front set which stand- the fire well. We like tkem. 



The Family DeKtist, S. S. "Blodgett, Editor and 'Proprietor. 
This is the title of a neat little monthly hailing from Brockville, C. 
W. As the first dental periodical that we have seen, as published by 
our neighbors over the border, we welcome it as the harbinger of a 
more correct and healthy public sentiment in matters pertaining to 
dental practice. 

Auroplastic Base.-^-Wc are compelled to defer our contemplated 
article on this subject to a future issue of our journal. Meantime we 
shall continue our experiments and hope to present something still 
better than any thing hitherto arrived at in this line. 



-•^Errata. — In the article on Dental Education, page 120, 13th line 
Irom top, read orthopoedist for othopoedist. On page 121, omit are 
'-after there are undoubtedly. 

Important to Dentists. — ^^ Selling off a stock of Teeth mid 
Moulds at a great sacrificed — See Prof. Blandy's advertisement 
in the present No. of the Recorder. 



Mm f^t^ ientai %tmht: 

DEVOTED TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

Surgical, iMebical anb Mcciianic-al 1IJenti6tt2« 



Vol. VIII. JULY. 1854. No. 7. 



From Piggofs Dental Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

EFFECTS OF MERCURY ON THE SYSTEM. 

The general influence of mercury upon the system is so Weil known, 
that we need not' do move than glance at its more prominent features. 

The ordinary alterative action of this metal when administered in 
l^pperly regulated doses, is attended by no e&pecial disturbance of the 
system. But at times it does not operate upon the economy with 
such trani^uility. A febrile condition, or at least a state approxima- 
ting fever, is not uncommon. At such times the surface becomes 
warm, the circulation is accelerated, the pulse is frequent and jerk- 
ing, the foce is sli^tly flushed, the nervous impressibility is height- 
ened; in short, there is a genei^l excitement of all the functions. 
The glandular system is especially acted on ; the liver secretes more 
bile, the salivary. glands eliminate more saliva; and in this, as well as 
in the green discharges from the bowels, the metal may be detected. 

When mercuTy is about to spend its force upon the glands of the 
mouth, the earliest indication of its action is an unpleasant metallic 
taste like that of copper or brass. Presently the gums become sore 
and tender, the mucous membrane is inflamed, the teeth sufier with 
disagreeable sensations, which are referred to the fangs, and these are 
raised to actual pain when the jaws are firmly closed. Presently, the 
gums swell and become spongy, then a whitish line is seen along the 
edge of the teeth, and the peculiar mercurial fetor is developed. The 
salivary glands are swollen and hot, the jaws stiS* and painful. After 
this condition of things has lasted a short time, a copious flow of saliva 
takes place. The disease does not always stop here. The cheek is 
puffed out with a red swelling, which gradually becomes more and 
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more livid, till a gangrene sets in which sweeps it away, slougJh after 
slough laying bare the cavity of the moath, and hurrying the unhappy 
sufferer to the grave. Sometimes the ulcerations attack the gums, 
break them down, seize upon the periosteum, penetrate the bone^ 
which becomes carious and spongy, and finally exfoliates, leaving the' 
most hideous gaps in the face. At other times, this ulceration or gan- 
grene extends among the soft parts, and opens the bloodvessels, giving 
rise to the most destructive hemorrhage. 

Nor is its influence by any means confined to the cavity of the 
mouth. With or without salivation, it exerts the most baneful influ- 
ence over the economy. At times, it acts as a powerful an-d danger- 
ous sedative to the circulation. The countenance becomes pale and 
anxious, the pulse small and frequent. There is much anxiety about 
the pr93Cordia, great nervous agitation, and extreme and alarming 
prostration of strength. 

At other times, an eruption breaks out over the surface', which has- 
been called hydrargyria] eczema mercuriale^ and lepra mercurialis. 
The most distressing efi'ects it produces, however, are the afFectior-' 
of the nervous system. These are especially experienced by chose 
who contract the poison by slow and gradual absorption of tue metal. 
One of the most frequent of these disorders is a form of paralysis 
agitans. The tremors of the limbs are so considerable that the pa- 
tient is unable to walk without staggering, or to hold any thing in his 
hand. He stammers, and finds it extremely difi^cult to speak at all. 
His memory fails him, his intellect becomes weak, and his sight is- 
dimmed. Such phenomena as these are constantly met with among 
gilders, looking-glass makers, and workmen in quicksilver mines. 

So virulent a poison as this should n^ver, except in cases of the 
sternest necessity, be introduced into the system, and then it should 
be done with the greatest care, and so managed that its absorption 
may be controlled, or that the quantity to be taken in may be regu- 
lated. 

How are these conditions fulfilled when an amalgam is introduced 
into a tooth ] Not at all. The secretions of the mouth float around 
the metal, and act upon it. An important part is also played by the 
other constituents of the filling, which, together with the mercury, 
form a galvanic apparatus, greatly accelerating the solution of this 
metal. 

The amalga77i qiiestimi, as it has been called, is thus answered 
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with the utmost promptitude by chemistry. To the chemist, it has 
but one side ; it needs but to be stated to be immediately decided upon. 
The use of a mercurial amalgam is, under all circumstances, wrong ; 
for the simple reason that we have no guarantee that the most fright- 
ful results of mercurial poisoning will not take place. The introduc- 
tion of lead into it, as in the villanous compound, of -which a formula 
has been given, is a step farther into the wrong. 

That the metal itself, as well as its salts, is capable of producing 
these symptoms, is a matter of such commonplace notoriety that the 
veriest tyro is familiar with it. That a soluble compound is formed 
in the mouth, which can be absorbed by the teeth, is proved by simple 
inspection of a tooth which has been filled with it. I have seen the 
metallic discoloration extending into the fang. 

The dose of mercury which produces its peculiar effects is well 
kaown to be extremely variable. The probability is that, except in 
rare cases, but a small portion of it ever gets access at any one time 
into the economy. The effect experienced is not that of the last dose, 
however large, but of all that has effected a lodgment in the tissues. 
The recent observations of Melsens and Budd have shown that both 
mercury and lead, even in the form of insoluble salts, may remain a 
long while combined, as it were, with the tissues, producing varied 
phenomena of disease, and then may be set free by iodide of potas- 
sium, so as to enter the blood and produce their specific primary ef- 
fects upon the organism. Now, if these insoluble compounds are ca- 
pable of producing so much mischief, by what possible process of rea- 
soning can any one arrive at the conclusion that metallic mercury, 
which we all know to be soluble in the fluids, will prove inert 7 If it 
be urged that the smallness of the quantity and the gradual nature of 
the absorption is a guarantee against poisoning, a reply is to be found 
in the well-known fact that small portions of metallic mercury, daily 
absorbed, produce the most distressing and unmanageable forms of 
mercurial poisoning. It is precisely in this manner that the workmen 
in mercury introduce the metal into their systems.^ 



*As an example of the remarkably small quan tity of a metul which is sometimes 
sufficient to poison, a case recently reported to the American Medical Association, 
and copied in nearly all the journals, may be cited. The most obstinate and pro- 
tracted symptoms of lead poisoning occurred in a gentleman who had been in the 
habit of chewing metallic lead. 
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jSTew Motive Power.— A correspondent of the Syracuse Stanch 
ard, writing from Rochester, speaks of the discovery of a new motive 
power whiclv is to subvert the present mode of steam propulsion, and 
a great improvement upon all former discoveries. But we must con- 
f€5ss that to us it looks like a very doubtful case. What, is the ^' Bi 
Sulphate of Carbon 7" He says : 

^^It consists in the use of Bi Sulphate of Carbon as a motive 
power. An engine has been, constructed which works like a. charm. 
The expansive force of this material, as every chemist knows, is many 
times greater than that of steam, while at the same time it requires a 
much less degree of heat to vaporize it. 

I will give you the result of an experiment with, a miniature steam- 
engine. It required the constant use of eight spirit-lamps to generate 
steam enough from water ta cause it to make one hundred and fifty 
revolutions per minute. Withdraw two of the lamps and all motion 
would cease. Withdraw all. of them and keep them away twenty 
minutes^ then, apply the Bi Sulphate of Carbon and there was heat 
enough remaining to propel the engine at the rate of one thousand 
times a minute. And this will apply on a largt scale just as well. 
This substance being so easily evaporated, heat from 20 to 160 de- 
grees is found sufficient for all purposes. Hence there is no danger 
of explosions as with steam. It is confidently believed that this new 
motive power is destined to supersede the use of steam. The inventor 
has applied for letters patent. 

To sum up the whole matter, the inventor claims that a locomotive 
on this principle can. be built at a less expense thaaa steam locomo- 
tive; that the boiler need be only one tenth as large; the engine can 
be managed with less hands-; a greater speed can be obtained ; no dan- 
ger from explosions ; and a saving of fuel at the rate of eighty per 
cent. As an. instance of the value of this invention, if these things 
are all true, the New York. and.. Erie Railroad would save annually 
$300,000 by adopting the invention." 

V 

The action oe Cod Liver Oil on. Animals. — It has been 
found by actual experiments, recently performed near London, that in 
hogs, bullocks and sheep, a greater degree of fattening was obtained 
fjcom a less amount of food when Cod Liver Oil was used. Hogs 
took two ounces, sheep one ounce, and cattle a quarter to three quar..- 
t^rs of a pint, per diem, and paid better than any others iu the market. 
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BEIS^IJAL EDUCATION. 

BY J. S. K C K , M.D., DENTIST. 

The importance of a liberal education to. the practising dentist, is a 
subject which we think has been too much ovx^jrlooked bj the profes- 
sion. Every intelligent person is readj to admit that all professional 
men should be liberally educated — while the dentist, an exception to 
the rule, if he has learned a few technical terms from some anatomical 
work, possesses the strength of a blacksmith, the mechanical ingenuity 
of a tinker, and a flippant tongue, goes forth, with a few '^specimens" 
(made by some journeyman), as a scientific dentist, when, in fact, h;e 
cannot distinguish between. the normal and abnormal condition of the 
tissues, and in the majority of cases, if called upon, could not discrim- 
inate between neuraWia aud odontalo-ia. 

Dentistry has always been too much looked upon as a trade, in. 
which mechanical talent is alone called into action, and only a moder- 
ate share of that ; the result is, too many have been induced to enter 
into it with the (vain) hope of learning all there is to. be learned in a 
few months, at a trifling expense, Avith the expectation of a fortune in. 
a short time. This ambitious desire to make money, at the expense 
of life, or limb, or both, is much to be deprecated. A man who has 
no higher motive than monej^-making, is unfit to be placed in so re- 
sponsible a position as that of a dentist, or a physician. 

We have dental societies and colleges now, and we expect to see, eve 
long, a distinction* between the scientific dentist, and the semi-ignorant 
practitioner. It will take time, patience and perseverance, on the 
part of the profession to accomplish this end, and these institutions 
will do much to forward it ; able men are in the work, and it must 
succeed. Then, and not- till then, will dentistry be exalted to tha;t 
position which the scientific portion of the profession are aiming forr, 
and which it is destined sooner or later to attain. 

Our plan is, that young men, before entering the profession, shaU 
finish their English and classical education; for we assure them that a 
sound classical education will open stores of learning to . them, whick 
are sealed books to others. Technical terms abound very luxuriantly 
in the different^ branches of our science, and these have nearly all been 
derived from the classics. Their acquisition is always a matter of dif»- . 
ficulty to the English scholar, but that difiiculty is much lessened if 
the student is- familiar with the Latin and Greek. They will find 
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that there is a great deal to be learned from the ancient authors, far 
more than enough to encourage them to read them in their original 
tongues. 

There are many valuable works written on surgery, chemistry and 
dentistry, by the French and Germans, and we loose much valuable 
information if we are unable to read these languages. A general 
knowledge of the sciences is of great importance to the dental sur- 
geon, and will furnish him with invaluable assistance in diagnosing. 
The object of all science is to discover facts and trace their relations ; 
and unless we are acquainted with them, our judgment must be limit- 
ed. They strengthen our minds and enable us to determine what any 
series of effects and causes will have upon each other, which is our 
great duty in investigating the cause of disease, and the application of 
the remedy. 

We should also gain by every means an accurate knowledge of 
facts, and enlarge their number to the utmost possible extent; and 
beyond this, we should strive to obtain a habit of discerning the de- 
pendence of facts upon each other, and the whole upon general prin- 
ciples. 

The mechanics of the human body is a subject of great interest, and 
will furnish the most perfect models for imitation ; the varied action 
of the muscles are in harmony with the action lOf levers universally, 
for these laws have been deduced from the operations of nature, of 
which we have the most perfect illustration. 

The science of acoustics is an invaluable aid to us in the physical 
examination of the lungs, heart, &c., and we now look to that science 
to resolve certain doubts which still envelope the subject. 

Optics is another important aid. The benefits resulting from the 
use of the microscope in the study of anatomy and physiology, and 
the practice of medicine, is truly astonishing. A distinguished Lon- 
don surgeon says, '^ the smallest portion of a diseased structure, placed 
on the field of the microscope, will tell more to the experienced eye in 
one minute, than could be acquired from a week's examination of the 
crude mass of disease, as preserved in any museum." The same may 
be said of other branches of science. 

The different temperaments, habits and modes of living are objects 
of vast importance, and should be well understood. The same medi- 
cine will often produce different effects upon different constitutions. 
Exegesis^ The administration of an emetic in one constitution will 
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produce free emesis, while in another it may produce violent craimp in 
the stomach. Again, a cathartic given on an empty stomach will 
generally purge freely, but if given after a full meal will arrest diges- 
tion, and often produce nausea and vomiting. A slight wound in one 
person may heal by the first intention, while in another it may result 
in traumatic tetanus and death ! 

A general knowledge of the different branches of medical science is 
of iniSnite importance to the dentist, and without it he may not expect 
to excel. The sciences of medicine and dentistry are so intimately 
connected with each other, that to separate the one from the other is 
to clip the branches from the trunk. The treatment of all diseases of 
the mouth, and the performance of all operations in that cavity, belong 
peculiarly to the dental surgeon ; but if he is ignorant of said branch- 
es, it would be extremely dangerous for him to* operate for a cleft pal- 
ate, to extract a tumor, or to excise a superior or inferior maxilla, es- 
pecially when we consider the difficulties which attend these opera- 
tions, and the many vital structures which it is necessary to divide. 
But why call ourselves dental surgeons, if unable to perform a greater 
operation than the extraction of a tooth or a scarifying of the gums ? 
If our knowledge in surgery extends no farther, than this, it is very 
little if any superior to blacksmiths and barbers, who occasionally do 
the same. 

We should also strive to obtain a thorough knowledge of physio- 
logical and morbid anatomy, so as to be able to diagnose' correctly.- 
We should examine the disease as far as needful for our purpose, and 
extend our views as far as possible to every thing that has a connec-- 
tion with it. There are many advantages to be derived from it. 

1. It will be the means of suggesting to our minds the true nature- 
of the disease. 

2. It will enable us to solve any difficulties which may present 
themselves in its treatment. 

3. From our thorough knowledge of the disease, we will be better" 
prepared to treat it according to the principles of our art. 

This habit of conceiving clearly and diagnosing correctly, is not to 
be learned from any set of rules, though these will assist and place us 
on the right track ; but it is observation and practice which must form 
and establish this habit. We can then, as it were, with ease grapple 
with any disease which may present itself, our minds will soon be- 
come offended with obscurity and Gonfusion, and restrained from rasb 
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judgment. If we adopt this coursCj we shall treat cases with credit 
to ourselves, and satisfaction to our patients. Being posted up in 
every branch directly or indirectly connected with our profession, we 
shall be p^repared to resort to every expedient that science has placed 
in our hands ; and when we fail in any case, shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we have done all that could be done. 

Every practitioner is aware that in many cases in which he is called 
upon to prescribe, he has no precedent. In such cases, the skilful 
practitioner is seldom at a loss ; he knows what is dangerous arid what 
is not, wlvo;t the constitution will bear and what it will not, and gov- 
erns himself accordingly, 

The man who treats symptoms, as such, is an empiric; while the 
one who labors to remove the cause is a philosopher. The one notic- 
ing pain in the head and face, immediately prescribes for neuralgia, 
while the other patiently challenges every part of the constitution to 
discover latent iiiflammation or local irritation, and having found it, 
proceeds at once to remove it — knowing full well that the effects may 
be expected to subside, when the cause has been removed. The form- 
er is perfectly satisfied that pain and soreness in a sound tooth result 
from exostosis, and proceeds at once to extract it; while the latter, 
diligently seeking the cause, ascertains the pain to be sympathetic, 
and arising from a gravid state of the uterus. This habit is necessary 
at every step of our professional career. And net even in the simp- 
lest cases can we efficiently discharge our duties to our patient and 
ourselves Avithout it. It is the very basis on which the practice of our 
art rests. The cultivation of it is raising our profession to the dig- 
nity of a noble art ; the absence of it would reduce us to the position 
©f cha^datans. — Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 



Tapping tse Abdomen of a Young Infant. — In the Medical 
Society of London, Dr. Winn stated he had tapped the abdomen suc- 
cessfully in an infant only nine weeks old. It suffered from dropsy, 
diarrehoe, and deficient action in the kidneys. ' As medicines produced 
no effect, a small trocar was used, and about a quart of a peculiar, 
milky-looking fluid drawn off. The operation had to be repeated at 
the end of three weeks for a re-accumulation, and the little patient 
died from hemorrhage. An enlarged friable li^er was no doubt the 
cause of the peritoneal effusion — the other organs, apart from an 
^E^emic Gondition. were found in a normal state. 



EXTRACTS FROM PIGGOT'S DENTAL CHEMISTRY 
AND METALLURGY. 

THE TEETH. 

It is essential to every one ivho -vvonid deal properly with these 
beautiful organs, that he should understand not only their anatomical 
structure, but also their chemical relations to the various substances 
which surround them. Such knowledge as this, of course comprises 
the chemical constitution of the teeth themselves and of those fluids 
which constantly bathe them. 

A consideration of the minute anatomy of the teeth, does not, of 
course, fall within the scope of a volume like the present ; yet, as the 
chemical composition of the different components of these organs varies 
very considerably, a glance at their structure is necessary. Suffice it 
to say, that three distinct anatomical histological elements can be de- 
monstrated in the teeth ; the dentine or ivory, which consists of cyl- 
indrical and branching tubuli, and composes the bulk of every tooth ; 
the enamel^ which coats the exposed surfaces of these organs, and is 
arranged in hexagonal prisms ; and, finally, the cementum or anista 
petrosa^ which contains lacunae, and corresponds in all essential par- 
ticulars with bone^ In a perfectly healthy state of the teeth and 
gums, the enamel is the only one of these portions which, in man, 
comes in contact with the fluids of the mouth ; but when, from any 
cause, the gums have receded, or the enamel has been worn away, the 
dentine is exposed to the same agents which should only operate upon 
the enamel. The cementum or cricsta petrosa is far removed from 
these influences, lying at the bottom of the fang. All these substan- 
ces, of course, consist o,f animal membranes, holding earthy matters; 
A dilute mineral acid will dissolve out the calcareous salts, leaving the 
animal matter behind. It will then be observed that the enamel con- 
tains the least organic matter, the dentine considerably more, and the 
cementum most of all, 

LUTES, 

tThe term lute is derived from /z^^?/^, inud, and is used to express- 
any substance employed for closing the joints of a chemical apparatus. 
The only lutes with which we have any concern at present, are the 
jhre-lutes^. These are used to secure the joints of apparatus subjected, 
to high furnace-heats. 

Parker'^ s fire-lute is (Composed 6f clean clay 2 parts, sharp-washed 
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sand 8 parts, horsedutig 1 part. These are intimately mixed, and 
afterwards thoroughly tempered. 

Watf s fire-lute is made of finely powdered porcelain clay, mixed 
to the consistence of thick paint, with a solution of borax, containing 
2 ounces oi borax to the pint of water. 

Farady^s lute is made of the best Stourbridge clay, worked into a 
paste, and beaten till it is perfectly ductile and uniform. It is then 
flattened Out into a cake, of such a size and shape as shall be most 
easily applied to the vessel to be coated. If this be a retort, it should 
be placed in the middle of a cake, which should be raised upon all 
sides, and gradually moulded and applied to the glass ; if it be a tube, 
it should be laid upon one edge of the plate, and applied by rolling 
the tube forward. The surface to be coated should always be rubbed 
with a piece of the lute dipped in water, for the purpose of slightly 
moistening it and leaving a little of the earth on it. The lute should 
be pressed down so carefully as to exclude all air-bubbles, and the 
greatest care should be taken to join the edges properly, for which 
purpose they should be made thin by pressure, and also somewhat ir- 
regular in form. 

The vessels, thus luted, should be placed in a warm situation, and 
very gradually dried, being moved from time to time, so as to prevent 
irregularity. 

The introduction of fibrous substances, so as to increase the tenacity 
by mechanical means, has been practiced. Of these, horsedung, chop- 
ped hay and straw, horse and cow hair, and tow cut short, are most 
frequently employed. When used, they should be added in small 
quantity, and the mixture should contain more water and be more 
thoroughly and carefully mixed. It is best to add the fibrous sub- 
stance to the dry clay, and to stir with a fork or pointed stick whilst 
the water is poured in, so as to obviate the necessity of using a great 
quantity of water= It ought to be as dry as possible, consistently with 
facility of working it. The wetter it is, the more liable it is to crack 
in drying. 

Willi's cement^ already spoken of, is made by dissolving 1 ounce 
of borax in half a pint of boiling water, and adding slaked lime enough 
to make a paste. This is to be spread over the vessel with a brush, 
And when it is dry, a coating of slaked lime and linseed, oil is to be 
^applied. It will be in a day or two, and be fit for use. 
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GOLD CARATS. 

The standard of the alloy of gold is expressed, in mercantile phra- 
seology, by carats. The term is said to be derived from kuara^ the 
name of a sort of bean, the fruit of a species of erythina^ in the pro- 
vince of Shangallas, in Africa. This name signifies, in the jargon of 
the natives, the sun, the tree which bears this bean producing flowers 
and fruit of a brilliant flame color. The pods of this plant, beiing 
nearly uniform in their weight, have long been used by the natives in 
weighing gold-dust, which is sold in large quantity in this province. 
From Africa, say the etymologists, from whom we take this account, 
the beans were exported to India, where they were used for weighing 
diamonds. The diamond carat, however,' difiers in weight from the 
gold carat. The former weighs four nominal grains, each of which ia 
equivalent to .989 grain troy. The gold carat, on the other hand, 
which is also applied to expressing the purity of alloyed silver, is 
usually of mere proportional weight, having no definite value. Some- 
times, however, a definite weight is spoken of when the term carat is 
used, and then it means 12 grains. When the propojtional carats are 
used, the entire mass is supposed to be divided into 24 parts, each of 
which is a carat. When great exactness of expression is required, 
these carats are each divided into 32 parts, so that the entire mass is 
divided into 758 32nds. Absolutely pure gold, of course, has the 
who.le weight of the mass without alloy, and is therefore said to be 24 
carats fine, or simply fine. Should the mass contain one part of silver 
or other metal, it will be called 23 carats fine. The mercantile ex- 
pression for the fineness of gold, therefore, simply indicates the num- 
ber of twenty-fourths of the entire mass, which consist of the pure 
metal. A more scientific method, however, of rating these is to ex- 
press the proportion of the precious metal in thousandths. Thus, 
when we say that standard American gold has the fineness of 900 
thousandths, we mean that, in every thousand grains of the coin there 
are 900 grains of pure gold, the remainder being a variable mixture 
of silver and copper, generally, however, in the proportion of 25 to 75.. 



C:!^' 



Xittlluu^: 



Incombustible Wash, and Stucco White-Wash. — The fol- 
lowing preparation has beea recommended as of great value, in several 
of our exchanges, but appeared originally, we believe, in the Railroad 
Journal.; We give it to ou;' readers as we find it. Some of our ac- 
quaintances have used it, ai;id value it highly. 

The basis for both is lime, which must be first slacked with hot 
water, in a small tub or p^ggin, and covered, to keep in the steam ; it 
then should be passed, in a fluid form, through a fine sieve, to obtain 
the flour gf the lime. It must be put on with a painter's brush ; two 
coats are. best for outside work. 

First. To make the fluid for the roof, and other parts of wooden 
houses, to render them incombustible, and coating for brick-tile, stone- 
work, and rough-cast, to render them impervious to the water, and 
give them a durable and handsome appearance. The proportions in 
each receipt are five gallons. Slack your lime as before directed, say 
six quarts, into which put one quart of clean rock-salt for each gallon 
of water, to, be entirely dissolved by boiling, and skimmed clean ; then 
add to the five gallons one pound of alum, half a pound of copperas, 
three-fourths of a pound of potash — the last to be gradually added ; 
four quarts of fine sand or hard-wood ashes must also be added ; any 
coloring matter may be mixed in such quantity as to give it the requi- . 
site shade. It will look better than paint, and be as lasting as slate. 
It must be put on hot. Old shingles must be first cleaned with a 
stiff broom, when this may be applied. It will stop the small leaks, 
prevent moss from growing, render them incombustible, and last many 
years. 

Second. To make a brilliant stucco white-wash for the buildings, 
inside and out. Take clean lumps of well- burnt stone-lime ; slack the 
saiue as before ; add one fourth of a pound of whiting or burnt alum, 
pulverized, one pound of loaf or other sugar, three pints of rice-flour, 
made into a very thin and well-boiled paste, starch, or jelly, and one 
pound clean glue, dissolved in the same manner as cabinet-makers do. 
This may be applied cold within doors, but warm outside. It will be 
more brilliant than plaster of Paris, and retain its brilliancy for many 
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years, say from fifty to one hundred. It is superior ; nothing equal- 
The east end of the President's House, in Washington, is washed with 
it. 



Chanoe in the Treatment of Inflammation. — Mr. Erichsen, 
Prof of Surgery in the University College of London, recently de- 
clared that he scarcely ever found it necessary now to bleed or give 
depressing remedies in the treatment of surgical inflammations, but 
found that patients required stimulant-3, good food and tonics. He 
said this practice was now general among the profession, and that it 
did not depend upon fashion, &c., but was owing to an alteration in 
the constitution of patients, or some other causes. The antiphlogistic 
treatment of the present d^y diflers widely from that found necessary 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 



Properties of Iron. — In the concluding lecture of Prof Smith, 
at the Smithsonian Inotitution, the lecturer dwelt on the tendency of 
iron to undergo a change from a fibrous to a granular condition — thus 
causing the abstraction of an indefinite amount of its tenacity and 
strength. Fibrous iron, by being for a considerable time subjected to 
concussion, will become granular and therefore weak. A knowledge 
•of this principle has induced the French government to disallow the 
use of iron axles on their public diligences beyond a certain time ; 
they must then be removed. Iron cannon, originally very strong, 
become weaker and weaker by use, from the loosening of the texture 
of their substance. 



Mercury in Diseases of Children. — I have never undertaken, 
to salivate a child under eight years old, or even to bring him so far 
undei: the influence of mercury, that the breath and gums might be 
afiected in the slightest degree. That divine old man. Dr. Rush, used 
to caution us against attempting to salivate children under six years 
of age ; and there now lie before me some notes, written by myself, 
froni his own m.outh, in which notes are these admonitory words : — 
'* Salivation is forbidden in children under six years old, for their 
tender jaws are not able to withstand the powerful stimulus of the 
mercurial anguish ; they run into gangrene." — Dr. S. Jackson, in 
Trans, of Phil Coll of Physicians. 
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EXOSTOSIS OF THE ROOT OF THE FIRST LOWEE^ 
LEFT GRINDER. 

BY EDWIN KREONELE, DENTIST, LONDON. 

[Translated from ^'Der Zahnarzt/' (The Dentist), Berlin, Janu-. 
ary, 1854, C. Schmedicke, Editor, for the R,ecorder, by 0, S. 
Ferry, Esq.] 

The following case of long suffering, occasioned by an exostosis of 
the root of the first lower left grinder, came to my knowledge during 
the last summer. Since the extraction of the tooth the patient has 
been entirely free from the pains in the mouth and the supervening 
inflammation of the eyes. 

At the time that I ordered leeches I did not even conjecture that 
an exostosis might be present, but supposed that the pain proceeded 
from an inflammation of the periosteum of the fang. 

J. M., a man 25 years of age, consulted me about a pain in his 
face, which proceeded from the first lower grinder on the left side. 
Upon examination the tooth appeared somewhat loose and I observed 
considerable inflammation in the gum. I was, therefore, unwilling to 
extract it, but ordered leeches to be applied to the spot, and at even- 
ing a cathartic. The next day the patient again called on me with 
the firm declaration that he would have the tooth out. As he had 
not complied with the order of the preceding day on account of a de- 
cided aversion to leeches, the pain had not left him for a single hour 
in the interim. ^ 

The tooth made considerable resistance in its extraction, but the 
reason of that soon appeared. An alleviation of the pain was imme- 
diately produced, which has been of permanent continuance. 

The history of this case was instructive. The affected tooth with 
Others near it had been filled six years previously. By the removal 
of the decayed substance the membrane of this cavity was laid bare. 
The operation of filling also was delayed, till the exposed membrane 
should contract and disappear. For this purpose simple, spirit of cam- 
phor was used, and with the best results. Before, the insertion of the 
stopping, with which the tooth was to be filled, the opening leading 
into the cavity was protected by a gold capping. The tooth now ap- 
peared entirely serviceable, and for two or three years occasioned no 
more trouble; after that period, however, it produced a kind of dead- 
ened pain, and the gum became more or less inflamed, if the patient 
exposed himself to dampness or other influence of cold. When the 
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symptoms became severe, they lanced the gum, which ordinarily pro- 
duced relief for a considerable time. 

After the lapse of four years his eyes, especially the left, became 
inflamed in consequence of an attack of the disorder of this kind, which 
troubled him for so long a period that he was obliged to abandon his 
business. His surgeon, who had no knowledge of the irruption of the 
tooth, treated the inflammation locally and generally, but with very 
doubtful results. Such was the case to which I was called. 

About four months before I saw the patient an abscess had formed 
on the left side of the throat. The surgeon sought in vain for the 
cause of the difficulty ; he had suspicions of one of the teeth, but as 
his patient could discover no connection between that and his eyes and 
throat, he did not inform the surgeon that he had formerly sufibred 
from the same one, that it had been filled, and that, as all the teeth 
had been carefully plugged, he would not attribute the fault to one 
alone. At last a change of air and a journey to the continent were 
ordered. In this journey, in consequence of the influence of the wea- 
ther, a severe cold commenced which occasioned accute pain in the af- 
fected tooth as well as increased inflammation of the eyes, the result 
of which was that upon his return to London the -extraction of the 
tooth was resolved upon. 

Immediately after the extraction of the tooth the pain in the face 
remitted, the inflammation of the eyes grew better, and the abscess 
began to heal. In a short time he was entirely free from his disa- 
greeable and painful companions, and has ever since remained so. 

From this case arises a very natural enquiry, viz : If teeth be filled, 
after a portion of the membrane has been exposed by decay, and this' 
portion has been caused to shrink by the application of a tincture, 
does this operation occasion peculiar injury 7 

In the foregoing case, this treatment comes into practical applica-' 
tion ; the result is before us ; what shall be the inference therefrom '^ 
Or would it be to impute too much importance to a single case, in^ 
which such a succession of diseases followed one another 7 I have my 
own opinion upon this point, and I believe that the- qu-estion ^ouldi 
receive the gravest consideration of dentists. 



IMPKOVED SETS OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Editor Riscorder :— I have made an improvement in sets of arti- 
ficial teeth which must revolutionize to a great extent that kind of 
business, and will be of much interest to every Dentist, as well as to 
•the community generally. 

It is an improvement which I have just patented in this country, 
Great Britain and France, and consists chiefly in making whole or 
half sets of artificial teeth all of porcelain, without the use of any 
metallic plate, and a half set to consist of but one piece of material. 

Many advantages arising from this, immediately suggest themselves. 
In the first place, a set made in this way will be a neater or more 
perfect manufacture than can be made in any other way ; they cannot 
become impure— even with the utmost negligence they will keep them- 
selves perfectly clean. Again, the expense of making them in this 
way is so comparatively small, that they may be afibrded at a greater 
profit, at one half the price of sets made in the usual way. The labor 
and time required for making a set of teeth in this way is incompara- 
bly less, and dispenses at once with a multiplicity of tedious opera- 
tions. I have fitted the most difficult gums with all the ordinary ease 
and accuracy, and several sets which I have made of this style have 
now been in use a year, answering every requirement, besides pos- 
sessing many other self evident advantages. 

I know from experience, that no dentist will ever go back to other 
methods after he has once made use of this. And no person who 
wears artificial teeth w'ill ever wear any others when they have tried 
or seen these ; for they have but to be seen and they evince their own 
superiority. That this way of making sets of teeth has long smce 
been thought of, there is little doubt^ but its practical availability is 
now made manifest. Mahlon Loomis. 

Cambridgepo7^t^ Mass,, 

PRIZE ESSAY ON DENTAL SURGERY. 
Mr. Editor — You will please insert in the Recorder the follow- 
ing, from the proceedings of the ^^Mississippi Valley Association'' : 
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BesolA)ed, That this Association will award one hundred dollars 
to the Author of the best Essay, (not previously published,) on 
Dental Surgery, adapted to popular circulation, to contain not 
less than fifty nor more than seventy-five pages duodecimo; the 
copyright to be the property of the Society. Said Essay to be 
approved by a Committee, and by it to be printed and issued to 
the members of the Society, and receive the approval of the As- 
sociation before it be published for general circulation. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by*allot, to 
examine the Essays presented, and report at .the nextmeetmg. 

Essays competing for said award to be forwarded to the Chair- 
man of tiie Committee as early as January 1st, 1855. 

Election of said Committee was had, and the following Gentle- 
men appointed: Jas. Taylor, W.H. Goddard, A. Berry, A. M. 
Leslie, and J. Taft. 

N, B. Authors sending Essays under the above resolutions; 
will accompany it with their full signature and address, which 
they will enclose hi a sealed envelope, which will be opened 
should the accompanying Essay prove the successful one ; other- 
wise, it will be returned with the manuscript, 

Geo. Watt, Cor. Sec^y. M. V, A. D. S. 

LUSUS NATURJE. 
The following remarkable and interesting case, a drawing, mo- 
del and description of which has been sent to ns, is worthy of 
attention, and is indeed a novelty. The case is worthy to be illus- 
trated with a cut, but we have not time to do this in making up 
the present No. We thank Dr. Sanborn for his report. — -Ed. Bee- 

Mr. Editor : — As you solicit from the members of the profes- 
sion contributions that shall advance the cause, either by '' Prac- 
tical Hints " or " Eeports of Interesting Cases," I have made a 
rough drawing and enclose a plaster cast of a tooth I extracted for 
a young lady, the like of which I have never seen noticed in any 
dental work. 

It is a superior third molar, with two crowns developed from three 
roots, and appears somewhat like the ossific union of a supernu- 
. merary with a third molar. But such is not the case, for the nerve 
exposed by decay of the main crown ramifies to the three roots in 
the usual manner, which would not be the case in ossific nnion of 
two teeth. Several of my professional friends have examined the 
tooth, and among them Dr. B. S. Codman of Boston, and they are 
of the above opinion. Respectfully yours, 

Beverly, June 2d, 1854. J. F. Sanborn. 



€)ixt(itiKL 



AUEOPLASTIC BASE FOR AETIFIOIAL TEETH. 

Since the publication of our former articles upon this subject, 
we have been giving attention to certain experiments with this 
material, the result of which is a decided conviction upon our own 
mind of its great convenience and utility. We have introduced 
some new experiments which we doubt not will contribute to 
make the operation still more valuable. 

But that which gives us most satisfaction, and augurs most favor- 
ably as to the ultimate success of the thing is the fact that this 
compound actually hardens in the mouth, under the influence of 
its various fluids, instead of dissolving or softening, as was first 
anticipated. We have in our possession some specimens which 
have been worn several months, which bear a strong resemblance 
to lone itself. Indeed it is little less than bone in its chemical 
composition. Further than this, when due pains and care is taken 
to keep them clean, they are entirely free from foetor, and as sweet 
and cieanly as any other kind of artificial teeth. Indeed much 
more so than many pieces which we have seen where teeth ai-e 
mounted in the old style. In these two | articulars we must con- 
fess to a most agreeable surprise. 

In the third place, we have never yet found an instance where 
soreness of the mouth or irritation have been produced by this 
material, other than that which is simply mechanical. And such 
cases are far more easily avoided with this material than with any 
other now known to the profession. 

In tlie fourth place, we find that the teeth are easily and firmly 
retained by this compound, with all the disadvantages of a want 
of adaptation and fitness for such a base. Were the teeth made 
,^ with reference to it, as they are with reference to other modes of 
^vv'^; setting, there would not be the slightest ground for doubt or sus- 
picion on this score. This, however, is a circumstance which can 
be easily met. 

What then shall hinder the success of this new mode of setting: 
teeth? We answer, that for teviporary purposes nothing shall 
hinder. And we feel a strong conviction that for permanent opera- 
tions it will not be found to be destitute of real merit in all cases. It 
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IB in fad B> plan ^^for the million.'' It accommodates itself to the 
circumstances of thousands, who are really unable to furnish them- 
selves with artificial dentures of a more costly and expensive kind, and 
will ansmer a most valuable purpose in such cases. And when a 
few more years of experience with it shall develope the almost inevita- 
ble improvements which are sure to be realized, we may regard it as 
a boon to the profession and to mankind of no little worth. 

This base is nothing more nor less than the composition known as 
^^ HilVs Stopping,'' save as a little coloring material is superadded 
ito imitate artificial gum. And the only thing lacking to make the 
operation really beautiful, is to perfect a composition for the gum 
which will not change color. This we hope to achieve before a great 
while, as our attention is now directed more especially to this single 
point. 

We believe that the whole piece may be covered with a beautiful 
deposit of gold by the electrotype process, although we have not yet 
seen it accomplished. This, of course, would impart a beautiful finish 
to the whole piece, which at present it does not possess. But whether 
it would add anything to its real utility remains to be seen, 

We shall now describe, as well as we are able with the pen alone, 
the process of using this material. Premising at the same time, that 
five minutes personal manipulation and instruction would go farther 
to simplify and make the process understood than all we can write 
upon the subject. 

We have received various communications upon the subject since 
our letter to Dr. Harris, published in the Jan. No. of the American 
Journal, and from various parts of the country. We shall now en- 
dearpr to meet these inquiries as well as we are able under the cir- 
cumsta nces. 

In the use of this material, the first thing to be done is to secure a 
good plaster model of the mouth. Of course it should be as near per- 
fect as possible. When this plaster model is dry, take a small pencil 
brush and paint -over its surface with good oUve oil, to prevent the 
plaster from adhering to the compound. This is important, and oil is 
much better than varnish for this purpose. This done, the next thing 
is to cut a pattern for your plate, just as if you were going to use 
gold or any other material. It may be of sheet lead, zinc or paper. 
Next take ^^ Hill's Stopping," rolled smoothly doion to a thin sheet. 
It may be nearly as thin as heavy gold plate, especially if it b^ deai^ 
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r.able to make the piece very light. This may be accomplished as- fol- 
lows : Get a smooth marble slab, say 10 or 12 inches in length, by 8 
inches in width, a^d an ordinary rolling pin, such as women us6 for 
pie-crust. Now dip the compound into clean hot water, lay it. upon 
the- marble slab, and roll it out as thin as you desire. By the use of 
hot water the compound may be softened at pleasure. Having your 
compound rolled out thin, as may be desn'ed, lay your pattern upon it, 
mark it with a pencil, and cut it out with ordinary scissors. It. is 
liow ready tqbe moulded to your plaster model. 

For this purpose have a vessel of clean hot water, dip the comv- 
gound into it and let it soften, then carefully lay it over the model^ 
^nd with thumb and fingor press it down firmly until it. becomes a pex- 
foot fit. When this is done, take a sheet of fine wire clothy such as 
is used for making sieves or strainers, either iron, steel or brass, 
(the iron is least objectionable) — place your pattern over it, mark it: 
out a little smaller than the pattern, so that the edges may all be covr 
ered up, and cut it out in the same way that you would cut out the^ 
original base. Then bend it over the model, shaping it as you like; 
when it is shaped to your liking, heat it, and press it firmly upon the^ 
base, until every part is held by that material and imbedded in it. 
This done, cut a covering for it precisely in the same manner as be- 
fore out of the rolled compound, dip it into the hot water and lay over 
the whole, pressing firmly down as before. 

If this has been carefully attended to you will now have a neat, 
^bstantial base, ready to be tried in the mouth. Any alteratiop now, 
Qan be easily efiected. The edges may be trimmed with a pen knife^, 
Qt in any way added to or diminished, as circumstances req^uire. 

If it be found to fit the mouth accura^tely you may then .proceed as. 
follows-: Replace it liipon the plaster model, and cover the alveolar 
ridge with an extra thickness of the compound, warmed, and pressed 
firmly uponit. It is now ready for mquAting. The next thing is to. 
mark the centj:e line upon the model. This done, we proceed as fol- 
lows: Having, selected our frout teeth, we seat ourself at the bench, 
with the model! before us and a small spirit lamp burning at our right 
hand. Wfe now seize the front incisor tooth with a pair of small ply- 
ers aad hold it for a moment in the blaze of the lamp, and then press 
it into the compound in its proper position. If heated to. the right 
temperature this is easily and quickly accomplished. When the front 
incisors are in pfe^e, we try it in the mouth again to s^e that they ara 
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right. If any alteration is needed it is now made. This done, we 
proceed with the other teeth in the same way, occasionally trying 
them in the m6uth and antagonizing them as we desire, until the teeth 
aj-e all in place. And now, all that remains, is to confirm the teeth 
in their places, and finish the piece. For this purpose, let them still 
be retained upo^ the model. Then take a small strip of the gum-col- 
ored compouiid of any desired thickness, lay it upon a clean tin sheet 
^nd hold it oyer the blaze of the spirit lamp until it, is sufficiently 
heated, and then lay it all around the base of the teeth, front and 
back, massing it down with a smooth^ Jlat-j^ointed instrument, heat- 
ed in the blaze of your spirit lamp. A little practice will soon sug- 
gest the kind of instrument best adapted to this purpose. And thus, 
by occasionally heating your instrument, you may build and shape 
the gums in any way your taste may dictate. And by a slight ad- 
mixture of various shades of the compound, the gums may be painted 
to look very natural and pretty in the mouth. Two or three points 
in this . process should be carefully observed : 

1st. When a dry heat is used to, soften the material, whether it be 
on. a plate of tin. or porcelain or other substance great care should be 
taken not to burn it, as this would destroy its strength and. useful-. 
Bess. 

2d. If iron or brass wire cloth is used, every portion should be 
entirely covered by the compound^ so that the fluids of the mouth 
will not act uponi it. Silver or gold wire cloth w.ould be preferable, 
hnX these, perhaps, would, be somewhat difficult to obtain at pres-. 
Qnfc 

3d. K any cbtnge in the position of the teeth is requir.ed, after- 
they are set, it caji easily be effected by holding the pointy of the teethe 
m the blaze of the spirit lamp, until they become heated, and commu-. 
nicate their hieat to the material that surrounds them. At this June- . 
turQ-they can easily be adjusted. 

41^. Pivot teeth will geuerally answer the best purpose for this.. 
♦kind; of setting. And these we prefer for the upper fronts. For 
unden sets^ Jones, White & Co.'s. continuous gums are the b^st. 
These^are Qxceedingly neat and pretty, when mounted, as they can be,. 
with this material. There is not the slightest difficulty in.mab'ng un- 
der sets of great strength and usefulness of this kind of work. We ~ 
have thus endeavored. to set, forth in a plain and intelligible manuigr, 
our method of using the ^^ auroplastic base" for artificial teeth. One - 
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.or two observations will conclude what we have to say upon this sub* 
ject for the present. 

Although we hold a patent for this compound, and this patent 
covers its use in any form, we shall allow any and every one to use it 
who may see fit to do so, only 7^es£rving to ourself the privilege 
of making and vending the compound thus used. 

If any dentist desires personal instruction in the use of this mate- 
rial, (and more can be learned by seeing the thing done, in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, than in reading a volume upon the subject,) we will 
cheejfully show them, for a moderate compensation, if they will visit 
ns for this purpose, charging them only for the tax upon our time. 

The compound if properly used, will not be found very expensive, 
:as it is quite bulky, and an ounce will go farther than is ordinarily 
supposed. We have thus taken pains to anticipate any question which 
would naturally suggest itself, and trust our readers will obtain here- 
by all necessaay information in regard to ^'auroplastic base." 



PEESONAL NOTICES. 

"The Recorder has been regularly mailed to Dr. A. Berry, Coving- 
ton, 0., and will be sent in future to Cincinnati; to Dr. E. E. Ar- 
noux, 87 Bleeker st., N. Y., and will be sent in future to 139 Green 
St. ; to Dr. Chas. Eahn, 1 North Audiey st., Grosvenor square, Lon- 
don, Eng., postage prepaid. 

We sincerely regret the failure on the part of any of our subscri- 
bers to receive eaeh No. in due time. We assure them that the fault 
is not with us. We personally attend to the directing and mailing 
each No., and therefore speak with confidence. Whenever the address 
is changed, let us be informed of the fact, and we will change the di- 
rection accordingly. 



AMERICAN SOCIETY OP DENTAL SURGEONS. 

This Society holds its next annual meeting at Cincinnati. Mem^ 
hers will convene at the Burnet House, on the first Tuesday of Aug. 
next, and from thence adjourn to such place as may be provided for 
them. The sessian will doubtless be one of much interest to the pro- 
fession. 
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CORRESPONDENT'S QUESTIONS. 

" Does the continuous gum material, manufactured by Dr. Allen, 
possess advantages over that manufactured bv Miller & Stearns ?" 

D.S. G. 

We are not able to answer this question at present, perhaps, to 
the satisfaction of our correspondent. 

It is now nearly two years since we have seen any of Miller & 
Steam's work. We understood from Dr. Miller that he .was work- 
ing substantially on Allen's plan. But as in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth or block-work, we suppose the formula of composi- 
tion may be endlessly varied, according to the taste or views of 
each individual, and as there is a difference of opinion in regard to 
the comparative merits of the teeth manufactured by different in- 
dividuals, so there is likely to be the same difference of opinion in 
reference to the body and color of the continuous gum operation. 
We do not suppose that any two persons operate precisely alike in 
all our profession, and men differ in opinion as to the comparative 
merits of each. Thus it is, and will be, touching the matter in 
question. 

Jones, White & Co., Alcock, and Stockton, each and all manu- 
facture an excellent article in the teeth line, and each have their 
special admirers and patrons. So of others. Now, individually, 
we like Allen's gum composition exceedingly. But we are not sure 
that Miller & Stearns do not prepare a compound of equal merit. 
We suppose that Dr. D. H. Porter differs from both, and yet we 
know his is excellent. 

After all, our correspondent must judge for himself. 



J. H. H. will probably find satisfactory answers to his ques- 
tions by consulting an article from the pen of Dr. Harris, entitled 
'' A Dissertation on Diseases of the Dental Pulp and their Treat- 
ment," as published in the American Journal of Dental Science, 
or a synopsis of the same published in the Jime No. of the Dental 
Recorder. Those of om^ subscribers living remote from our great 
cities, and necessarily deprived of many facilities for information 
on , professional subjects, need feel no delicacy in soliciting infor- 
mation of us at any time. We shall take pleasure in communi- 
cating any information touching matters of professional interest 
as far as we are able. 

THE AMBLER MEDAL. 

A communication from Dr. C. C. Allen, touching certain points 
in Dr. Parmly's statement in the April number of the New* 
Letter, will appear in our next issue. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 

Our readers will not fail to notice a communication from Dr. 
Loomis, of Cambridgeport, Mass., in this No., announcing to the 
profession what he considers a great improvement in artificial 
dentistry. On the receipt of this communication, we addressed 
certain interrogatories to the Doctor, touching those points which 
seemed to present to our own mind the greatest difficulties in the 
way of his success in this new method, to all of which he responds 
with the utmost confidence. He says — ''Tiying in this thing, is 
knowing, and there is- really no 4f' about its success, for it does 
suGceedy ^ -x- . -x- u j^ f^^^j- j ^^fy ^^j ^j^^ ^\[ objections 

to prevail against it." 

The most we can say about it is, we have seen some of the 
specimens, and they look well out of the mouth. They are very 
strong — ^not more tlEian half as heavy as the continuous gum work 
of Dr. Allen's mode, and if they can be fitted with ease and cer- 
tainty, we shall think that Dr. Loomis has attained the ultima- 
tum, in artificial dentistry. Three cheers for Yarikee doodle-dom t 



CHANGE OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 

The attention of subscribers is called to the prospectus on the 
last page of the cover, giving notice of a change which has been 
made in the publishing department of this Journal. Dr. Hill, 
who so ably seconded Dr. 0. 0. Allen, through the course of the 
last volume, and whose arduous and unassisted exertions in the 
editorial supervision of the present volume, have, we hope, been 
duly appreciated by its many readers, will retain the same posi- 
tion for a short time to come, and afterwards, will, without doubt, 
continue to enhance the attractiveness of our pages, by articles 
from his fruitful pen. 

To subscribers who are in arrears, we urge the immediate ne- 
cessity of remitting, without delay ^ the amount of their dues, and 
thus enable us to consummate all our projected improvements, 
and make the Recorder second to none in interest and value, not 
only to the profession, but the general reader also. We shalj 
shortly notify delinquents individually, and can then judge by the 
returns we receive, what the feeling is in relation to continuing 
with us. S. & R. 
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Prom the Dental Register. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS 'ON TQOTH-DE AWING. 

BY C. T. CUSHMAN, D. D. S. 

No. ni. 

"The various conditions of the teeth, which may create necessity for their ex- 
traction, produce equally great variety in the diflficulty or ease with which the 
operation may be performed," — Ihx. 

"Though this operation may appear simple and easily performed, it however 
gene,rally^ requires great experience^ address, a correct knowledge of formation of 
£he niputh, and the various peculiarities which are met with in the teeth, and their 
arrangement and diseases. " — Gariot 

JExtraordinary difficulty in extracting a temporary tooth. 

Anomalous specimen. Case IX.— Master M- ^ at 4 years; 

nervo-lymphatie ; was presented March 23(1, 1852, to be relieyed 
of a diseased tooth, the right superior lateral-incisor. 

Although he was not suffering acute pain from it, he complain- 
ed of it o|pasi©nally, and his mother declared it to be so offensive 
that i| was un;^;g,asa;?^t to-have him about her., 

A glance atit showed that it was no common ease. High w^ 
tinder the Jip, and just over the apex of the root, was a flattened 
tumor of the gum, as large as a rifle-ball, hanging by a little 
pedicle. 

On lifting this up with a probe, the end of the root could be 
seen through a small opening made in the socket by the dis- 
charging pus. 

The \jOO\hwas offensive — so much so that a strong odor was 
imparted to the fingeo-s in handling abooit it. Its history, so far 
as known, is interesting. 
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as to the pain of the operation, he said it was not to be compar- 
ed to what he had previously undergone, to no effectual purpose, 
either in degree or duration. 

No. 2. — Illustrating the same, A rare jpathological specimen. 
Case XI. — Servant man, aged about 28 ; teeth large, white, and 
naturally clean ; came to have his left superior molar extracted. 
A dentist, also a heavier man than myself, had exerted his strength 
on it several times, three I believe, and given it up. It was as 
firm as ever. 

I never felt more sincere sympathy for the ruin of a tooth than 
in this case. So large, so clean, and apparently so sound! How- 
ever, a decayed opening was found in the crown, partly on the 
approximal and partly on the opposing surface. And that open- 
ing ! It extended freely into the pulp-cavity, and I could look 
directly into the palatine root. It appeared full of red blood, 
and the surrounding gum attested a high degree of acute inflam- 
mation. 

He had sufferd intensely with it. But I was unwilling to ex- 
tract such a noble-looking tooth. I probed the cavity and encou- 
raged the bleeding; it bled freely. Subsequently, for several 
days I applied every approved remedy I could think of to allay 
the inflammation, in the hope of plugging it finally, in some way, 
making it useful again and preventing the sacrifice of the tooth. 
But all in vain. 

He returned again, and again, to be reliGved radically. I 
applied the key. I extracted it with one effort only. No injury 
resulted to the socket, and no pain was complained of Such roots I 
Three prongs triangularly diverging in a straight line from base 
to apex. The measurement was as follows : diameter of neck, 

Note. — It might be inferred, from the two preceding cases, that T would recommend 
the key in preference to the forceps, for the extraction of the large molars. But I 
would not be so understood. I preferred the key because the forceps had previous- 
ly failed in these cases, and I felt more sure of success with it. For general use I 
prefer forceps for all the large molars. The key is more liable to fracture the socket, 
though by no means invariably does so ; while on the other hand, the forceps will 
sometimes unavoidably bring a small portion of the alveolus although it be not em- 
braced in the grasp. In this case it can only be detached with some difficulty. 
The key is peculiarly/ adapted to the easy and expeditious removal of the superior 
Bicuspides — the fulcrum placed on the inside. 
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From the Dental Register. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS ON TOOTH-DEAWING. 

BT 0. T. OUSHMAN, D. D. S. 

No. m. 

"The various conditions of the teeth, which may create necessity for their, ex- 
traction, produce equally great variety in the difficulty or ease with which the 
operation may be performed." — Fxxc. 

"Though this operation may appear simple and easily performed, it however 
generally requires great experience, address, a correct knowledge of formation of 
the mouth, and the various peculiarities which are met with in the teeth, and their 
arrangement and diseases. " — Gariot. 

ExtraoTdinary difficulty in extracting a temporary tooth. 

Anomalous specionen. Case IX. — Master M , at 4 years • 

neryo-Ijmphatic ; was presented March 23d, 1852, to be relieyed 
of a diseased tooth, the right superior lateral-incisor. 

Altho^^K^hoHwas not suffering acute pain from it, he complain- 
^^ ^^^^x^ll^tf ^i^^^ ^^^ mother declared it to be so offensive 
that ifewjl^l^ttlp^^^^^^ V ^ -si^^?^ 

A glance at it showed that it was no common case. High^ii^ 
under the lip, and just over the apex of the root, was a flattened 
tumor of the gum, as large as a rifle-ball, hanging by a little 
pedicle. 

On lifting this up with a probe, the end of the root could be 
seen through a small opening made in the socket by the dis- 
charging pus. 

The tooth was offensive — so much so that a strong odor was 
imparted to the fingers in handling about it. Its history, so far 
as known, is interesting. 
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as to the pain of the operation, he said it was not to be compar- 
ed to what he had previously undergone, to no effectual purpose, 
either in degree or duration. 

No, 2. — Ulustrating the same. A rare pathological specimen. 
Case XI.— Servant man, aged about 28 ; teeth large, Avhite, and 
naturally clean ; came to have his left superior molar extracted. 
A dentist, also a heavier man than myself, had exerted his strength 
on it several times, three I believe, and given it np. It was as 
firm as ever. 

I never felt more sincere sympathy for the ruin of a tooth than 
in this case. So large, so clean, and apparently so sound ! How- 
ever, a decayed opening was found in the crown, partly on the 
approximal and partly on the opposing surface. And that open- 
ing ! It extended freely into the pulp-cavity, and I could look 
directly into the palatine root. It appeared full of red blood, 
and the surrounding gum attested a high degree of acute inflam- 
mation. 

He had sufferd intensely with it. But I was unwilling to ex- 
tract such a noble-looking tooth. I probed the cavity and encou- 
raged the bleeding; it bled freely. Subsequently, for several 
days I applied every approved remedy I could think of to allay 
the inflammation, in the hope of plugging it finally, in some way, 
making it useful again and preventing the sacrifice of the tooth. 
But all in vain. >,^^. ,: ,{;-; ^^ ^>. 

He returned 

^applied the key. 

iffestilted'to the socket, and no pain Was coiiiplaitied oC^S'ftch foots ! 

rThree prongs triangularly diverging in a straight line from base 
to apex. The measurement was as follows : diameter of neck, 

]v^OTE.— It might be inferred, from the two precediDg cases, that T would recommend 
the key in preference to the forceps, for the extraction of the large molars. But I 
would not be so understood. I preferred the key because the forceps had previous- 
ly failed in these cases, and I felt more sure of success with it. For general use I 
prefer forceps for aU the large molars. The key i Aore liable to fracture the socket, 
though by no means invariably does so ; while on the other hand, the forceps will 
sometimes unavoidably bring a small portion of the alveolus although it be not em- 
braced in the grasp. In this case it can only be detached with some difficulty. 
The key is 'peculiarly adapted to the easy and expeditious removal of the superior 
Bicuepides — the fulcrum placed on the inside. 
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I" inch; longest line drawn from apices of palatal and buccal 
roots, finch. The degree of inflammation may be inferred from 
the following fact : A large portion of the roots, and crown 
about the neek, is beautifully injected with bright arterial blood ; 
making the tooth one of the most yaluable and demonstrative 
specimens of the kind I had eyer seen. 

Superiority of the key over forceps for extracting a tooth that 
is deeply decayed on 07ie side. It will extract quicker. The 
operator making use of the sound side, need not prolong the 
operation^ as he would necessarily do with the forceps, through 
well-grounded apprehension of crushing. With the forceps, if he 
succeeds at all, he thus inflicts much more pain, and, not unfre- 
quently additional anguish by forcing one beak into the sensitive 
nervous pulp. 

Case XIL — Ibid. August 20, 1851. Servant woman of Dr. 
B ; tooth the second right inferior molar. Applied the Har- 
ris forceps carefully to the neck — ^lingual side of the tooth crush- 
ed in without loosening. Substituted the key-bolster inside, ex- 
tracted it instantly, with very little pain. This was certainly 
preferable to persisting in painful trials with the forceps for the 
sake of consistently saying, ^' I never use aught else. '' " I 
repudiate the barbarous turn-key, " &c. 

The key for the superior licuspides, — I have said, for this 
class ^^^^^^P^^f^i' *1^^ key. I not only give myself more 
s^tisl^^^^^^^^^^but also to my patients, as they suffer less 
pain^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-.r^is^of these teeth, conical and 
wed^^^^^^^^^^^^^'OT'l:^' instrument, by offering an in-j 
clined plane for the lateral extraction. ^' 

Affording increased power, the operation is briefer, and conse- 
quently less painful. Using the forceps, I have occasionally 
been obliged to stop and rest after '^a long pull, " in extracting 
the superior bicuspides. With the key, not unfrequently do these 
teeth fall in my patient's lap. If the bolster, broad and flat, be 
padded with a fine napkin, its pressure on the gum is not com- 
plained of. 

It is not always, however, that the key will succeed with these 
teeth. If the crowns are gone, the roots much hollowed out by 
decay, and brittle as a consequence, the screw is perhaps the on- 



Prom the Dental Neirs Letter. 

SPONGE GOLD. 

Mr. A. T. Ennis, Dentist, of Oxford, N. C, in a letter to us, 
asks whether sponge gold will answer to fill up cavities which 
have been imperfectly filled with foil, as well as many other ques- 
tions relative to its properties as a substance for filling teeth. 
To answer many of these inquiries, we would respectfully refer 
him to the April number of this Journal, where he will find two 
able papers on sponge gold, by Drs. Townsend of Philadelphia, 
and Ballard of New York ; and also in the April number of 
American Journal of Dental Science, by Dr. W. H. Dwinelle. 
We have been using the various specimen of sponge gold some 
time, and while we do not wish to go off in ecstacies about its pe- 
culiar qualities over gold foil, in being capable of being rolled 
out into plate or wire, the same as melted gold, we would say 
that it can be applied in some cases very well, but it will take 
tinje to decide as to its comparative merits with gold foil. That 
sponge gold will weld, and roll into plate, does not make it neces- 
sarily better than foil, for the reason that packing it into a cavi- 
ty and rolling it out into plate are two things. When it is put 
into a cavity in mass, it cannot be made hard or dense to any dis- 
tance below the surface, and if it is used in small particles it re- 
quires too long a time to fill a cavity, and as it requires so long a 
time, the mouth, as a general thing, becomes too wet to allow the 
plug to be finished — and without great care it cannot be made to 
adhere again, so as to continue the completion of the plug ; and if 
the ping can not be made much more solid than a foil, /plug, it 
will not remain in the cavity as well. The' dampness of the 
mouth or the tooth will break up the texture of the plug, and 
cause it to crumble out. We have had this to occur with us in 
many instances, and it has also occurred to others, who are much 
in favor of its use. We have had, on several occasions, to re- 
move plugs of this preparation, on account of the teeth giving 
trouble after they were plugged, and found that the internal por- 
tion of the plug had become soft, or, as was remarked by a friend, 
like brick dust. An ordinary foil plug is much better than a 
good sponge plug. We have plugged some large cavities on the 
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■J- inch ; longest line drawn from apices of palatal and buccal 
roots, f inch. The degree of inflammation may be inferred from 
the following fact : A large portion of the roots, and crown 
about the neek, is beautifully injected with bright arterial blood ; 
making the tooth one of the most yaluable and demonstrative 
specimens of the kind I had ever seen. 

Superiority of the key over forceps for extracting a tooth that 
is deeply decayed on one side. It will extract quicker. The 
operator making use of the sound side, need not prolong the 
operation, as he would necessarily do with the forceps, through 
well-grounded apprehension of crushing. "With the forceps, if he 
succeeds at all, he thus inflicts much more pain, and, not unfre- 
quently additional anguish by forcing one beak into the sensitive 
nervous pulp. 

Case XII. — Ihid, August 20, 1851. Servant woman of Dr. 
B ; tooth the second right inferior molar. Applied the Har- 
ris forceps carefully to the neck — ^lingual side of the tooth crush- 
ed in without loosening. Substituted the key-bolster inside, ex- 
tracted it instantly, with very little pain. This was certainly 
preferable to persisting in painful trials with the forceps for the 
sake of consistently saying, " I never use aught else. " " I 
repudiate the barbarous turn-key, " &c. 

The /key for the superior hicuspides, — I have said, for this 
class oi teeth I prefer the key. I not only give myself more 
satisfaction in its use, but also to my patients, as they suffer less 
pain. T^Q^very form^of the roots of these teeth, conical and 
wedge-shape, favors the use of the instrument, by offering an in- 
clined plane for the lateral extraction. 

Affording increased power, the operation is briefer, and conse- 
quently less painful. Using the forceps, I have occasionally 
been obliged to stop and rest after ''a long pull, " in extracting 
the superior bicuspides. With the key, not unfrequently do these 
teeth fall in my patient's lap. If the bolster, broad and flat, be 
padded with a fine napkin, its pressure on the gum is not com- 
plained of. 

It is not always, however, that the key will succeed with these 
teeth. If the crowns are gone, the roots much hollowed out by 
decay, and brittle as a consequence, the screw is perhaps the on- 
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SPONGE GOLD. 

Mr. A. T. Ennis, Dentist, of Oxford, N". C, in a letter to usj 
asks whether sponge gold will answer to fill up cavities which 
have been imperfectly filled with foil, as well as many other ques- 
tions relative to its properties as a substance for tilling teeth. 
To answer many of these inquiries, we would respectfully refer 
him to the April number of this Journal, where he will find two 
able papers on sponge gold, by Drs. Townsend of Philadelphia, 
and Ballard of New York ; and also in the April number of 
American Journal of Dental Science, by Dr. "W. H. Dwindle. 
We have been using the various specimen of sponge gold some 
time, and while we do not wish to go off* in ecstacies about its pe- 
culiar qualities over gold foil, in being capable of being rolled 
out into plate or wire, the same as melted gold, we would say 
that it can be applied in some cases very well, but it will take 
time to decide as to its comparative merits with gold foil. That 
sponge gold will weld, and roll into plate, does not make it neces- 
sarily better than foil, for the reason that packing it into a cavi- 
ty and rolling it out into plate are two things. When it is put 
into a cavity in mass, it cannot be made hard or dense to any dis- 
tance below the surface, and if it is used in small particles it re- 
quires too long a time to fill a cavity, and as it requires so long a 
time, the mouth, as a general thing, becomes too wet to allow the 
plug to be finished — and without great care it cannot be made to 
adhere again, so as to continue the completion of the plug : and if 
the ping can not be made much more solid than a foil plug, it 
will not remain in the cavity as well. The dampness of the 
mouth or the tooth will break up the texture of the plug, and 
cause it to crumble out. We have had this to occur with us in 
many instances, and it has also occurred to others, who are much 
in favor of its use. We have had, on several occasions, to re- 
move plugs of this preparation, on account of the teeth giving 
trouble after they were plugged, and found that the internal por- 
tion of the plug had become soft, or, as was remarked by a friend, 
like brick dust. An ordinary foil plug is much better than a 
good sponge plug. We have plugged some large cavities on the 
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buccal surfaces of the molar teeth, and polished them w.elL, and 
made them as hard as we knew how, and we can apply as much 
force as almost any other dentist, having a goodly share of muscu- 
lar strength, and then applied the plugging forceps, and cut the 
plugs to pieces. 

It is believed by some, that a plug must be impervious to 
dampness ; this cannot be, or if it were, it would not be necessa- 
rily a perfect plug ; dampness must permeate a plug to some ex- 
tent, or the dampness will force around tbe plug, and displace 
it sooner or later. We know well that a distinguished operator 
in our city loses more hard plugs than soft ones, on that account ; 
his plugs are therefore better than the teeth he puts them in. 
We do not wish to be understood as not advocating hard plugs, 
but we believe the most perfect plug is one that is of about equal 
porosity to the dentine ; with a good cavity, it will remain in long- 
er than a harder plug, especially in the lateral portions of the 
teeth. A foil plug will not be broken up by such permeability, 
and a sponge plug will. No reasonably good operator loses a 
plug by softening, but by the margins of his cavity giving way. 
The constant expansion and contraction of the plug and the tooth 
will cause any plug to give way, sooner or later, and imtil we get 
a substance that will expand and contract with the tooth, so as 
not to loosen its margins, we will have some of our highest spe- 
cimens of art crumbling away under our eyes. J. D. W. 



NEW-TOEK EXHIBITIO]^ OF THE INDUSTRY OF 

ALL NATIONS. 

The last number of volume 7 of the Recorder, contained our 
notes, of most of the articles in the dental line at the exhibition, 
for 1853, but at the tune these notes were taken most of the 
articles placed there by Ambler & Avery, had been temporarily 
removed for the purpose of re-arranging them in the case, and 
of course escaped our notice. As this case has excited some con- 
troversy we have taken pains to examine it, and find that it con- 
tained the following articles : — 

Several instruments for stamping the edge, or sinking the plate, 

B 
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SO as to form small cavities. These instruments consisted of for- 
ceps, and a modification of the tinman's rollers for wiring the 
edges of tin ware. Ambler & Avery claim that cavities formed 
in this way, assist much in retaining plates by atmospheric pres- 
sm^e. Two partial sets of teeth intended to be sustained by at- 
mospheric pressure, and by the aid of one clasp to each, proba- 
bly they would have done better without the clasps. One com- 
plete upper set, having the plate cut away to allow the tip of 
the tongue to come in contact with the rugie on the gum. The 
edge of the plate was also cut away in front, so that the upper 
ends of the teeth lay against the natural gum. The piece con- 
taining two lateral incisors noticed in our article before, was 
made upon the same principle. There was also an entire up- 
per set complete in three blocks, banded outside and in, and the 
blocks secured by a pivot at each end, soldered to the plate, and 
one or more screws passing through the block to a nut soldered 
to the plate. The object of fastening in this way, is to allow the 
blocks to be removed at any time for cleansing ; another full 
upper set had a deep crescentic chamber, and a beading across 
the back edge of the plate. There were six other full upper 
pieces, no two cases alike, but each showing some peculiarity of 
style as with or without chambers, plain and gum fronts, &c., 
but all banded, and the work done in a superior manner. 

There were also two entire lower pieces, one filled with tin to 
gi^-e it extra weight, but so made that the tin was entirely enclos- 
ed in gold ; this was decidedly one of the finest pieces of work- 
manship in the whole Exhibition. Two entire double sets ; one 
having the pivots for springs constructed so that they could be re- 
moved or attched in a moment at the pleasure of the wearer. 
This little improvement consists of a small box let into, or plac- 
ed between the teeth, and made upon the principle of a common 
lock. The pivots on the end of the springs (on which they turn,} 
are made like the key to a lock, and the key hole so placed that 
when once in, it cannot come out without turning it to a position 
that it can never come into while the teeth are in the mouth. 

There were several other pieces in their case, but the above 
were those most worthy of notice. The workmanship was all 
commendable and much of it of a superior character. 

a c. A. 



From the Dental News Letter. 

EPIDEMIC TOOTHACHE. 

Under the head of the *' Season^ " the intelligent editor of the 
'' Heoorder^ " Dr. A. Hill, informs his readers that he has observ- 
ed, for the last six months, a decided and " peculiar, " irritability 
of the dental organs, and that " operations, ordinarily successful, 
have been attended witb unusual difficulties, and in several in- 
stances signally failed ; " and inquires whether the " profession 
in other localities have been conscious of the same peculiarities, 
at any time during the same period. " 

We would answer for ourselves, that we have noticed the same 
thing, and have always termed it epidemic toothache ; we find 
in our note book, that the most terrible epidemic prevailed from 
the middle of February, 1854, until the 20th of March ; every 
nerveless tooth or root seemed to be exciting more or less irrita- 
tion, and nerves that had evidently been exposed for some time 
were attacked by inflammation ; the whole mucous membrane of 
the mouth, as a general thing, presented signs of irritation, and 
canJcer ulcers^ and the gums spongy and sensitive. We noted 
the same phenomena, beginning Nov. 27th, 1858, and lasting for 
two weeks ; this period was remarkable for cases applying from 
inflamed nerves, under plugs that had been put in where there 
was but a thin plate of dentine between the plug and pulp. 
Beginning the 5th of July, 1852, the same kind of epidemic oc- 
curred, and another is prevailing at this present time, beginning 
., June 10th. We have spoken of this matter to our dental friends 
and patients, on many occasions, and always proceed with cases 
of treatment where we attempt to destroy nerves or plug nerve- 
less teeth, during this period, with great caution. As a general 
thing, the wind has been from the north-east; but frequently 
these epidemics set in a few days before a storm, or hot spell. 
It would seem reasonable, that the ordinary progress of decay 
would develope cases of toothache with some regularity, if it de- 
pended solely upon the pathological condition of the teeth, gums 
and alveolo-dental membrane, as induced by the regular progress 
of disease ; but every one will doubtless have observed, that there 
will be more cases of toothache applying at some periods, in a 
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few days, than would apply at other times in as many weeks. As 
this is true, the toothache, as a general thing, depends upon the 
temperament of the patient, their pursuit, and apecidiar sioscep- 
tibility^ as remarked by Dr. Hill, '^ under the influence of certain 
atmospheric changes. " It is constantly contended by medical 
writers, that when any marked influence is prevailing in the sys- 
tem, superinduced by cold or otherwise, that it will attack the 
weaker organs ; such being the case, why not hail as a good for- 
tune to have two or three ackers in the gums at all times, to 
protect the more important organs from the destructive attacks of 
such morbid influences ? We proposed a few years ago, to ex- 
tract a large molar for a young lady, the daughter of an eminent 
medical gentleman of our city, and he objected to it, believing 
that it was a protection against more important organs being 
attacked by colds. Violent inflammation of the tonsils is, doubt- 
less very frequently a preventive of bronchitis. J. D. W. 



THE LANGUAGE OF DISTKESS. 



Wi> A. mXL, D. D. s. 



Nature has a language suited to her varied wants, and circum- 
stances ; and in every case, peculiar, and distinctive, " known 
and read of all men," and, we might add, of every human be- 
ing, whether young or old. 

Joy^ bounding and boisterous, gives forth its appropriate notes 
in a language universally recognized and understood. Bold, and 
impetuous, it stirs the blood, in the most vigorous manner, and 
is not easily resisted or suppressed. 

Sorrow^ the opposite of joy, hath an expression as different as 
its nature. So, also, of love — hate — and all the intermediate 
shades of feeling, and experience. 

And these, are all true — all significant — seldom counterfeited, 
or perverted. 

What is the philosophy, of this language? 

It was a beautiful remark, written down some years ago, by 
Professor Thomas E. Bond, of Baltimore, that '^ sensiMUty^ like 
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' a faithful sentinel, was always standing, on the outpost of dan- 
ger." (We quote from memory.) 

The thought was fine, and we cherished the recollection of it. 
It is important, and we reproduce it, as pertinent to the subject 
under consideration ; nature is always true^ and when she 
speaks, she must be heard, and means to be understood. 

In her more startling cries, she never makes a mistake. 

Listen to her, as she gives note of some sndden calamity. — 
How thrilling her language ! Is it the voice of pain — or fear — 
or anxiety ? How do men sound the alarm of fire ! fire ! ! 
fire ! ! ! at the hour of midnight ? How terrible is the cry of 
murder ? How awful, how appalling, the screech of dispair ' 
Here, Nature's voice is one- All are eloquent, all are under- 
stood — she seizes the reins here, and graduates her own scale, 
and if she sweeps the strings, the whole diapason is heard. 

We say, JSTature makes no mistakes, she does not confound 
her own language. The screech of dispair, and the notes of 
pleasure, are never to be taken, the one for the other. They are 
never to be misunderstood, or misrepresented. Every human 
being understands them, and immediately responds to their in- 
fluence. 

Here then is the truth, here stands a great /ac?z!, and what is its 
philosophy ? 

Pain^ is always the language of distress and danger; and the 
danger, must always be in proportion, to the intensity of pain. 
For, if it be true, that '^ sensibility is the sentinel, on the out- 
post of danger," whose business it is to sound an alarm as dan- 
ger approaches, we may consistently presume, that the sharpness 
and severity of the notes of alarm, will be proportionate to the 
danger, or peril which threatens. For no human being, left to 
the pure instincts of his own nature, could, under the influence 
of a lively apprehension of his immediate danger, change the 
character, or even disguise the meaning of his expressions. A 
simple groan, is always significant. Much more, a scream — 
screech— ox yell. The sharp, quick, and emphatic notes which 
break from the lips in the moment of distress, are all calculated, 
and understood — they are graduated, and adjusted by a provi- 
dent, and intelligent nature, to the occasion that shall call them 
forth. 
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And we say, they have a meaning, and a profound philosophy, 
which underlies the whole. What is that meaning — that philo- 
sophy ? 

We shall attempt briefly to foreshadow it in the short space, 
which remains for this article. 

When nature, utters her voice, other things being equal, the 
alarm is proportioned to the danger. The severest pain indi- 
cates the severest necessity for immediate and prompt attention. 
It is nature's own call, for assistance. Otherwise nature is found 
to raise a false alarm, and the law of pain, is misunderstood. 

Fire, being very dangerous, nature cries against its direct con- 
tact, with a voice of terrible agony. Here, she is true, and so of 
a thousand other things. 

Odontalgia^ or tooth ache, is' a terrible pain, and under certain 
circumstances, perhaps it is the most terrible pain, which a hu- 
man being, can endure. 

And what is the conclusion, in reference to it? Why are the 
teeth, those hard dense structures, armed with such exqaisite 
sensibility, and allowed a voice, of such terrible, and startling 
agony ? 

The conclusion seems irresistible. They are vastly important — 
the danger is appalling- — the demand for assistance immediate 
and imperitive — and whosoever will not heed the call, must suf- 
fer the consequence. 

And herein is sin^ here is an insult, and abuse, of one of the 
most beneficent provisions of nature. Here is the most perverse 
resistance of God's own voice, and this is sin. 

The prevalent noti*)n, that x^ride alone prompts to the care of 
the teeth, and to those needful and sometimes necessarily pain- 
ful dental operations, to which so many submit, has been too 
long suffered to go unrebuked. 

Duty^ stern and inexorable, summoned by nature's loudest and 
sharpest call, requires the promptest, and best attention to the 
dental organs. 

Comparatively few individuals, are capable of appreciating 
the important and extensive relationship between the teeth and 
that wonderful economy with which they stand connected. 
They are related to a series of operations in such a way, that 
any material derangement of them, cannot fail to effect the 
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whole. Indeed a change here, works a corresponding change 
throughout the system, just as the displacement of a figure in 
mathematics, must necessarily give a different result. With re- 
spect to the process of digestion, they are the first of the series of 
operations concerned in it. And what is wrong on the start of 
any process, must be corrected precisely at that point, or not at 
all. 

Now, the law is clear, that at the point of departure, sensibi- 
lity, gives the alarm — ^pain, is the voice of warning, and if 
promptly heeded, it is a seasonable and timely admonition, 
and may be considered salutary. But neglect it, and the cry 
rings through the whole organization in a voice of terrible agony, 
and finds an echo in every organ of the series. But if the mat 
ter of preserving the teeth is to be regarded as of little or no 
consequence, how is it that nature has put such loud and extra- 
vagant notes to such a key ? 



From the Dental News Letter. 

WHAT WAS IT? 

Messrs. Edpior, — Recently I had a patient whom I was treating 
for diseased gums. The lady called my attention particularly, 
when she first visited my office, to the condition of the gum about 
the first right superior molar. The mucous membrane had been 
destroyed over a surface the size of a three cent piece, and the 
gum presented a highly inflamed and somewhat ulcerated ap- 
pearance. I treated her gums and prescribed for her as I thought 
the case demanded. 

After a few days she returned with her gums much improved, 
except the sore spot above noticed, to which she again called my 
attention as the only point then troubling her. Near the centre 
of this spot I noticed a small, bright shining grain, such as ap- 
pears in granular inflammation. Not being wholly satisfied with 
its appearance, I ventured to touch it with my check-holder, and 
found it to be movable, and of a bony structure. After sepa- 
rating the gum a little from it, I took hold with a small pair of 
poiutedforceps and removed it. It was about half the size of a 
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wheat kernel, and round and smootli as a shot — taken from the 
buccal surface of the gum between the second bicuspid and the 
first molar. It was unlike the structure of the jaw bone, very 
dense and altogether like the firmest dentine. It was not the 
last remains of a root, for no teeth had been extracted from that 
side of the jaw. Where was it formed? How came it there? 
"What was it ? Yours, &c. 

L. 0. Ingersoll, Dentist^ Ohio City. 



We have frequently taken the same kind of granules of enamel 
from the gums, and a short time since had one similar to the one 
described above presented to us by a member of the profession. 
These granules are doubtless similar formations to those, that 
when a little larger, are regarded as supernumerary teeth as they 
are generally found, too, on the buccal surfaces of the gums op- 
posite the spaces between the molar teeth. We have also seen 
two or three such round granules shed from the gum instead of a 
front incisor tooth. J. D. W. 



From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

POPULAE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 

Messss Editors, — I observed in one of your leaders of last 
week that you advised letting medicine alone, if attacked with 
cholera, till it is prescribed by a competent medical man. 

Suppose our profession should arouse and make a combined 
movement to help the community to an accurate discrimination 
of the disease in its early stage. Why dont our editors instruct 
the public ? The distinction between Asiatic cholera and com- 
mon domestic diarrhea is palpable and easy, and every man can 
carry that distinction in his memory. Cannot an uneducated 
man tell certainly if he has an evacuation which is copious^ watery^ 
colorless^ painless and indoroits ? Any man of ordinary talents 
can ascertain, in two minutes, that something has happened to 
him which he never experienced before. I ^2i\di painless. It is 
this quality of the evacuation which leads men to the amazing 
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apathy so common, and permits them to let hours, even days 
elapse before the physician is at his post. 

As this Asiatic destroyer has now become Americanized, our 
people rmcst be able to make an early discrimination, and our 
profession must learn how to prevent the fatal collapse. "Why 
will not the editors instruct their readers that they can better af- 
ford to lose a pint of common red blood than a pint of this colorless 
blood of cholera. How hopeless is the state of the patient from 
whom gallons of liquid, colorless nutriment have escaped ; and 
how forlorn and wretched the medical man called at that late 
hour! 

But I sat down datermined not to plague you with a long arti- 
cle. If the editors, and especially my medical brethern, could 
feel as I do on the subject oiincvpient cholera^ and lend us their 
facts and thoughts, through the medical journals, in short con- 
densed paragraphs, my hopes would be answered. 

I have no design to traverse the caution just given ; but if you 
have a little more space and you approve, Messrs. Editors, let 
me add that having been watching every movement since this dis- 
ease first broke out near Calcutta, in 1817, 1 have seen no scheme 
so rational as that fixed on by the Army Board of Surgeons of 
Bengal, and, according to reports, more successful when taken in 
the early stage. It consisted of heroic doses of calomel, combined 
with opium suflacient to anchor the calomel and retain it in the 
bowels. The formula was the combination of 15 grains of calomel 
and 4 grains of opium. Possibly it was 5 grains of opium. Fif- 
teen to twenty grains of calomel every four hours, with opium only 
sufl&cient to control the bowels, must have a powerful and rapid 
effect in changing the secretions. But if every business man 
would keep a powder of the above description in his pocket to 
swallow, if occasion required, it would scarcely do harm, and 
would greatly aid the efiforts of the physician employed. 

M. L. North. 
Saratoga Springs^ July 6t/i^ 1854. 
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(but no others) the privilege of furnishing gold to be struck in the 
die used by the Institute for coining the silver medal, which was 
the highest award then made by the Institute. Dr. Ambler ad- 
mitted to me, as he had done before to Dr. Parmly, that in 
accordance with this custom he did furnish gold, and obtained a 
gold medal instead of a silver one, by the consent of the mana- 
gers of tbe Institute. Mr. Chambers also told me that a similar 
practice prevails in many, if not all, the Agiicultural Fairs in 
this country, and that when silver cups are awared the benefici- 
aries are allowed to add an extra amount of silver to .obtain a 
larger and more showy cup at their own expense. I do not ap- 
prove of this system of making awards, and am glad to learn that 
it has been discontinued several years since by the American 
Institute ; but this is a very different thing from fraudulently 
obtaining a medal, as is implied in Dr. Parmly's article, and I 
have felt called upon in justice to Dr. Ambler, as well as to my- 
self, to supply this omission of truth by Dr. Parmly. 

In another part of Dr. Parmly's letter is the following : — " J. 
G. Ambler did not give to any one of the Committee, that I am 
aware of, the slightest intimation that any person but himself and 
partner, Dr. Avery, had any thing to do in making or producing 
any part or portion of the specimens exhibited.'' 

As it was my fortune to be associated with Dr. Parmly as 
one of the jurors at the Crystal Palace, I will here state that I 
distinctly heard J. G. Ambler say, in the presence of Drs. Trenor 
and Pai'mly, who were both nearer to him than I was at the 
time, " Gentlemen, we claim nothing for the teeth." This was 
at the meeting to which the exbibitors had been notified to ap- 
pear and point out to the jurors every thing in their cases, for 
which they asked, expected, or claimed any award. Now, I 
would ask, what difference does it make who made the teeth set 
on Ambler & Avery's work so long as thej^ asked no award for 
them ? And that they did not, any one of the Committee can 
assure himself by referring to his own notes, taken down while 
Dr. Ambler was present and explaining what they did expect an 
award for. I did not suppose that any one of the Committee 
thought the teeth were made by Ambler & Avery at the time 
the^ examined them. While discussing the merits of their work? 
in committee, I do not recollect that one word was said about 
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any thing but the workmanship of mounting, and the peculiari- 
ties and improvements claimed and explained by Ambler. In 
the minority report an " Honorable Mention " was recommended 
to Ambler & Avery for '^ work,'' and the peculiarities were 
pointed out as explained by Ambler ; and in Prof Bucking- 
Jjam's first report, a Bronze Medal was recommended to them, tlie 
same as to Reynolds &Kingsley, for "Dentistry," and the award, 
which was finally made to them was for " Specimens of Me- 
chanical Dentistry," so that neither in the recommendations nor 
in the award was any special mention made of the teeth, and 
when we take into consideration the fact that not one mechanical 
dentist in ten makes his own teeth, I think it will be conceded 
by all that no deception has been practiced upon the jury or 
commissioners. 

Yery truly your friend, 

OHAS. C. ALLEN. 



Editor, Recorder, 

In your July number is the following inquiry, from a corres- 
pondent. " Does the continuous gum material, manufactured 
by Dr. Allen, possess advantages over that manufactured by 
Miller & Stearns?" and as there immediately follows, a confess- 
ion of inability to reply satisfactorily to the question, I propose, 
by your permission, to state for the benefit of similar inquirers, 
some of the advantages claimed for the material used in Dr. Al- 
len's practical work. 

1st. The body has all the solidity, toughness and strength, when 
fused, possessed by any tooth material now in use, and is not 
dissimilar, in texture and color, to Jones, White & Go's., or Cro- 
foot's best. 

2nd. It is ground to an impalpable fineness and is thereby more 
easily worked into all the interstices of the piece, which, with its 
toughness, while moist, renders it susceptible of the most delicate 



carvms:. 



3rd. When fused it will remain as carved, and with it teeth 
maybe lengthened and made broader for a particular articulation, 
with the same facility and certainty as upon a biscuited block. 
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Editor, E-ECOKDER, 

The modest assertion of Mahalon Loomis, relative to his " im- 
proved sets of Artificial teeth," in your last n^mfe^Jfj Xecjijair^^g:^^ 
^betterendorsemehtjj^in t!hi&.age'iDf timprovQii»^!aJ;, fop? T]lSnto^ bQli^v® 
l^cthatAiioiipersQbivdijonwearsjj artifioM; teeth 5 wlli ever vi^^ai? -^r^ 
ot{hks^??5aiirdithat 'l.nd dentist wpsev'elPigobaick^ to ^felfii^ iM|h(;><fc 
•^fterr' he : has 6nee/ toiade ^ use i of t this^.^?' \ ) :tfea^n ^ the: edi*<3ri^i i Ijl^ti 

,.gav^ 'it^ '■■ ,^;^>ii^-.';; p Oi: r vJ (I'l^^'onl: ■).':: {lun ■■■'\ .••;;, :;.;,i "io :'." 
,o'i'It iq notimyrdiitentiQnttoiq.Uiarrellwi;th the iave^tariaf thisvne^ 
'irfode5))for an^jriB^sertioBihe has iyet^miade public, .but findatjdiffi- 
cult for experienced block makers to undersla*nd thaita.^ili^iQ^iiS 
/coiibpotiirxdrGan becased .and h^ked^ fwith Ldt^e sil\6w^mQ tot sirjnk- 
^age,^so^^asTta>fii an uppep4iawijandiAtain{^aigc^d^ ,[-) ,] 

- - ; Euti, adniibtting thifr'' tQ5:ke, .easilyr/donel,) rWioialdtBot ptl^e??! difficul- 
ties arise, in suiting a patient, such as clumsy feeling i?X'thQ;;'0Gf, 
^espedltly '. to those who icm isbai-fe^ iiniafee; ite^at^e^ f ai Icl(^&e? fit- 
tSngi ' met&li plate,)) 4iffi<3nlty in . ax?tiioulatiQil^i;natur;al :!expre€isi9», 
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tor cannot visit New T5(MlaiinjpeFktm,tih^t'ejar^)io4^ 
will act as his agent, and yoTjfa:)'COi?i'e6p¥ndent would respectfully 
sugg6elii^ti)c>tL Ixfe Raynor, they being centrally located, and 
already skilled in block and other styles of work. 

It is easy enough to make almost any style of work, now in use, 
'^ look well out of tKembufliP ly\iiior^^^ use we want, and 

MUST HAVE the most substantial and natural appearing. 
l,^i)^^%.^^l[;S^ ^^^\^, tQ,^fcn9}^4f ^ys^^qp^ly 
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Anxious Inquirer. 



taiff /(^.r ^qmoKj Id! v.^^^^-^^^^^'i]^^jy^ [rtrFy^M^t^l854^^^^ 

Dr.'Hill,,. , , , . 

D.ear /0^f, — It was my^int§ntion (as; stated in the Kecoroer 
for April) to have answered Ji.. rarmly's malicious, attack upon 
me, puplisned.m the iJental JNews JuettQr, and had prepared said 
answer ;, but inasmu6n as Dx. Y, nks republisned some portion of 




. law- suit a^ainsj me, 4., 



sibl^ cah 
'^y8re- 

hand, to substantiate, in strictest truth, every word of the 'tt^sile 
of falsehood and misrepresentation.' " 

With a view of gratifying Dr. P. with such an opportunity, 
untrammelled by a controversy in public print, and by the advice 
of friends, I have very reluctantly concluded to defer my answer 
until he makes good his assertion above referred to, or at least 
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has had afforded him an opportunity for so doing, until which 
time your readers will suspend their judgment as to the truth 
and justice of the Doctor's attack upon me. 

Tours truly, 

J. G. Ambler. 



We could wish that some of the Recorder subscribers would 
appreciate the force of the following remarks by Dr. Taylor, and 
give us the benefit accordingly. By promptly paying up sub- 
scriptions an impetus is given to the prosperity of a Journal 
which at once reverts to the benefit of subscribers, and every one 
concerned would be much better satisfied with the result. 

SUBSCEIBERS TO DENTAL PERIODICALS. 

" It would be well enough for some who take and read Dental 
Journals for three or four years, without paying anything, to 
recollect that the list of subscribers for such works must necessa- 
rily be small, and hence the necessity for prompt pay. They 
should also recollect, that if they take the work from the post 
office, they are as really subscribers, as if they had written to the 
publishers and ordered the work. Some appear to receive such 
works from the publishers when sent them, as a mere complimen- 
tary affair. "When the fact is, they are supposed to be able^ wil- 
ling^ and honorable enough to pay for the same ; and thus give 
their aid to advance the profession they practice. Such should 
also recollect that their own interest is thus subserved, for as the 
profession is advanced, so will be their standing and influence in 
society, and also remuneration for their services. The fact is, 
every man in the profession should rejoice to co-operate in this 
work.'' 
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DEVOTED TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 



From the American Journal of Dental Science. 



DISEASES OF THE DE]S"TAL PULP AND THEIR 

TREATMEJfT. 

A Dissertation, prepared for and read before the Associated Alumni of Amer- 
ican Dental Colleges, at the Baltimore College, March 18, 1854. 

BY CHAPIN A. HARRIS, M. D., D. D. S. 
(continued.*) 

Inflammation. — The pulp of a tooth, when healthy, has a gray- 
ish white appearance, and its capillaries are invisible to the 
naked eye, but when it becomes the seat of acute or active 
inflammatioD, they n^ay be distinctly seen — the organ having 
assumed a bright red color. Injlammation having established 
itself, soon extends to every part of the pulp, and even to the 
ah^eolo-dental periosteum. When permitted to run its course 
uninterruptedly, it usually terminates in suppuration in from 
three to eight or ten days. 

The unyielding nature of the walls of the cavity in which it 
is, on all sides, enclosed, renders expansion of the pulp impos- 
sible, and as its capillaries become distended with blood, they 
press on the nervous filaments which are everywhere distributed 
upon it, causing at first constant gnawing^ but afterwards, as the 
distension of the vessels increases, severe, and sometimes almost 
insupportable, deejp-seated^ throbhing pain. 

Inflammation may attack the pulps of sound teeth as well as 

* A digest of the preceding portion of this excellent essay, was giyen in the June 
number. 
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those that are affected with caries, but it occurs more frequently 
in the latter than in the former, and it is oftener met with before 
than after the pulp has become actually exposed. The severity 
of it, however, is determined by the condition of the tooth, the 
state of the general health and the causes concerned in its pro- 
duction. The pulp, when in an irritable condition, is more liable 
to become the seat of acute inflammation, than when in a per- 
fectly healthy state, and the occurreiice of suppuration is soon 
followed by alveolar abscess, unless an opening is made imme- 
diately through the crown, neck, or root of the tooth for the 
escape of the matter. 

The effusion of lymph which takes place during the inflamma- 
tory stage, and which, under other circumstances, and when the 
inflammation is less severe, is made to play an important part in 
the reparation of the injury, compresses the pulp into still nar- 
rower limits as it accumulates in quantity, and thus becomes an 
additional source of irritation, adding fuel to the flame already 
lighted up. 

Inflammation of the pulp may be caused by a blow on the 
tooth ; by impressions of heat and cold conveyed to it through 
the conducting medium either of the enamel and dentine, or a 
metallic filling, or by the pressure of a filling, or the direct con- 
tact of external irritating agents, such as disorganized portions 
of the tooth, particles of alimentary substances, acrid humors, 
&c. But as I have stated in another place, inflammation of the 
dental pulp "is not always a necessary consequence of im- 
pressions of heat and cold ; " pain may be produced by them 
when it does not exist, but in this case, it usually subsides soon 
after the removal of the irritant. The pulp of a tooth may be 
exposed for months, and subjected several times a day to the 
actual contact of foreign bodies, without becoming the seat of 
acute inflammation. The irritation, and increased vascular 
action thus occasioned, are, no doubt, removed by the effusion of 
lymph to which they give rise, and the pulp, after it has become 
exposed, having room to expand as its vessels become distended, 
does not suffer irritation from the pressure to which it would 
otherwise be subjected. 

When suppuration takes place, the pain very nearly ceases, 
but the tooth, for a time, remains sore to the touch, and its ap- 
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pearance is changed. It has no longer the pecnh'ar animated 
transluceney of a living tooth, but has assumed an opaque, 
muddj or brownish aspect. With the disorganization of the 
pulp the entire crown and inner walls of the root lose their vi- 
tality; still, if the alveolo-dental periosteum has not become 
seriously involved in the disease, the vascular and nervous sup- 
ply furnished the exterior of the root, is often sufficient to pre- 
vent the tooth from exerting a manifestly obnoxious influence 
upon the surrounding and more highly vitalized parts. The 
cementum being more analogous in structure to true osseous 
tissue than dentine, now plays an important part in the animal 
economy. It being more liberally supplied with the nutritive 
juices and vitality, and not being sensibly affected by the death 
of the other parts of the organ, it keeps up the living relation- 
ship of the tooth with the alveolo-dental periosteum, at least 
sufficiently to prevent it from acting perceptibly as a morbid 
irritant. 

Inflammation of the pulp of a tooth, besides the local pain 
with which it is attended, often gives rise to a train of constitu- 
tional morbid phenomena, usually of a mild, but sometimes of 
an aggravated and even threatening character. Among these 
are, head-achey constvpation of the how els ^ furred tongue^ dry- 
ness of the skin, quicTcy fully and hard pulsey ecr-achey ophthal- 
raiay disease of the maxillary sinuSy &c. The following cases, 
taken from many of a similar character, which have fallen under 
my immediate observation, will serve to convey some idea of 
the effects liable to result from this cause : — 

Mr. H — , a resident of Baltimore, of a sanguino-nervous 

temperament, about thirty-five years of age,, had a left bicuspid 
of the upper jaw filled in May, 1850. The cavity in the tooth, 
as I afterwards ascertained from an examination, extended nearly 
to the lining membrane. The only immediate inconvenience 
experienced from the operation, as I was informed, was a slight 
momentary pain whenever hot or cold fluids were taken into the 
mouth. The tooth remained in this state for about two months, 
but at the expiration of thid time, it began to ache. The pain, 
however, being slight, was attributed to a cold contracted a short 
time before, but in a few days it increased and soon became so 
severe as to be almost insupportable^ depriving him of sleep at 
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nigiit. The pulp had now become the seat of active inflamma- 
tion, which rapidly extended to the socket and gum, and in a 
short time to the alveoli of three or four of the neighboring 
teeth, and to the maxillary sinus. Congestion of the brain, with 
all its attendant phenomena, such as fever, full, hard and quick 
pulse, intolerance of light, and slight delirium supervened. 

The most active treatment was promptly instituted and ener- 
getically pursued, consisting of copious blood-letting from the 
arm, saline purgatives in large doses, blisters to the back of the 
neck, leeches to the gums, and the extraction of the tooth which 
had given rise to the disturbance ; but, notwithstanding, the 
local inflammation terminated in suppuration and necrosis of the 
sockets of five teeth, and the floor of the maxillary sinus. The 
constitutional symptoms, in the meantime, disappeared, and at 
the expiration of about eight weeks, the dead bone had so far 
separated from the living, that I was enabled, without difficulty, 
to remove it. 

IsTow, the whole train of morbid phenomena in this case, orig- 
inated in irritation produced by impressions of heat and cold, 
conveyed to the pulp, through the medium of a filling in a tooth, 
and a thin layer of dentine. But in a person of less nervous 
excitability, these impressions would not have given rise to any 
permanent local disturbance, and they would not have been felt 
at all, if a non-conducting substance had been placed in the 
bottom of the cavity previously to the introduction of the filling. 
The prompt removal of the filling would have prevented the 
painful consequences that supervened, but when I first saw the 
patient, suppuration had commenced, and hence the removal of 
the tooth failed to afford relief 

In December, 1849, Mr. M , about thirty years of age, 

of a sanguino-bilious temperament, sedentary habits, contracted 
a severe cold. The next day the left cuspid tooth in the upper 
jaw became the seat of intense throbbing pain. This, in com- 
mon with all his other teeth, had sustained considerable loss of 
substance from mechanical abrasion, owing to the manner in 
which the teeth of the upper and lower jaws came togther, but 
it had not suffered injury from any other cause. The inflamma- 
tion which had seized upon the pulp soon extended to the alveolo- 
dental periosteum and gums. High fever, constipation of the 
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bowels, and inflammation of the conjunctival membrane of the 
eye of the aifected side rapidly supervened. His sufferings, for 
several days, were intense. 

The patient had been troubled occasionally, for several years 
previous to this attack, with dyspepsia, and at such times he ex- 
perienced pain in several of his teeth whenever he took hot or 
cold fluids into his mouth, or inhaled cold air, but as it subsided 
immediately, it excited no apprehension, especially as the teeth 
in which these impressions were felt were free from caries. I 
saw the patient for the first time the evening of the third day 
after the attack. Suppuration of the pulp had now taken place ; 
the tooth was slightly pushed from its socket, and the gum 
around it was swollen, indicating that alveolar abscess was in 
progress of formation. 

The most active means had been used to arrest the inflamma- 
tion, and put a stop to the threatening constitutional symptoms, 
but as they were not resorted to until suppuration of the pulp was 
about taking place, they afforded but little relief. To give egress 
to the confined pus seemed now to constitute the first and most 
important curative indication, and for this purpose a hole was 
drilled through the worn end of the tooth to the pulp cavity. — 
The escape of matter that followed the withdrawal of the instru- 
ment gave immediate relief. The inflammation of the surround- 
ing parts, and of the eye, soon disappeared, and in a week the 
gum had assumed a perfectly healthy appearance. 

In this case, nature, from some cause which cannot be easily 
explained, had failed to make that provision against the expo- 
sure of the pulp, which she usually does under similar circum- 
stances, consisting, as has already been intimated, in the gradual 
conversion of this organ, as the abrasion approaches the central 
cavity, into osteo-deniine. 

The subject of the third case was a young lady of a sanguinous 
temperament, about nineteen years of age. In the summer of 
1852, a small filling was put in the left approximal surface of a 
lateral incisor,*^ after having been first separated from the adjoin- 
ing central. Slight, transient pain was experienced for a few 
days after the operation, whenever she took hot or cold fluids 
into her mouth, but this only occasioned momentary inconve- 
nience, the unpleasant sensation ceasing almost immediately. 
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In the fall of 1853, after a slight attack of congestive ferer, dur- 
ing convalescence, and after her recovery, the pulp of the tooth 
was so exceedingly irritable that the inhalation, even of cold 
air, caused severe pain. In a few weeks inflammation appeared, 
and although leeches were promptly applied to the gum, and 
saline purgatives prescribed, its intensity was not abated in the 
least ; it soon extended to the alveolus. The local disturbance, 
in this instance, not only caused the disorganization of the pulp, 
but it was also attended by an attack of inflammatory fever. 

Mr. Billisurio, dentist, of Sydney, Australia, relates, in the 
American Journal of Dental Science, the case of a man, 25 years 
of age, who, after a "severe wetting" while on his passage 
from England to that colony, when off the Cape, had the pulps 
of his lower incisors, cuspids, and bicuspids attacked by inflam- 
mation, which terminated in each tooth in suppuration and 
alveolar abscess. 

{Continued next month,) 



OlSr THE USE OF WIDE PLATES FOE INSEETING 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK, BY J. "W. CRANE, M. D. 

I have never heard any argument in favor of covering the 
whole surface of the palatine portion of the mouth, except that 
it prodiLces greater adhesion* 

I have never had occasion to use a wide plate, for that or for 
any other purpose, except in malformation where the palatine 
plate of bone was wanting, and then it was used for the purpose 
of correcting the articulation in speaking. Not long after these 
plates came into use, I had occasion to reduce their width to 
make them comfortable, or throw them aside and make others of 
less width. This argument was sufficient to convince me that 
the new plan was inferior to the one I had long since adopted. 

I know of no better plan to test the utility of any so-called 
improvement, than to weigh the arguments in favor of and 
against it. We have already mentioned the only argument 
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that we know of, in favor of the wide plate, viz., to produce 
greater adhesion. 

In the first place, does it attain the desired object more effec- 
tually than the narrow plates, made with a chamber under the 
linings of the teeth ? 

Secondly. — ^Which is the more permanent in its action ? 

Thirdly. — If the narrow plate injures the sense of taste, will 
not the wide one destroy it? 

1st. — I have never seen a wide plate adhere to the gum as 
firmly as the narrow one with a chamber under the linings, 
which I have used since the year 1836. Some who are not satis- 
fied with this unnecessary incumbrance, appear to use the wide 
plate for the purpose of distorting the anatomical form of the 
mouth, by a chamber nearly in the centre of the plate ; others 
bend the posterior edge of the wide plate to form a partial 
chamber of nearly its whole surface. 

2nd.— The wide plate must of necessity be but temporary in 
that which it is designed to accomplish. No one has ever seen 
a mouth after the teeth were extracted, that did not change by 
absorption, and it will continue to do so for years after the first 
set is inserted, especially in the young subject ; they change 
more or less, after the teeth have been extracted ten years. — 
Where is this change? The absorption takes place on the alve- 
olae, and not on the ossa palati, where the wide plate must rest. 
This bone never absorbs, except when diseased, and must, there- 
fore, be the only resting place of the wide plate, when the 
alveolar ridge has retired. 

3rd. — The taste is impaired in some cases by a plate one-fourth 
of an inch in width, whep it is carried back to the first molar 
tooth. There are persons who have lost the sense of taste with- 
out any artificial means ; by some physical derangement of the 
organs of taste. There are others who have partially lost this 
sense, and care but little on the subject, so long as their food 
keeps the body and soul united ; but there are not a few, whose 
taste has been destroyed (if we can rely upon their own testi- 
mony) by the wide plate. "We learn from physiology that the 
sense of taste is seated chiefly in the nervous papilla of the 
tongue which are excited into action by contact with the palatine 
portion of the mouth ; we must, therefore, conclude that the 
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sense of taste is undoubtedly combined with that of touch, and 
if the latter is destroyed by the interposition of a foreign sub- 
stance, how much more is the former affected by the same unna- 
tural cause. 



HEARESTG RESTORED BY ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

FROM THE SAME. 

I am confident that some readers will feel disposed to ridicule 
and disbelieve in any such means of restoring hearing, but they 
cannot object to a statement of facts which have occurred of late, 
and for which I have abundant living testimony, apart from the 
patient herself, who is an acquaintance of twenty years stand- 
ing. Miss T— has been partially deaf, ever since I have 

known her, but how early the trouble commenced, or what was 
its cause, I have no knowledge. She began to lose her teeth 
early, when Dentistry was in its infancy, and those that were 
not destroyed by caries, became loose, until all had disappeared. 
Her gums were soft and spongy before the teeth were removed, 
but healed readily after that operation. 

She then had a full set of artificial teeth inserted, (I know not 
whether the gums were in the right condition to receive them,) 
which gave her constant pain and trouble for three years, and 
occasioned greater absorption on the lower jaw than I ever wit- 
nessed in any living being. 

Her dentist persuaded her that all this was to be expected, 
but it would all come right in time, and induced her to perse- 
vere ; the absorption continued till the under jaw was but little 
more than half an inch in depth. The teeth he made for her 
were much too short, the under plate was too narrow by one 
half, the upper plate reached nearly to the palate, and covered 
the entire palatine portion of her mouth, and in addition to this, 
a pair of spiral springs were attached. 

During the three years martyrdom, the masseter and buccina- 
tor muscles became contracted, and her face consequently much 
shortened. 
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In this condition she applied to me for relief, and a new set of 
teeth. -^ ' 

The nsual means were employed for restoring the symmetry of 
the face, and the teeth were necessarily made much longer than 
those she had previously worn. The first few days after they 
were inserted, she complained of pain in the muscles of the jaw, 
and on examination I found them to be inflamed and considerably 
enlarged; the parotid gland was rilso swollen and painful; the 
gums being but slightly inflamed,! concluded that the stretching 
of the muscles was the cause of the inflammatioa and enlarge- 
ment of the parts, an application of the Tinct. of Arnica soon 
restored them to a healthy state. 

In about two weeks the lady informed me that her hearing 
had improved — a result, as unexpected as it was agreeable — she 
could hear better than she had done for years, and her friends 
had also discovered it to be the case. Of course, this gave her 
much joy, and I truly hope and trust, that it will prove to be a 
lasting comfort and blessing. 



For the Recorder. 

HEMOERHACtE of the gums AFTEE EXTEACTIOi^^ 

BY WILLIAM C. BENNETT, NEW-YORK. 

The very fact, that hemorrhage of the gums has, in some 
instances, proved fatal, will justify any one in searcliing out and 
recommending to the profession a more infallible remedy than 
has ever yet been presented. 

Doctor Harris, in his Principles and Practice of Dental Sur- 
gery, in speaking upon this subject, says, that ^'excessive he- 
morrhage of the gums does not depend upon the manner in 
^ which the tooth is extracted, but rather upon a hemorrhagic dia- 
'thesis of the body." 

Hence we may be justified in coming to the conclusion that 
' every one iu practice is liable to meet with trouble from this 
source; and I presume that there is not a member of the pro- 
fession who has been in practice for any great length of time 
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that has not experienced some inconvenience, and often wished 
for a more infallible remedy. 

Few, perhaps, if any, who will see these remarks, have ever 
had a case of hemorrhage to prove fatal, and yet, they and their 
patients may have been annoyed for hours, and a sure guarantee 
against a repetition of the same would well repay for weeks of 
research for an infallible styptic. 

The means heretofore resorted to, to prevent and stop hemorr- 
hage of the gums, have been : — 1st, The compress ; which I think 
is objectionable, from the fact, that if the pledgets are removed 
before suppuration takes place, there is danger of opening the 
blood vessels again. 

Again : — Styptics, in the form of astringents, have very gene- 
rally been recommended and used. 

Doctor Harris, in the work referred to above, recommends 
Tinct. of Nut Gall as the best styptic, but even that, combined 
with the compress has failed. Others recommend "Tannic Acid^'^ 
^' Tinct. of Myrrh," '^ Tinct. of Capsicum," "Alum," " Sul. 
Cupri," " Nitrate of Silver," while others still use the cautery. 

Now, I believe that the error consists in presuming that the 
astringent properties of the article used act directly upon, and 
close the mouths of the blood vessels themselves. I think it can 
be demonstrated that they have no inJBluence any further than 
they act as a coagulate. 

In short, I am not satisfied that the astringent is at all required, 
for if it is the astringency that acts as the styptic, then certainly 
the most powerful astringents would make the best styptics, 
which is not the case. 

What the precise chemical action is, between the agent used 
and the parts afiected, is probably difficult to say. 

It is not, therefore, my object in writing this article to attempt 
to explain how the effect is produced, but I wish to recommend 
to the notice of the profession, an article which I have used for 
several years, and in some extreme cases ; and I have never 
known it to fail in stopping the most excessive hemorrhage in a 
very few moments. 

One thing, however, is very evident, and that is, if you can 
form a thin elastic film of blood over the ruptured parts, in a 
faw hours that film will become organized matter, and will very 
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soon become living flesh ; while, on the other hand, if the clot is 
thick, diy, and hard, it is easily broken, and then the hemor- 
rhage is kept up. 

But I fear that I am extending these remarks to too great a 
length. I will, therefore, in a very few words, introduce the 
article, and then close. Had I not already extended these re- 
marks beyond my intended limits, I should like to introduce one 
or two cases, but I forbear. 

The article referred to, is the powdered root of the " Trilium 
Perpuriutn," commonly called " Beth Root." It is found abund- 
antly in the Catskill and Alleghany Mountains. 

It is a vevj slight astringent, and also a tonic. Its properties 
are " Valatile Oil, a little gum, resin, extractive, tannin, and 
much feculum." 

The dry powder is put in the socket, and, if need be, secured 
by a little lint. 

I hope that your readers will try this Beth Root, and if they 
have any thing that is preferable, give it to the profession as 
freely as this is given. 

New York, Sept. 6th, 1854. 



From the American Journal of Dental Science. 

OHLOEOFOEM. 

LETTER FROM JAMES HARRISON, DENTIST, JAMESTOWN. 

Enclosed, I send you my method of counteracting unfavorable 
impressions made by chloroform, or the means I use when a per- 
son is sinking under the effect of chloroform. I have read a case 
in. the American Journal of Dental Science, page 272, vol. iv. 
The brain, the centre of the nervous system, should be imme- 
diately aroused, to action, and the valves of the heart put in 
motion again. The remedy is this : sicken or nauseate the 
stomach, mechanically, as follows : — Take a light whole goose- 
quill, ran the feather end down the throat of your patient to the 
larynx, and give the quill a rotary motion ; or if there is nothing 
more convenient, use your finger, run it down the throat, move 
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it round and round the side of the throat, touching or exciting 
the larynx, and mostly the epiglottis. The quill would be pre- 
ferable if the jaws are locked, in which case run the feather end 
of the quill between the teeth or back of them ; reaction will 
immediately take place. 

I would as soon think of restoring a pei^son, sinking under the 
efiect of chloroform, by tickling the sole of the foot, as to depend 
on ai'tificial respiration alone. I am confident tliat this remedy 
will be of great use to suffering humanity. May it be fairly 
tested, and endorsed by all who find it to be of use. 

N.B. — I never let the pulse fall below 45 'to the minute — con- 
eider the patient safe, pulse at 50. 

[An operation like this was recommended by Ricord, who be- 
lieved death to take place in consequence of a closure of the 
glottis. He thrust his hand down the throat, and lifted the 
epiglottis, which he always found pressed down upon the upper 
opening of the larynx. This treatment was highly approved and 
very generally adopted after its first introduction.' — ^Eds.] 



For the Dental Recorder. 

MEDICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

BY A. C. CASTLE, M. D. 

One of the greatest difficulties against which the Art of Den- 
tistry — as the profession is now termed — has to contend, is the 
non-medical education of its members, especially in the theore- 
tical, pathological, and physiological peculiarities of the dental 
organs, and their relations with the whole nervous system, the 
animal economy, and their sympathetic and symptomatic pheno- 
mena with the several peculiar systems comprising the one har- 
monious whole. tWhy this is so, may be readily and easily 
accounted for; neither learning nor knowledge are valued in the 
United States^ notwithstanding all the boasting, all the statistics, 
and all the appropriation for public schools. All these com- 
bined, may turn out the most learned scholars; yet, without 
quiK'kery and vulgarly speaking, without " gas," without '' blow- 
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ing," these scholars would die of starvation, unknown and un- 
cared for, by wliat is termed a discerning public. Hence, what 
is the use of men, incapable of professional dignity, learning a 
profession properly, when, knowiii^ it imperfectly, secures them 
boldness and that lack of professional dignity, without which, 
they can and will beg, " drum,'^ and do any thing to get " a 
job?" While the mere mechanical manipulation will secure 
them a piece of bread, and often times " a good trade." What 
care 75 per cent, of the " profession, "j^t^r excellence^ who can- 
not spell three words, consecutively, of their own language cor- 
rectly ! Yet, such is the arrogance, the presumption of this 
portion of the dental profession, and fhe ignorance^ too^ that 
they will cooly tell the best educated physicians and medically 
educated dentist, that a medical education is all ''fudge ;" that 
they " can get along without the knowledge of mxcdicine quite as 
well as the best educated dentist." This is all true ; because 
an educated and an ''enlightened" public in this hemisphere 
loves to be quacked much better than to be learnedly, and cor- 
rectly, and honestly dealt with. The medical man starves — the 
quack makes his millions. The medical dentist makes a bit of 
bread— the dental quack does his " work" letter than all the 
world ; he laughs, gets rich, and leaves learned humility in the 
dust far behind. It is humiliating — that ignorance is trium- 
phant. ITow much physical sniftering, how much pain, how 
much medical treatment and heavy medical bills might be pre- 
vented if the dental profession really deserved to be called a 
learned profession, with a knowledge of disease, from the deep 
depths of pathological and physiological study, from opportu- 
nities daily presenting themselves, and demonstrable to every 
member who possesses the slightest method or modus ojyerandi^ 
how to observe the singular phenomena of diseases, their sympa-: -. 
thetic and symptomatic symptoms which daily present them- 
selves to the dental practitioner. How much trouble, waste of 
time, loss of teeth, loss of health, loss of spirits, and the grateful" 
loss of allthe terrors of chronic disorders to the afflicted patient 
might be prevented i/the dentist only could be made to under^i-^S 
stand the necessity of absorbing a little — a modicum — of medakv'^S 
cal knowledge. The dentist (!) is not so much to blame, because- f' 
he hears and sees some brother carpenter, some brother jeweller, 
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some brother dry goods clerk, in and aronnd public places, 
" blowing" of the fifty dollars he " makes" weekly, intimating 
almost, that he is compelled to employ scavengers to take away 
the t9€fth he has extracted daily, and the blood necessary to be 
carried away nightly. Artizans gaining a good living, with 
open mouths, gulp down all this ; they would like to be a den- 
tist ! a doctor 1 ! a gentleman ! ! ! Why should they not go and 
do so likewise. So up goes the shingle, and as fast as the sign- 
painter can fix the tin sign, so fast is the dental profession manu- 
factured. Hence, one portion of the profession finds employ- 
ment for the other — a mutual benefit society ; but the unfortu- 
nate " enlightened public" remains still the same — sans eyes, 
sans teeth, sans their money, sans every thing. 



EEMAEKABLE CASE OF GALYANISM. 

BY A. HILL, D. D. S. 

Miss J. N., a lady of a peculiarly excitable temperament, 
nervo-sanguine, called upon us a few days since to have a tooth 
filled. Said tooth was the first molar of the left inferior maxil- 
lary, and contained several fillings, which had been worn for a 
number of years. Among the number, was a gold stopping in 
the centre of the crown. Between this plug and the posterior 
wall of the tooth a large cavity had been formed by caries, es- 
caping detection for a long time, by the smallness of the orifice ; 
but which, on exposure, was found to have involved nearly one- 
half of the crown, and leaving the posterior wall exceedingly 
thin and frail. Under the circumstances, we judged it best to 
stop the cavity with tin foil, which, after carefully excavating, 
we proceeded to do. The foil was rolled up in rope form, with 
one end projecting from the mouth, while we proceeded to pack 
the other in the tooth. A few coils had been packed, when, to 
our utter astonishment, our patient gave a startling cry, accom- 
panied with a violent spasmodic movement of the body. We 
paused for an instant, and then proceeded as before, when she 
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suddenly repeated the same operation ; but thinking that it was 
owing to some little tenderness of the bone, and would soon 
cease, we continued packing the foil, when she again started up 
from the chair— threw out her limbs with a sudden, convulsive 
effort, and, with a scream, thrust her fingers into her mouth 
and withdrew the foil, casting it spitefully upon the floor. Now, 
here, was a case. What did it all mean? We knew that our 
fair patient was peculiarly sensitive, for we have had the care 
of her teeth for the last twelve or fourteen years or more, but 
still, here was something quite strange and unusual ; nor could 
■ it arise either from direct exposure of the nerve, or sensibility of 
the bony structure, for, in excavating the tooth, no such mani- 
festations took place. We inquired of her, what is the matter? 
Ugh ! said she, '' Don't know," convulsively twitching at the 
same time. In a moment it occurred to us, it might be the effect 
of galvanism. Whereupon, we took the foil, pressing one end 
in the cavity of the tooth, and with the other, touching a gold 
plate which she wore upon the upper jaw, when the same phe- 
nomenon occurred again. She started up in the same manner 
as before, trembling with excitement, most earnestly enquired 
what we had done ? We then expressed to her our conviction 
that this singularly painful sensation was the result of a galvanic 
action, and requested her to allow further experiment in order 
to determine the fact beyond question. To this, she consented, 
with some degree of reluctance. We then told her what we 
should do, and requested her to remain as quiet as possible. On 
introducing the foil to the ca^^ity of the tooth, no sensation was 
produced, until the upper end of it touched the plate, when, in- 
stantly, the same resnlt succeeded. And we repeated the opera- 
tion several times with precisely the same results. We have 
never before met with a case of galvanic action in the mouth of 
so marked and decided a character. And the lady informed us, 
that such was her constitutional excitability upon the subject^ 
that she could not even endure the sight of a galvanic battery' 
having once experienced its disagreable influence. ' 

Of course, after this, we abandoned the idea of filling her tooth ' 
with tin foil, and proceeded to fill it with " Hill's Stopping," 
with the most perfect ease and comfort to our patient. 

May not this case throw some light upon \h^ use of difterent 
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metals in the same mouth, and also assist in the solution of cer- 
tain difficult and perplexing phenomena that occasionally fall 
under the observation of dental practitioners? 
Norwalk, Ct., Sept. 5th, 1854. 



The following report of a suit, for infringement of a patent, is 
taken from the London Mechanics' Magazine : 

It would seem that holders of Dental Patents fare nearly alike 
in all countries, in not being allowed to enjoy their " otium mm 
dignitaW'' without disturbance. 

The application of gutta-percha, in the manner claimed by the 
patentee, has not, we believe, been introduced into this country, 
although our dentists Lave not been backward in applying the 
article to dental purposes, in every imaginable variety. 

The Judge's remarks at the end are worthy of attention.— 
(Ep. llEC.) 

TRUMAN vs. BELLIS. 

TRIED BEFOKB LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL, SVlH AND 28Te OF TONE, 1854. 

In this case, the plaintiff had brought his action for the in- 
fringement of a patent granted to him August 15th, 1848, for his 
invention, entitled, " An improved method or methods of con- 
structing and fixing artificial teeth and gums, and of supplymg 
deficiencies in the mouth." 

The Attorney-General, Mr. M. Smith, and Mr. Hindmarch, 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. M. Chambers, Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. llarcourt, for the defendant. 

The plaintiff himself was the first witness, and he stated that, 
in working according to his invention, artificial teeth are fixed 
upon a skeleton frame, by means of rivets or pins, in like man- 
ner as in fixing them upon frames or plates in ordinary artificial 
tooth-making, and that gutta-percha is then placed underneath, 
so as to form the bearing or surface which is to rest upon the 
natural gums, the gutta-percha being also pressed up over the 
sides or edges of the frames and round the bottoms of the teeth, 
to the same height as the natural gums, before they were de- 
prived of the natural teeth. 
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The plaintiff and many other witnesses gave evidence respect- 
ing the novelty and utility of the invention ; and the sale by the 
defendant, of a set of teeth, substantially the same as the plain- 
tiff's, was proved. 

The defendant called several witnesses to prove the applica- 
tion of gutta-percha in various ways in the manufacture and 
repair of artificial teeth before the date of the plaintiff's patent ; 
and amongst others, a dentist, who proved that some time be- 
fore the date of the patent, he repaired an old set of artificial 
teeth for a lady ; and that the gums haA'ing fallen, he put a layer 
of gutta-percha under the plate or frame, so as to rest upon the 
natural gums, and then pressed the gutta-percha over the sides 
or edges of the plate and round the bottoms of the artificial 
teeth. 

Lord Campbell said this seemed to be exactly what the plain- 
tiff described and claimed as his invention, and that the circum- 
stance that the frame operated upon was an old one, could not 
make any difference. His Lordship then intimated to the At- 
torney-General that, after this evidence, the patent could not be 
supported, and directed the jury to give a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 



CATALEPSY FROM TOOTH-ACHE. 

A case is related in the Stethoscope by Dr. G. W. Huton : — 
"Willis, a plow-boy, (October last,) was complaining of tooth- 
ache early in the morning : half hour after commencing work, 
was observed " lying a short distance from the plow, apparently 
dead, speechless, and motionless." He was carried to the house^ 
nearly a mile, and the doctor (five miles distant) sent for. In 
the belief that the effect might be produced through the dental 
nerve, the tooth was extracted ; when the boy ^' immediately got 
up and expressed himself as well as ever, and has continued well 
since." He "had been an unusually healthy boy, and had 
neve^r had a physician to see him before." 



EDITORIAL 



'' OUE EAST CHAIE." 

Wonder if any poor editor of a Dental periodical ever enjoyed 
this luxury before? We know that the editors of our literary 
magazines have long been familiar with this article, which has 
really come to be a kind of indispensible, both to them, and 
their numerous readers. But to a Dental editor, this must cer- 
tainly be regarded as a novelty — an extra, which every poor fel- 
low may not indulge in. But, kind reader, we have sat upon 
our hannches, un-cushioned^ so long, that every bone, in our 
editorial body, has been fairly creaking with pain, until the 
thing has become utterly insupportable, and we have resolved, 
that, cost what it may, we will have an '^ easy chair?'' 

And here we sit, very much at home, we can assure you, not- 
withstanding the almost insufferable heat of the past two months, 
bidding defiance alike to the printer, who comes growling for 
copy ; the correspondent, who is always complaining, but never 
pays his subscription ; and the thousand and one cares and 
vexations which attend the luckless wight who voluntarily as- 
sumes the position which we have occupied since January last. 

It may be thought that the " easy chair^'' ill becomes one so 
young as ourself, and that none but a veteran editor can truly 
grace such a position. But we assure you, kind reader, we are 
not so young as you might suppose us to be at first sight ; nor 
are we altogether ^^ green^''^ for we find a smart sprinkling of 
grey hairs about our temples ; and as for being any longer 
"green," that is out of the question. 

The hot sun around us has withered, and the terrible drought 
has literally dried up almost every thing around us, so that we 
can no longer claim to be even '^ verdant." 

Apropos of the drought, our pockets have dried up, so much 
so, that they present a spectacle of leanness, truly painful to 
look upon. Our editorial ambition has oozed out to such an as- 
tonishing degree, that, in this respect, our brain seems as dry and 
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unproductive as the scorched and blasted world around us ; or, 

" As dry as tlie remainder biscuit after a voyage," 

spoken of by the immortal bard of Avon. We started in our 
career with no inconsiderable degree of spunk, picturing to our- 
self a snug little income from our labors, a noble set of corres- 
pondents, and a long list of generous patrons. But '^.mirabile 
dicing'' we come out as tame as a caught thief, and '' dry as a 
powder-Lorn," realizing neither the one nor the other. 

However, our experience is worth something. We have 
learned a little of ^^ huinan natur^^ especially that phase of it 
which developes itself under a professional aspect. We have 
made the acquaintance of some of the noblest specimens of the 
department for which we have assiduously labored, as well as 
some of the meanest that were ever thrown together in a bundle 
of flesh and bones, and covered up by the tailor. And now, 
after working on this tread-mill for six or eight months past, we 
have just stepped off into our " easy chair," and it is really de- 
lightful. 

And here we intend to sit while the professional world wags 
on, occasionally looking about us to see what new thing will turn 
up, and where the Killkenny cats may fight the hardest. But 
do not think, kind reader, that we retire in disgust with all the 
world, and Dentists to boot ; not so. We are remarkably good- 
natured and complaisant withal. This old chair puts us in good 
humor with ourselves and the rest of mankind ; and when we 
feel particularly in the right mood for it, we purpose to give our 
easy and cheerful lucubrations to the generous profession, who 
have manifested ^\\.QhmaTTted appreciation of our previous efforts 
in their behalf, as to crowd us into our present easy, but dig- 
nified position. Truth is, kind reader, " ^'z5 <^^72;'z5^a2/" to be an 
editor until you get into the " easy cliairP 

Here you may " lay back" in the most careless and indifferent 
manner, smiling with the most perfect contempt upon all such 
considerations as may be supposed to be so intimately connected 
with the success of one's editorial labors. 

As to ^^ paying subscribers," that is all nonsense. A man that 
cannot afford to labor for nothing is unfit to occupy such a 
position. Is it not a sufficient mark of their esteem and appre- 
ciation that they condescend to read his journal? 
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And then the presentation of a bill, it is to be regarded as an 
offence against their dignity, and an abuse of their " reserved 
rights.'' 

And, then again, who is competent to impart instruction to 
sugIi a body of men? What vanity to presume for a single 
moment on one's ability to do this ! especially after receiving 
some such note as the following : — 

" Dr. Hill : Dear Sir, — I have received several numbers of 
your Dental Recorder, and notwithstanding the efforts which 
you have evidently made to increase its value and interest to the 
profession, I must say, that I find in it nothing that I did not 
know before, and therefore must request you to discontinue it to 

my address. 

Yery respectfully, &c." 

And all this in the face of all the best selections, which the 
current professional journals of the day afforded, to say nothing 
of the original contributions, and valuable hints, which, from 
time to time, were published. Perhaps the frankness and out- 
spoken honesty of our correspondent ought to atone for his 
vanity and presumption. But while grinding under the chagrin 
and mortification occasioned by the note as above, we were 
greatly relieved by something like the following : — 

'^ Dr. Hill : Dear Sir,— I have received and perused the suc- 
cessive numbers of yonr Recorder with much interest and profit. 
I heartily thank you for sending it to me. Your article on the 
'' Preservation of the Teeth of Children," is alone worth the price 
of a volume. Please find herewith $2, which is the amount of 
one year's subscription. 

Yours, &c." 

How delightful, as we now sit in our '' easy chair," to think 
over these lights and shadows of editorial life, and recall the 
alternate emotions which we felt while passing through them ; 
and especially so, as they now affect us no more. 

But farewell, indulgent reader, for the present. The Recorder 
we commit into the hands of its enterprising and spirited pub- 
lishers, and its numerous friends, bespeaking for them, as well 
as for him who is yet to be heralded as its editor, a more gener- 
ous and hearty support. 
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Meanwhile, we will fall back in our most comfortable sitting 
place, and see bow things go on. 

" Sic transit^ gloria mundiP 

{Exeunt) A. Hill. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that Dr. Hill takes his leave 
of our readers as the editor of this journal. We trust, however, 
that they will not unfrequently have the satisfaction of hearing 
from hini as contributor to the interest and profit of these pages. 
Our thanks are due to him for the assistance he has rendered us 
both in the previous and the present number. 

Our patrons will have the goodness to excuse the absence of 
the usual amount of original matter in our preceding issue. 
We regret to say, our arrangements for the editorial supervision 
were unfortunately interrupted by sickness and other unforseen 
circumstances ; and that we were compelled to make use of such 
resources, in the way of selections, as were immediately avail- 
able. We are in hopes to perfect our plans soon, and prevent 
any future necessity of apoligizing for deficiency of original mat- 
ter ; at the same time, we shall be prompt in putting before our 
readers any valuable selected matter which may ofi^er. 

We quoted, in our last, some remarks by the Editor of the 
Dental Register, in relation to subscribers ^^ paying their dues?'^ 
Although our call for payments was promptly answered by a 
few, the majority of delinquents still occupy the same unenviable 
position towards us. Will not these recollect that the printer 
and paper-maker must be paid, and that though $2 00 seems a 
small sum to talk about, four hundred times that amount makes 
a sensible difi'erence in the finance department. Hoping these 
remarks may induce each defaulter to enclose his subscription 
to us before he turns to the next page, we leave the matter with 
confidence that our call will not be in vain. 

S. & R. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



Cambridgeport, Mass., August 20, 1834. 
Messrs. Editors, 

The objections which your correspondent makes in regard to nay way 
for improved sets of artificial teeth, certainly relate to important points. 
First, the shrinking of material in making, then the clumsiness of feel- 
ing, and the strength of the manufacture. 

AH tooth-body shrinks a certain amount by fusion. The precise 
amount of shrinkage may be ascertained by a trial in measurement, and, 
be this more or less, the proportional allowance may be made in the cast 
on which the case is formed. If the porcelain mixture shrinks by bak- 
ing, one eighth, then the case must, of course, be enlarg^ed to that 
amount ; and a persons own ingenuity will easily suggest different ways 
by which it may be accomplished. 

The methods I use may not be theoretically accurate, and I presume 
will soon be looked upon as primitively imperfect, hut they answer, 
'perfectly, a 'practical purpose. 

When teeth are set upon a plate, in the ordinary way, there is always 
more or less of a corner, or angle, formed on the inside of the teeth by 
their relative position with the plate. But in my style of teeth this is 
filled, or made gradually sloping as in the natural mouth, and thus the 
thickness and strength of the plate is principally here where it isrequired, 
but tapering back to a delicate thinness in the antrum and at the edge, so 
that there Ts no clumsiness of feeling — not in the least. So far as my 
experience and knowledge go, in regard to the strength of this manufac- 
ture, I say, most decidedly, it is stronger and more durable than any other, 
and am confident that it will always prove to be so. Teeth made in this 
way will perform faithfully, and" without breaking any legitimate use 
which artificial substitutes for natural denture are designed to, but if the 
piece is dropped any considerable distance upon the solid f^oor, it is more 
than likely to break. Notwithstanding this, I have frequently let a deli- 
cate case fall from my hand, by accident, without sustaining any injury ; 
and, placed upon the floor, they will bear the weight of a man. 

The principles upon which my manufacture is based are no secret, and 
very simple. There is no particular claim laid to the process of making, 
and I am concious that it may be simplified and improved; yet, in its 
primitive simplicity, it is perfect to the accomplishment of an end which 
defies opposition. ^ • • , 

When' I wish to make a set of teeth, I first take an impression in the 
usual way, and fit the jaws accurately with some metallic plate. In 
these plates run plaster, and these plaster casts are then cut twice apart, 
at ricrht angles ; these parts separated enough to correspond with the 
shrinkage of the mineral; these spaces are filled with plaster, and the 
casts finished as for block making. The material is carved upon these 
casts, and baked in the same way as ordinary block work. 
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In the whole operation there is no difficulty as an objection ; but it is 
an operation requiring skill, and a bungler had better employ a work- 
man to do it for him. An experienced block maker will find but little 
difficulty in preparing his cast for the mineral, or the mineral for the 
mouth. Yours, &c. 

MAHLON LOOMIS. 



New York, August 24, 1854. 
Messrs. Sutton & Raynor: 

Gentlemen, — Noticing some remarks in the last number of the News 
Letter, respecting the original manufacture of porcelain teeth in this 
country, and the employment of a translucent body for the same, as I 
claim to have been the first to make terra-metallic teeth in this country, 
I send you the following statement respecting my agency in the matter : 

My first attempt was in England, at a pottery then owned by Mr. Fell, 
at South Shields, near Sunderland ; when I introduced my teeth in Lon- 
don, the dentists, generally, ridiculed them, and spoke of me as the 
crockery dentist ; however, I managed to have the lauf^h on my side, as 
I received several hundred pounds from dentists in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and some in France, in return for my instructions and recipes. 
My next step was to return to the United States, landing in Boston in the 
year 1819. Here I was greatly encouraged by the calls made on me 
for instructions. Drs. Flagg and Keep, two eminent dentists, paid me a 
large sum, and occupied my time for two or three weeks, in imparting 
to them my knowledge of making porcelain teeth. Dr. Flagg expressed 
himself as highly delighted with his acquisition, and thought that I un- 
dervalued my services. Drs. Harwood and Tucker, and Mr. Bemis, 
also received instructions from me. 

In New York, my first pupil was Mr. Jonathan Dodge, who was then 
keeping school in Chambers Street, where he afterwards practised dentis- 
try for many years. This was in 1827. John Burdell was his assistant 
at the time. 

I called my teeth Silicious, Vitrescent, Terra-Metallic, Incorruptible, 
Diamond, Pearl Teeth ; these last were partially composed of Irish Di- 
amonds, in place of quartz. Dr. WoofFendale was my second pupil in 
New York; he was then located at the corner of Broadway and Court- 
landt Street, and at present residing near Union Square. I also instruc- 
ted Dr. S. Fitch, who occupies a mansion in the upper part of Broadway, 
but has since relinquished the practice of dentistry. 

Dr. E. Parmly can bear testimony, I believe, as to my being the first 
to make teeth, with a translucent body, with parti-colors, to imitate the 
natural shades. Coloring matters were the most difficult to obtain ; at 
that lime titanium was scarcely known, and as a substitute I used anti- 
mony and iron, and occasionally silver, but at a white heat this would 
turn light brown ; to make the dark shades, I worked in clinker from the 
forge. But by almost ceaseless experimenting I obtained a good variety 
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of desirable coloring matters, which were purchased from me by Dr. S. 
Spooner, as also were other formulas for making enamels, bodies, &c. 
[See Dr. Spooner's work on mineral teeth.] 

Dr. A. A. Plantou, of Philadelphia, was a personal acquaintance, and 
presented me with a certificate, to the effect that I was the first to make 
translucent mineral teeth. 

M. Chemant was the first to make full setts of terra-metallic teeth, 
which he told me were made of vanvers, (fire brick) glazed with window 
glass, and when light shades were wanted, he added pipe -clay and white 
sand. 

Drs. Maury, Fonzi, Fauchard and Delefons, all living in London, ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of my teeth, and said I might expect to make 
a fortune by furnishing teeth for the profession. However I have never 
made teeth to sell, although I did not object to give instructions in the 
business ; but this teaching was yankeed out of me in less than a year 
after landing in Boston, and in the end became anything but a profitable 
business. 

Dr. H. H. Hayden, of Baltimore, received instructions from me, and 
to this gentleman I am indebted for valuable services, since render- 
ed me. 

About the year 1832, I, unfortunately, lost all my instruments, money 
and a large collection of specimens of teeth, by the ship in which they 
were bein^ conveyed from Baltimore to New Orleans, having been lost 
at sea. This misfortune deprives me of the pleasure of furnishing 
copies of letters, certificates, &c. which I have received from time to 
time. T remain, respectfully your.s, &c. 

HENRY VILLERS. 



AMEEICA]!T SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

This Society did not conyene at Cincinnati as previously ad- 
vertised. The meeting was revoked by the President, Dr. E. 
Townsend, in consequence of the prevalence of the cholera at 
the time of its annual convocation. We suppose that the meet- 
ing will be called, by order of the President, at such time and 
place as he shall deem most suitable, of which due notice will be 
given. 

Prepared Flax for Surgical Purposes. — This excellent absorbent 
for drying cavities in the operation of filling teeth, or as a dressing for 
ulcers,, is now prepared and sold by B. S. Codman & Co. 57 Tremont 
Row. We consider it, for most surgical purposes, superior to the best 
sheet lint ever manufactured. It is put up in convenient packages, at 
twenty-five cents each. — Boston Med. and Surg, Jour. 

It can be obtained at Sutton & Raynor's Dental Salesroom, N. Y, 
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From the American Journal of Dental Science, 

DISEASES OF THE DENTAL PULP AND THEIE 

TEEATMENT. 

A Dissertation, prepared foe and read before the Associated Alumni of Ameri- 
can Dental Colleges, at the Baltimore College, March 18, 1864. 

BY CHAPIN A. HAJBEIS, M. D., D. D. S. 

( CONTINUED. ) 

The amount of constitutional disturbance arising frona the 
inflammation of the pulp of a tooth, depends on the state of the 
general health, and the nervous iiTitability of the system at the 
time. In the majority of cases it occasions but little inconvenience, 
and disappears as soon as the inflammation ceases, but sometimes 
it assumes a very alarmifig character. A case of fatal tetanus, 
produced by inflammation of the pulp of a lower molar, occured 
a few years ago in Baltimore. The subject was a young lady, 
about 18 years of age. The system, at the time, from great 
bodily fatigue and mental excitement, was in an exceedingly irri- 
table condition, but in other respects, though constitutionally 
rather delicate, she was in the enjoyment of good health. 

There is not an organ or tissue of the body in which acute in- 
flammation is more intractable in its nature, and rapid in its pro- 
gress, than in the pulp of a tooth ; and when we take into con- 
sideration its situation, and physical and vital peculiarities, it is 
not to be wondered that it should, in so large a majority of the 
cases, terminate in the disorganization of the part. Still, it may . 
sometimes be arrested, and the remedial indications here, though 
they cannot be so readily and fally carried out, are the same as 
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for inflammation in any part of the body. The first and most 
important one consists in the removal of all local and exciting 
causes. If it be the result of irritation, produced by the pressure 
of a filling, the plug should be immediately removed, leeches 
applied to the gum of the affected tooth, and, if the patient be of 
a full habit, blood may be taken from the arm, and a brisk saline 
purgati^^e prescribed. The removal of the filling, however, when 
the inflammation has previously made much progress, will not 
prevent suppuration, but it may prevent it from extending to 
every part of the pulp. When an external opening is made for 
the escape of the matter the moment suppuration takes place, 
the remaining portion of the pulp will be relieved from pressure, 
the cause of the irritation, and then the inflammatory action may 
cease. But if the matter remains in the central cavity of the 
tooth, the part of the pulp which has not suppurated will still be 
subjected to pressure, and the inflammation and suppuration will 
go on until the entire organ perishes. Nor will the disorganizing 
process stop here. The alveolo-dental membrane at the extremi- 
ty of the root, will soon become, implicated, and, in a short time? 
alveolar abscess will form, thus terminating the acute stage of the 
disease. 

There may be no indications of irritation or inflammation for 
several weeks, or even months,- after a tooth has been filled, but 
at the expiration of this time, the pulp, from an increased irrita- 
bility, caused, perhaps, by some change in the state of the 
patient's general health, may be attacked by inflammation. Al- 
though this very seldom happens, it does, nevertheless, sometimes 
occur, and when there is reason to apprehend that it is about to 
take place, and it may be suspected if pain is felt in the tooth 
when anything hot or cold is taken into the mouth, or if it be- 
comes the seat of gnawing or gradually increasing pain, the 
fllling should be removed. If pain now ceases, a thick layer of 
gutta-percha, or of "Hill's stopping," may be jDlaced in the bot- 
tom of the cavity, and the fllling replaced, using the precaution, 
as before directed, to introduce the gold in such a way as to pre- 
vent the liability of depressing the floor of the cavity. But if 
the pain and inflammation should continue unabated, it may be 
necessary to extract the tooth, or expose the pulp and destroy its 
vitality by applying to it some powerful escharcotic, as the arse- 
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iftous, which, acting more promptly and with more certainty than 
any other, seems best adapted to the purpose. When this is done, 
it is usually with the view of securing the retention and preser- 
vation of the tooth by filling the pulp cavity and root, an opera- 
tion now very frequently performed by many dentists. 

The abstraction of blood directly from the pulp, one would 
suppose, would be better calculated to arrest inflammation of this 
organ than almost any other treatment, but I do not think this 
has been resorted to for this purpose sufficiently often to deter- 
mine the amount of therapeutic agency it is capable of exerting. 
At any rate, it seems reasonable to suppose that if, by this means, 
the congestion of the capillaries could be removed, the tumefied 
pulp would be reduced to its natural size, and be relieved from 
the pressure to which, as a consequence of its distended condition, 
it was subjected. To obtain the largest amount of benefit capa- 
ble of being derived from the operation, the puncture should be 
made in that portion where one of the principal arteries would be 
most likely to be punctured, and this, it seems to me, would be 
just where the canal of the root enters the chamber of the crown 
of the tooth. But in making the puncture here, the pulp being 
very small at this point, there is danger of cutting it oflf," and, as 
re-union would scarcely be likely to take place, the portion in the 
central cavity would necessarily perish. I have made the ope- 
ration {pdontrypy) three times, and in two of the cases it at first 
appeared to have been successful, it having been followed by im- 
mediate cessation of pain ; but this, as I afterwards ascertained, 
was either owing to the complete division, or the division of so 
large a portion of the pulp, that the part in the crown soon died, 
the drill having entered the canal in the root, a Kttle above the 
chamber of the tooth. In the other case, the inflammation having, 
never reached its height, the operation increased the severity of 
the pain, and an hour or two after its performance, at the earnest 
solicitation of my patient, I extracted the tooth. 

If the' pulp were exposed, there would be a better opportunity 
of relieving the congested condition of its capillaries by the ab- 
straction of blood, but the difficulty of obtaining free access to 
the organ by- drilling a hole through the intervening dentine is so 
great, the tooth, when suffering from inflammation, being usually 
so sore to the touch that the slightest pressure is productive of 
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great pain, hence the operation will seldom if ever prove slid- 
cessful. Unless, therefore, the retention of the tooth is a matter 
of more than ordinary importance, it is better to remove it at , 
once. But if it is an incisor or cuspidatus, the pulp should 
either be immediately extirpated or arsenious acid applied for the 
destruction of its vitality ; or, if suppuration has previously taken 
place, an opening should be made into the chamber of the tooth, 
as before directed, for the escape of the matter* Should it be 
found, after this Eas escaped, that disorganization has not extend- 
ed to every part of the pulp, the remaining portion may be de- 
stroyed in the manner as above described. This done, the pulp 
cavity and root, as soon as the inflammation of the socket has 
completely subsided, may be filled. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, it is only at its very 
inception that there is any chance of combating successfully acute 
inflammation of the pulp of the tooth, and even then so rapid 
is the progress of the disease, it may bafiie the best directed and 
most energetic treatment that can be adopted. It may be that 
when attention shall have become more generally directed to the 
subject, that some more successful method of treatment may be 
discovered ; but that a complete mastery over the disease will 
ever be obtained, is not to be expected. 

But inflammation of the dental pulp is not always acute ; it 
sometimes assumes a chronic and local form. This often occurs 
where the chamber of the tooth has become gradually exposed by 
caries of the dentine, and when it happens, the action of the fluids 
in the mouth, and other foreign substances which obtain access to 
the cavity, as well as the decomposed portions of the tooth sub- 
stance, cause an increase of vascular action in the exposed part, 
followed, very often, by a slight discharge, but the morbid action 
thus induced, is, comparatively seldom, accompanied by pain. — 
The pulp may remain thus partially exposed for months, and 
even years, without causing any other inconvenience than a mo- 
mentary twinge of pain when some hard substance is accidentally 
introduced into the cavity of the tooth, which subsides immedi- 
ately after its removal. Sooner or later, however, the pain thus 
excited will become more permanent, continuing each time it is 
produced from flve or ten minutes to one or more hours after the 
cause of the irritation has been removed. If a tooth be filled un- 
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der such circumstances, the pressure of the fluid upon the pulp, 
which is forced out from its exposed surface beneath the plug, 
will give rise to a more general and active form of inflammatory 
action. 

The liability of the tooth to ache increases as the pulp becomes 
more and more exposed bv the gradual decomposition of the den- 
tine, and the inflammation may ultimately assume a more active 
form, or the pulp may become the seat of fungous growth, or be 
absorbed or destroyed by ulceration, or gangrene and mortifica- 
tion. Cases sometimes occur in which the disease is attended 
with severe darting pains, occurring, very often, several times in 
the space of two or three minutes, succeeded by intervals of per- 
fect ease of as many hours. At other times it is attended by dull 
aching pain, which is aggravated by taking sweet or acid sub- 
stances into the mouth. In cases of this sort, the application of 
heating or stimulating substances to the exposed surface of the 
pulp, will usually procure relief. Permanent exemption from 
pain, however, is rarely obtained, and sooner or later it becomes 
necessary either to destroy the pulp or extract the tooth. 

The body of the pulp, when the organ becomes exposed from a 
decayed opening in the grinding surface of a molar, is sometimes 
absorbed, while the prolongations in the roots often remain un- 
changed for two, three or more years. But when it becomes ex- 
posed from an opening in, and confined to, any of the other sur- 
faces of the crown, it is rarely thus removed. 

Chronic inflammation of an exposed surface of the pulp, when 
long continued, sometimes gives rise to itlceration — a disorgani- 
zing process which often causes the destruction of a large portion 
of the part occupying the central chamber of the crown of the 
tooth, making in it numerous little excavations. The ulcerated 
surface usually presents a yellowish appearance, and when the 
disorganizing process is arrested before it has effected the de- 
struction of a very large portion of the pulp, it usually becomes 
covered with healthy granulations. 

"When the inflammation occurs in cachectic individuals, it often 
assumes an acute form, and sometimes terminates in gangrene 
and mortiflcation. The loss of vitality may be confined to the 
body of the pulp, or it may extend to every part of the organ. — 
In the former case the pain continues, but in the latter it ceases 
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as soon as mortification takes place. When this happens, the 
entire pulp, which has now a dark brown or black color, may be 
removed. But this is not a very common termination. The 
symptoms of chronic as well as acute inflammation are always 
modified by* the state of the general health, habit of body, and 
the temperament of the individual. The pain attending the for- 
mer, however, is periodical, occurring at irregular and uncertain 
intervals, and constitutes that variety of tooth-ache so often re- 
lieved by local applications, whereas, in the latter it is constant. 
In cbronic inflammation, the pulp is either actually exposed or 
only covered by decomposed or partially decomposed dentine, 
and the diseased surface rarely embraces a larger circumference 
than that described by the bottom of the decayed cavity. The 
inflammation, therefore, is local as well as chronic, but neverthe- 
less, it is often of so persistent a character as to render its removal 
exceedingly difficult. The dentist, however, is not so much re- 
stricted in the application of remedies as in the treatment of acnte 
inflammation, and to the action of which it yields more readily. 
But notwithstanding all this, he will necessarily encounter diffi- 
culties in his efi'orts to subdue it. A greater length of time is 
sometimes required than the patient is willing to give, and the 
opening through the crown to the central cavity is, not unfre- 
quently, too small, previously to the removal of the partiall}'- de- 
composed dentine, to admit of the direct application of the neces- 
sary remedial agent to the inflamed surface of the pulp. Again, 
it often happens that the situation of the tooth and cavity are 
such as to prevent him from obtaining a complete view of the 
diseased part, and it is important that he should do this to enable 
him to determine whether the inflamed surface is ulcerated, or 
pours out a serous fluid, or whether the morbid condition consists 
merely of irritation, produced by the presence of acid matter, or 
of partially or wholly decomposed dentine. Unless his diagnosis 
is correct, his prescription will be as likely to do harm as good. 
But, having ascertained the exact character of the disease, he 
may often be able to institute treatment that will result in the 
restoration of the pulp and the preservation of the tooth. 

(^Continued next month,) 



A FEW EEMAEKS ON PLUGGING TEETH. 

BY S. BABCOOK, NEW YOEK. 

It is frequently the subject of remark, by sorae of the less in- 
telligent and parsimonious class of patients, that such or such a 
Dentist, on whom they have called, proposed to fill their [teeth 
and charge only for the cost of the gold used in the operation, 
taking, in that case, nothing for his services. ISTow, however 
cheap such operations may appear to the uninitiated patient, the 
result, in almost every case, is not only the waste of money, but 
the eventual entire destruction of the teeth operated upon. The 
importance of skillfully filling the teeth should not be underrated 
— there is nothing which produces so much real comfort to the 
patient, nor a greater source of peculiar pleasure to the scientific 
operator, knowing that by his careful and experienced hand, he 
has preserved for a fellow-being that which art cannot substitute. 
It may be safely estimated that not more than one operator, in 
every hundred, arrives at such a degree of proficiency in this 
truly difficult branch, as to render the great majority of their 
operations permanently useful. Without entering minutely into 
the means by which the above results are to be effected, we will 
simply express the opinion, that two-thirds of the cases of failure 
that have come under the writer's observation, are due to the 
manner in which the material used for filling the cavities was 
introduced and consolidated, and finished upon its surface. A 
large number of these failures, we are compelled to believe, 
result from a want of high-toned professional morals. To plua 
teeth i]i general practice, let the excuse be what it may, for a fee 
which does not exceed the cost of the material that a good prac- 
'titioner would use in filling similar cavities, to say the least of it, 
savors of dishonesty. If the pecuniary circumstances of the 
patient require a reduction of fee, perform the operation as an act 
of benevolence, not of profit. To degrade a useful and scientific 
profession by failing to devote the full quota of time and care 
that such operations demand, is an act worthy only of those 
whose aims and views extend no further than the mere obtaining 
of bread. 



From the American Journal of Dental Science. 

CURE OF TOOTH-ACHE BY EMETICS. 

BY OESAR FREDEEICQ, OF GHENT. 

We copy the following, with the appended remarks of Dr. 
Wood, one of the editors, from the July number of the Southern 
Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences, for the present month. 
—Eds. 

The pain caused by a carious tooth, observes the author, is suf- 
ficient to induce the sufferer to try every means for relief Of 
all topical anti-odontalgics, creasote, as a cautery, appears to me 
to possess most advantage. But, besides these remedies, there is 
one too much neglected, in my opinion : I mean, the use of eme- 
tics. Ipecacuanha, given in a vomitive dose, in case of tooth-ache, 
has been followed by a success wholly unexpected. It answered 
even in cases where the neuralgia has remained after the extrac- 
tion of the tooth. Emetics constitute a valuable resource in cases 
of odontalgia without caries. There are many varieties of tooth- 
ache. It may be symptomatic of other affections, or it may be 
produced by an ephemeral cause. Commonly the pain is attri- 
buted to the caries ; but, if so, why should not the pain be per- 
manent in a carious tooth ? Why do not people suffer continu- 
ously ? Some determinate cause must be at work for the pro- 
duction of pain ; and this varies considerably. The author 
believes that gastric disturbance often coincides with odontalgia, 
and that the close sympathy which exists between the stomach 
and the brain, explains why a powerful impression made on the 
former should exert an influence on the nerves of the head. — 
{I? Ohservateuer Sciences MedicalesJ] — London Lancet. 

[In cases where creasote is useful, i. e. where the nerve is ex- 
posed to irritants, emetics can be of little avail, except tempora- 
rily, as a counter-irritant. In such cases, arsenious acid, '' as a 
cautery," is always efficient, being combined with morphia and 
creasote. The nerve of a tooth being dead, and the pain arising 
from alveolar abscess or its antecedent, a (i2Ah2,x^h.Q,^ for the consti- 
tutional remedy.^ is generally preferable to an emetic. Indeed, 
where tooth-ache is treated constitutionally.^ by remedies ad- 
dressed to the ^primce vice^ whatever its direct local cause, if 
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aggravated by gastric disturbance, abstinence and laxatives are 
properly indicated, (with topical applications, suited to the case,) 
though an emetic answering the same end, may, in certain cases, 
be substituted with advantage. Where the pain is properly, 
purely neuralgic, from general nervous irritation, (in which, of 
course, creasote and the like, are wholly useless,) a '^ powerful im- 
pression " on the stomach may be effective, (at least temporarily,) 
by diverting the irritation, or, perhaps, benumbing the nervous 
sensibility of this organ, supposing it to be the seat and source of 
the irritation.] 



A WORD ABOUT TIN. 

BY F. H. CLARK, NEW YORK. 

Among the various materials in use, for filling teeth, I consider 
tin, in some respects, and under certain circumstances, as deserv- 
ing the first rank. Gold for a permanent filling, where it can be 
used with a certainty of success, is undoubtedly best ; but there 
are many cases where permanence is hardly expected in om first 
efforts to preserve badly-decayed teeth. It may be that tempo- 
rary fillings are (since the introduction of amalgam,) getting a 
little out of fashion, but any dentist of many years experience, 
can testify to many teeth having been saved by means of tem- 
porary tin fillings, as a preparatory means for future permanent 
ones. How often do experienced members of our profession hear 
the boast of the youthful dentist, that he has succeeded in filling 
with gold, the teeth that such men as Hayden, ISTewton, Hudson, 
or Parmly have thought proper to fill with tin ? These youth- 
ful geniuses are wholly ignorant of the main fact, that some of 
these teeth are only in existence through the means employed by 
these fathers in Dental Surgery Thousands of teeth have been 
preserved alive, and useful by what is now called a soft tin fill- 
ing, since a period long anterior to the introduction of arsenic for 
destroying their nerves. 

We have had, of late, so much of controversy in regard to 
gold and amalgam, that the virtues of tin have been almost for- 
gotten. 
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Almost every dentist of long practice,. looks back with pleasure 
to the time when he was in the habit of filling most very large 
cavities with tin, particularly in the months of bis less opulent 
patients ; and he feels rich in the consciousness of having done 
good when he meets these cases now, although his pockets may 
not overflow with the yellow metal. 

It has not been customary to charge high prices for tin fill- 
ings ; indeed hardly ever enough to compensate the operator for 
his best efibrts. Who will spend half an hour to insert a filling 
of tin foil, when an amalgam one can be inserted equally well in 
ten minutes or less ? I mean, of course, exclusive of the tim.e 
taken to prepare the cavity. 

The absurdity of charging from three to five dollars for gold 
fillings of only moderate size, and only one or two for the most 
difficult tin ones, is monstrous. 

This practice alone has driven tin much out of- use, for it can 
hardly be expected that dentists will war against a popular de- 
lusion, when their interests plainly point the other way. 

I believe it is conceded, that when we fill a tooth with gold, 
we simply perform a mechanical operation of more or less difli- 
culty, according to circumstances. That it is one of the nicest of 
mechanical operations, all things considered, no one of practical 
experience will question ; and hence so many failures. 

It is not believed by any, that there is any medical quality in 
pure gold in its metallic form, whatever there may be in: its ox- 
ide or salts. 

We find that when a tooth is perfectly filled with any inde- 
structible material, decay is arrested at that point, but in many 
cases change of temperature aff'ects the tooth very disagreeably 
for a long time after the operation. I find, on this account, 
amalgam the worst, very hard and solid gold fillings next, and 
tin (as usually inserted,) the least. 

My experience has been very large for the last few years, in 
the care of children's teeth, and for filling them I have generally 
used gold. Occasionally, however, when I have felt a peculiar 
interest in a child's welfare, I have broken through the prejudice 
of parents, and the custom of my professional brethren, and filled 
them with tin, intending, at a future time, to re-fill them, if it 
should be required. In nearly all these cases my efforts have 
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been crowned witJi success, and although I have unquestionably 
lost money by it, I have gained the approval of my own con- 
science. 

Note to the Editor. — I have hastily thrown the foregoing to- 
gether, hoping to elicit the opinions of others on this subject. I 
wish, particularly, to hear from the elder members of our own 
profession. To the younger, I will only add, " Prove all things, 
and hold fast what is good." F. H. C. 



From the American Journal of Dental Science. 

A PAINFUL SITUATION BOTH FOR PATIENT AND 

PRAOTITIONEE, AND THE ADVANTAGE OF 

PEESENGE OF MIND TO THE LATTER. 

BY J. L. LEVISON, D- D. fi,, ETC. 

Mr. H — , a nice old gentleman, about seventy-five years 

old, applied for my professional services, and I incidentally no- 
ticed at that time, that he had strong symptoms of disease of the 
heart. 

Subsequently, having had an accident with his bone lower 
jaw, he called upon me for another, which he specified must be 
ready at such an hour, and on a particular day. The promise 
was made, and punctually to the moment, his carriage drove to 
my door, and soon my servant showed him into my surgery. 

It may be remarked, that he had been a free liver, enjoying 
life, as it is called, and when in his early days, it is probable, 
that he would not do what would have been deemed a erreat 
disgrace^ — sherk his bottle; but which now, by a change of cus- 
tom for better, would have been regarded the better proof of 
an educated man. He was, however, a very nice, urbane, and 
cultivated gentleman, about the middle height in stature — with 
light blue eyes, a florid face, and of a sanguineous tempera- 
ment ; and as he entered, having more closely observed him 
and his mode of breathing, it was evident that he was afi'ected 
with angina pectoris. After an almost automaton bow of re- 
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cognition, I pointed to my operating chair, and he sat down 
without either of ns having spoken a word. But as I turned 
my back to him, in order to open my mahogany work-board, I 
merely said, " You are very punctual, sir ! " when immediately 
after I heard a curious gurgling sound, and turning round to as- 
certain what it could be, I saw my patient with his head thrown 
backwards — his face livid — his eyes fixed, and his lips open and 
motionless, as if he was either in articulo mortis^ or had actually 
already given up the ghost ! My first act was to feel his pulse, 
but he did not seem to have one, and yet I could not believe him 
to be 'dead. I therefore threw open the window, and dashed 
some cold water in his face, and watched the result with breath- 
less anxiety. Soon, to my great satisfaction, I saw him move. 
He then opened his eyes with a peculiar stare, like one suddenly 
recovered from a fit ; he endeavored to speak, but his tongue 
moved heavily, and there was a thickness and indistinctness 
in his words, in the manner of one partially apoplectic. Whilst 1 
was perspiring at every pore, he pointed to his mouth, and seem- 
ed impatient and somewhat annoyed that I did not proceed. — 
Having tried the fit — which was very good — yet I was so anxious 
lest he should relapse, that I urged him to call another day, and 
would willingly have foregone the receipt of the fee to have got 
him safely out of my house. But the good old man, by gesticu- 
lation and his " unknown tongue,'' seemed to insist on my keep- 
ing my bond, so I put in the jaw. It fitted admirably well. He 
felt in his pocket, muttered something, then felt again, as if an- 
noyed at his disappointment. Interpreting these actions to the 
fact that he had forgotten his purse, I said, " never mind the 
money, sir ; " at which he said something which I could not un- 
derstand. Again his head fell backwards, and his face assumed 
a darker hue, and again his spirit seemed as if it had departed. 

I had recourse to similar treatment, though it appeared a for- 
lorn hope. Still I persevered, and placed some strong ammonia- 
cal salts to his nostrils, and after a vast amount of labor and 
anxiety, he once more, to my great relief, breathed again. And 
as he recommenced seeking for his purse, I repeated, " Pray, 
never mind ihe money, you are very ill, do let me beg of you to 
return to your residence?'' '^No! no! no!" said the worthy 
man — ^' some paper ! some paper I " I gave him paper, under 
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the notion that it would be a means of expediting his departure 
and so it did ; for he wrote a few hieroglyphical signs for a 
check, and then I induced him to take my arm, and as quickly 
as my humanity permitted, I got him safely to the street door, 
which my boy opened, and all assisted the coachman to get the 
patient into his carriage. He was driven to his temporary home, 
(as he was a visitor at Brighton,) and died a few hours afterwards, 
having, however, sent the fee immediately on his return. 

What may be called presence of mind^ in this case, might be 
rendered thus : That though greatly agitated at the prospect 
and annoyance of a coroner's inquest at my own residence — these 
thoughts mocked me, inducing some agitation — at the same time 
being cognizant of the fact, that unless I could stimulate him by 
the means used, so as to rouse his brain and excite the heart's 
action, that there was not the least chance of his recovery ; and 
it was, therefore, the cool and deliberate manner which earned 
into effect the decision of the intellect, and the firmness of pur- 
pose by which I persisted in my operations, (varying the means 
and their application according to the particular exigency) ; it 
was these combined, (the intellectual powers and firmness,) which 
constitutes what men designate ^^ presence of mind! " and which 
is easily distinguished from those mere impulsive acts under some 
difficulty, as much as is the difference of a practitioner acting 
from sound theoretical views, and one who is merely guided by 
some empirical treatment. The latter may succeed — the former 
must do so ; and therefore, in any unexpected difficulty, the 
question with myself has ever been — What is this? What 
has caused it ? How shall it be treated ? And when satisfied on 
these points for all practical purposes, I act promptly, and recom- 
mend all " to do so likewise." 



We cannot better comply with the request of a Correspondent, 
than by making the following extract from Dr. Leslie's Address 
on Metallurgy, delivered before the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion of Dental Surgeons, and first published in the Dental Eegis- 
ter of the West : — 

" Throughout the entire circle of our operations we are con- 
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stantly reminded of the importance of having instniments con- 
structed of good steel, and properly tempered. And the fact 
that we are frequently compelled to repoint excavators to adapt 
them to peculiar cases, necessarily forces us to acquire a know- 
ledge of the manufacture of steel, and the best modes of tem- 
pering it. Steel, you are doubtless aware, is a carburet of iron, 
the compound being formed by placing bar iron imbedded in 
ground charcoal in an oven shaped furnace, and raising the heat 
gradually to 100° Wedgewood, at which it is kept for six or eight 
days. There are three kinds of steel known in commerce, under 
as many different names. Blistered steel is the carbnretted bar 
iron, just as it comes from the furnace, and presents on its surface 
nume^'ous blisters, which are attributed to the bursting of vesicles 
of carbonaceous matter. The next quality is known under the 
name of shear steel, from the fact of its being used in the man,u- 
facture of shears for dressing cloth. It is formed by binding 
several bars of the blistered steel together, heating to the welding 
point, and subjecting them to a process of tilting, which con- 
denses the particles, from which results greater toughness, and a 
susceptibility for a higher polish. The third kind has been in- 
troduced at a comparatively recent date. It is known under the 
name of cast steel, and is used in the manufacture of the best 
cutlery, surgical and dental instruments, fine files, and the best 
mechanical tools. In its manufacture, the blistered steel is broken 
into fragments, which are placed in a crucible and melted and 
cast into ingots, hence its name. It is susceptible of a higher 
polish than the shear steel, but must be worked at a lower heat. 
A good article of cast steel, when purchased, presents a fine 
grained surface, entirely similar throughout. The addition of 
1-500 of silver to steel, is said to render it susceptible of a higher 
polish and keener edge. 

The addition of iridium and osmium to iron, forms a com- 
pound, which may be tempered, and is less liable to oxydize than 
iron or steel. In working steel, an important point is, to make 
it as soft as it possibly can be made before filing ; this is best 
effected by making a fire of soft wood over the objects t(^\be 
softened, and allowing them to remain in the ashes until perfectly 
cold. The mode I adopt for repointing the excavator, is to heat 
it in the flame of an alcohol lamp, and by means of a pair of 
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very loDg beaked pliers, also heated, I bend it to the desired 
shape while in the flame. In hardening and tempering steel, 
water is most generally used ; some cutlers prefer oil, while some 
die sinkers make use of naphtha, which having no oxygen in its 
composition, the chances of injury are somewhat diminished. — 
The mode I pursue, is to heat an inch of the point of the excava- 
tor to a bright red, (generally by means of the blowpijDC,) and 
quench immediately in cold water. This, if the steel be good, 
makes the point nearly as brittle as glass ; it requires next to be 
tempered. In tempering steel, the workman is guided by certain 
successive colors, which a bright piece of steel assumes when 
subjected to a gradually increasing heat, each of which colors 
indicates a different degree of hardness, and he with certainty 
selects the temper suited to the work, by selecting the color in- 
dicative of it. By some operators, nine different colors are dis- 
tinguished. They have four shades of yellow, from a faint to a 
brown yellow, two of purple, and three of blue. If we resolve 
these into three shades, I think we will be in possession of the 
variety required by the dentist. These would be a bright yel- 
low, a purple, and a fall blue. The first for large pointed exca- 
vators and scalers, the second for small ones, and the third for 
pluggers and forceps. After hardening, the next step is to polish 
the point, so as to show the changes of color, (the easiest mode 
for the dentist is to rub it on the oil stone.) The instrument I 
then place in the flame of the lamp, allowing the polished por- 
tion to project beyond it. Close by the flame stands a tumbler 
of water, into which the instrument may be instantly plunged, 
as soon as the desired color presents. The color, of course, 
shows itself nearest the flame first, and gradually reaches the 
point, which is the spot the eje should rest on. The first color 
assumed is the yellow, (the faijiter the yellow, the harder the 
instrument) ; next the purple, followed by the light blue^ the 
full, and the dark blue." 
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To the Editor of the Dental Recorder^ 

Dear Sir, — The accompanying proceedings I intended to have 
sent on to you a month since, but professional engagements at the 
time prevented, and since that time it has slipped my memory. 
If not too late for the October number, they are at your service. 

Yours sincerely, 

CHAELES BONSALL, 
September 9th^ 1854. Cincinnati. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS. 

A number of r^entistsfrom different places, who had come on 
to attend the American Society, having met in Cincinnati, on 
Tuesday, August 1st, 1854 : 

A meeting was held at the Burnet House, during the after- 
noon ; present, Drs. William H. Goddard and Samuel Griffith, of 
Louisville, Ky., C. "W. Spalding, of St. Louis, Mo., W. H. Dwi- 

nelle, of Cazenovia, New- York, Wheeler, of Murfreesbo- 

rough, Tenn., H. R. Smith, of Terra Haute, la., and James Tay- 
lor, Charles Bonsall, A. Berry, and Joseph Taylor, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Most of the afternoon was passed in an examination of sam- 
ples of crystal gold, manufactured by A. J. Watts & Co. of 
Utica, N. Y., and a comparison of plugs made from it, and other 
makes of crystal and foil gold, which examination was conducted 
partly by the use of a powerful microscope, and appeared to 
satisfy all present, of its great superiority over other crystal, and 
for many cavities over foil gold. Before adjournment, the com- 
pany visited the new building, now in the course of completion, 
for the use of, and belonging to, the Ohio Dental College Asso- 
ciation. The gentlemen present expressed themselves much 
pleased with the appearance and adaptation of the building to 
the purposes it is intended for, and considered it highly creditable 
to the West, particularly as being the only complete College 
building belonging to the Profession.^ and devoted entirely to tli6 
purposes of Dental Ediication, Adjourned to meet at the 
house of Dr. James Taylor, at 7, P. M. 

Met according to adjournment, when Dr. Goddard was chosen 
chaii'man, and Dr. Bonsall, secretary. 
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On motion, the chair named Drs. Spalding, James Taylor, and 
Smith, a committee on business, who reported a resolution of re- 
gret that the notice of the postponement of the meeting of the 
American Society to have been held here this day, had not been 
more generally sent out, particularly to the members of the So- 
ciety, two or three of those present having received no notice ; 
also, regretting an apparent misapprehension in relation to the 
health of the country, together with an assurance that Cincinnati is, 
and has been, during the season, almost entirely free from Cholera^ 
probably more so than either of the larger Eastern Cities ; and 
so far as the necessity for using the Western waters as a medium 
for reaching Cincinnati is concerned, we would assure our breth- 
ren, that our country is well supplied with rail roads, so that the 
use of the rivers may be dispensed with for that purpose. The 
committee suggest the fourth Tuesday, being the 24th day of 
October, as a suitable time for the meeting of the Society, which 
would give time for such gentlemen as are connected with any of 
the Dental Schools, to get home before the terms commence, on 
the 6th of November ; and we will hope for a full delegation 
from the North and East, as well as the South and West, at that 
time, and that we will cordially extend the hospitalities of the 
West to such of our professional brethren as may attend then. 

The foregoing resolutions were approved, and after a vote of 
thanks to our host, adjourned. 

WM. H. GODDAED, Chairman. 
Charles Bonsall, Secretary. 



In the August number of the New- York Scalpel, edited by Dr. 
E. H. Dixon, is mentioned a very peculiar case of abscess, recently 
treated by one of the dental fraternity of this city : — " We have 
examined the jaw of a very estimable lady of this city, which 
was condemned to resection by several eminent surgeons, in con- 
sequence of necrosis. She declined the operation, and applied 
to Dr. H. E. Schoonmaker, of Twelfth Street. That gentleman 
detected a molar tooth partly decayed and deeply imbedded in 
the bony exostosis ; he pronounced it to be the cause of the dis« 
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ease, and persuaded her to have it extracted. She is now the 
very personification of health, the jaw having entirely recovered 
its size ; the case reflects the greatest credit on Dr. Schoon- 
maker." 

On application to Dr. S. he furnished us with the annexed de- 
scription of the case, written by a personal friend of the patient. 
He also informs us that the exterior opening has entirely healed, 
leaving but a slight scar, and so far from the difficulty having its 
origin in scrofula^ her system is entirely free from any taint of 
that disease. 

For the last ten or twelve vears, Mrs. Charles Partridge has 
been seriously afflicted with an abscess, which formed under the 
left side of the lower jaw, and extended entirely through the in- 
teguments and muscles of the cheek, and upward through the 
gum. Not only has the patient been subject to extreme pain du- 
ring a great part of this time, but her general health has been 
impaired in consequence, and the discharges of purulent matter, 
externally, have been almost uninterrupted. All her efibrts to 
obtain relief were unavailing, notwithstanding, she consulted 
several of the most distinguished physicians and dentists in this 
city, and others, not less celebrated, in Boston. 

During the last four years the case of Mrs. P. has been treated 
by a gentleman of acknowledged science and skill, but without 
obtaining any important results, his diagnosis having been founded 
on the supposition, that the difficulty had its origin in a scrofu- 
lous state of the system^ in which opinion he was sustained by 
other distinguished medical gentlemen. It was presumed that 
the disease (scrofula) had developed itself in a process of the jaw, 
which, in consequence, had become carious, and that the inflam- 
mation, incident to carious bones, had produced the abscess. 
Moreover, the opinion was expressed, that ultimately it might be 
necessary to amputate the diseased portion of the jaw, extending 
from the posterior angle, anteriorly to the centre of the chin. — 
This was not likely to be a ver}^ pleasant kind of treatment, and 
the patient, as may be supposed, was inclined to postpone the 
operation. 

Some time since. Dr. H. E. Schoonmaker, of New York City, 
called on Mrs. P., and after an examination of the diseased part, 
very promptly assured her that the nature of the case had beeo 
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wholly misapprehended by those who had preceded him in the 
examination •, that, in his opinion, her sufferings had been occa- 
sioned by an invisible wisdom-toothy which should have made its 
appearance some fifteen years previous; that the tooth was, 
doubtless, fully developed, in the jaw, but had failed to exude, 
on account of a protuberance of the gum. Dr. S. expressed his 
conviction that the tooth was dead, and being now a foreign irri- 
tating substance, had caused the abscess ; and that if it were 
removed, a cicatrization would doubtless succeed. Such an opin- 
ion had never before been pressed by any one, and as the 
reader will naturally enough conclude, the patient was but little 
disposed to entertain this hypothesis, especially as it contradicted 
all the learned opinions she had received, from the beginning. 
A distinguished clairovoyant was also consulted, but the exami- 
nation failed to discover the cause of the difficulty, and the treat- 
ment prescribed was wholly unsuccessful. 

Although the patient still possessed undiminished confidence 
in the professional ability of the gentleman to whom she had 
confided her case for four years, she, nevertheless, yielded so far 
as to request Dr. Schoonmaker to perform the operation he pro- 
posed, which, to the surprise and joy of both patient and friends, 
resulted in the discovery and removal of the offending tooth. 
Immediately the discharges ceased, pain and inflammation at 
once subsided, and the diseased parts now appear to be rapidly 
healing. 



BALTIMOKE DENTAL COLLEGE. 

It must be gratifying to the friends of this Institution to notice 
the evidences of its increased prosperity. By the fifteenth an- 
nual announcement, (for the session of 1854-'55,) we are inform- 
ed of the completion of the arrangements, connected with the 
new College building, including an entire refitting of the Opera- 
ting and Mechanical Eooms, and the re-construction of the 
Dissecting Koom, which last has been extended to three times 
its former size. The Faculty are thus enabled greatly to enlarge 
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their plan and means of instrnctiou^ and to promise every facility 
to students for a thorough attainment of the principles of Dental 
Medicine, Physiology, and Mechanics. A card in our advertis- 
ing pages, names the Professors conducting the various branches, 
the days of commencing and closing the session, &c. 



NEW COMPETITOES IN THE FIELD. 

We have received a lot of plate teeth, manufactured at the 
Laboratory of Dr. T. Wardle and Mr. E. C. Stockton, who have 
lately united in this branch of business. The teeth are without 
the objectionable glassy appearance, possessing at the same time 
a natural translucency ; the colors and shapes are decidedly 
good, and if severe tests are any guide, there is not a stronger 
tooth in the market. The latter-named gentleman has, we be- 
lieve, been heretofore employed with his father; Dr. Wardle, 
also, has had considerable experience in waking tooth material, 
as well as in the practice of Dentistry ; and the combined ener- 
gies of both, will, doubtless, produce an article fally sustaining 
the reputation of the well-known Stockton Teeth. Arrange- 
ments will soon be completed for furnishing Sutton & Raynor's 
Salesroom with a well-assorted stock. 



Ttom the Dental News Letter. 

REYOLUTIONS IN MECHAinCAL DENTISTRY. 

We have received an article informing us that an improvement 
has been made in making sets of teeth, to consist entirely of por- 
celain, dispensing with the use of gold, and that they are so 
superior, that neither the dentist nor the patient that sees them 
once, will ever be guilty of going back to the old way again. — 
What will be the end of this constant and rapid improvement to 
which Mechanical Dentistry is exposed? To render this im- 
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provement more valuable to the profession, it has already, so says 
the writer, been patented in this country, England and France. 
The ink is not yet dry that recorded an improvement in making 
blocks with moulds in such a rapid manner, as to accomplish 
as much in " five minutes as is done in as many hours '' in 
the ordinary way ; we think this remarJcable. A premium has 
also just been awarded by the Pennsylvania Dental Society, for 
an improvement in moulds for the same thing. Continuous 
gums will suffer amidst all this, and the snail-paced plodder with 
his pen-knife, finger-drill, &c., will soon be among the things 
that were. Enamel plates — we hear no more of them. Have 
all the world that experienced that " nasty metallic taste^'^ when 
hare gold was employed, been served ? There has been a great 
deal of time spent by experimenters to get rid of that metallic 
taste of gold. How are loaded sets of teeth progressing, where 
the gum was made of tin^ and galvanized with gold, to get rid 
of that metallic taste f J. D. W. 



DENTISTIOALS IN FORMER TIMES. 

A highly esteemed Stiptic to fasten loose Teeth^ be they Rot- 
ten or Sound, in Old or Young, which fixes them in the Alviolus 
and in their Sockets, like Nails in a Board, causing also the 
loose and flaccid Gums to grow fast to the teeth, whereby both 
are preserved continually to Admiration. Numbers of people 
have experienced it, and praised it to the Skies, after a vain trial 
of 40 other things. In a word, if it answer not expectation, or if 
anything on earth can exc.ell it, your Money shall be returned. 
Price Is. the bottle. Sold by Mrs. Haws, Perfumer, in the Nar- 
row Westgate, or Entrance into the West Walk of the Royal 
Exchange, and at the 7 Stars Toy shop, under St. Dunstan's 
Church in Fleet Street.— Po5^ Boy, May 30, 1718. 

Gamaliel Voice in Whalebone Court, at the lower end of 
Bartholomew Lane, Lothbury, near the Royal Exchange, setteth 
in Artificial teeth in the most exact manner, which, are so fitted 
and set in, that they may be taken out and put in again by the 
persons themselves, and are not to be discerned from the Natu 
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ral; they not only preserve the speech, but also preserve the 
teeth next to them from loosening or falling out, but those who 
have Stumps to set them on, may, with the greatest security, de- 
pend upon it, that they will answer the Ends of Natural teeth. 

N. B. — Those that are at a distance, and have not opportunity 
of coming to town, may be furnished with any number that are 
quite out in Front, if the next be fast ; this must be done by 
sending a pattern, which he will direct 'em to do if they please 
to send a Letter to him, paying the Carriage by post or other- 
wise. — Fox^s WeeMy Journal^ January 4, 1728. 



THE CETSTAL PALACE AWAKDS. 

The subjoined letter from Prof. Ken wick of this city, appeared 
in a daily paper, a few days since, as an off-set to a communica- 
tion from Dr. E. Parmly, (at present in Paris.) Dr. P. insists 
that the Committee on Dentistry agreed to leave their majority 
and minority Reports to the decision of Dr. Carnochan, indivi- 
dually, and quotes from Drs. Trenor & Carnochan, in support of 
his position. Dr. C, himself, appears to have understood that he 
was selected as umpire, without regard to the other members of 
the Jury on Surgical Instruments. Prof. Eenwick, who made 
the suggestion about disposing of the subject, places the matter 
in a light, which we hope, settles the trifling difficulty satis- 
factorily. 

Fifth Avenue, New-York, Oct. 10, 1864. 

Deajr Sik, — You have called my attention to an article in The 
Tribune, of this morning, signed E. 'Parmly. However unwill- 
ing I may be to appear again before the public in a discussion 
of so little interest to it, I cannot refase you the benefit of my 
testimony when your veracity is so bitterly assailed. I must 
therefore deny, in the most positive manner, that it was ever 
proposed by me that the matter in dispute should be referred to 
the Committee on Surgical Listruments, or that it was unani- 
mously agreed that the whole should be referred to Dr. Carno- 
chan, and that his decision should be final. 
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I have, in another place, and at considerable length, denied a 
similar assertion made by Dr. Trenor, and corroborated my 
statements by the evidence of an impartial witness, who, fortu- 
nately, for the cause of truth, happened to be present. Of what 
I have then stated it is sufficient for your purpose to repeat- 
that, when it was urged upon me in my capacity of Chairman 
and Reporter of Jury F, that I should take it upon myself to 
decide the points on which the Committee on Dentistry was 
not agreed, I finally and relunctantly assented, on the condition 
that I should be at liberty to consult the members of the Com- 
mittee on Surgical Instruments ; that at the moment when this 
permission was awarded. Dr. Carnochan entered the room, upon 
which I said, " Here is one of them, and I will place the papers 
in his hands." To the best of my recollection, the Commit- 
tee instantly rose, and I believe that no other words on the 
subject passed between Dr. Carnochan and myself in the pres- 
ence of the Commiittee My subsequent conference with Dr. 
Carnochan was very brief It was delayed by a private con- . 
versation with the Chairman of the Committee on Dentistry, 
and terminated by the signal for closing the Crystal Palace. I 
have no recollection of anything positive that then occurred 
between us, except an inquiry on my part, in relation to your 
own standing in your profession, and a very complimentary re- 
ply on his. I had by this time made up my mind, if my inqui- 
ries in relation to your skill, were satisfactorily answered, to 
adopt your Eeport in addition to that of the majority, and it may 
have been owing to my own strong impression in favor of this 
course, that I left Dr. Carnochan with the decided belief that 
he concurred with me in this opinion. This impression was so 
strong on my part, that I acted upon it, for, after seeing Dr. 
Ludlow the following morning, and receiving an equally high 
opinion of your professional standing, I acted upon it, by draw- 
ing up my Eeport, without consulting any other member of the 
Committee on Surgical Instruments. With this report I was 
about to set out, two days afterwards, for the Crystal Palace, 
when I received a letter from Dr. Carnochan, recommending 
that no more than a single article should be added to the Re- 
port of the majority. My Report was modified in conformity to 
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this communicatioii, and the letter itself was enclosed with my 
Report to the Commissioners of Juries. 

Now, I can readily understand how Dr. Carnochan, who had 
heard no part of the discussion in the jury-room, might, in con- 
versation with some one who had been present, have been in- 
duced to think that he had been named umpire, and that my 
handing him the papers constituted him such. But I am posi- 
tive that the word umpire was not so much as breathed in any 
communication to him, either before the Committee or in private. 
I do not think, that in his letter he assumed to act in that capa- 
city, bat as that letter is, no doubt, on file at the Crystal Palace, it 
will speak for itself. Between his statement and mine, therefore, 
there is, as yet. no discrepancy. With Dr. Parmly, however, I 
am unfortunately at direct issue, for I cannot understand how he 
should have forgotten that the whole matter was left entirely 
to me, at first, indeed, on your proposition, assented to by the 
other members, but afterwards on the strong urgency of both Dr. 
Trenor and himself. Nor can I understand how a permission to 
consult with the members of the Committee on Surgical Instru- 
ments, imposing no obligation on me to follow or to even ask 
their advice, should have been construed in his imagination into 
the appointment of an umpire. I can only ascribe this forget- 
falness to the state of angry excitement, in which he appeared to 
be, and which threatened to break up the meeting in disorder. — 
It was to apologize for this that Dr. Trenor followed m.e from the 
jury-room, and I can only say that it was obvious that any cool 
discussion of the points in dispute was impossible, and that an 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting opinions would have been 
unavailing. 

Tours sincerely, 

To Dr. C. C. Allen. JAS. EENWICK. 



I^^To OUR Exchanges.— There are several Journals, to 
whom we send regularly, which we do not receive. Our Publi- 
cation Office is at 609 Broadway, arid Exchanges directed thus, 
and marked Exchange on the wrapper, should come safely. 

S. ife R, 
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Prom the New York Medical Gazette. 

TEEATMEISTT OF ALVEOLAR ABSCESS. 

BY OHAELES W. BALLARD, M. D., D. D. B. 

The following method of treating Alveolar Abscess has not, I 
believe, been laid before the Profession. I have been pursuing 
it for several years with an almost uniform success, and now feel 
warranted in recommending the practice, I do not think the 
number of failures to cure abscess of from ten days' to two years' 
standing have amounted to five per cent, on the number treated. 
It must be understood, however, that I have by this method 
treated no case where the disease has been caused by external 
violence, applied so as to injure the alveolar processes, and but 
few where it has been the result of spontaneous death of the ner- 
vous pulp without apparent exposure or injury from the surface; 
in these few, however, the success of the treatment has been of 
the most satisfactory nature. 

Almost all cases of alveolar abscess ^re caused by the decom- 
position of the pulp, which, extending to, or in its results affect- 
ing the periosteum of the tooth, gives rise to a greater or less 
degree of inflammation of that membrane ; lymph is thrown out, 
a sack is formed, which, becoming filled with pue, eventually 
bursts, and its contents force an opening through the gum, causing 
the unsightly and often painful abscess, and from which is dis- 
charged into the mouth a quantity of matter of the most injurious 
and often offensive character. 

It is obvious that the exciting and continuing cause of this dis- 
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charge must be the decomposed substance contained in the nerve 
cavity of the tooth. Of course no plan of treatment could prove 
successful which did not entirely eradicate the decomposed mass ; 
and experience has taught me, that, unless every trace of decom- 
position in or about the tooth is removed, no permanent success 
can be relied upon, or even expected. I had been led to believe 
that all that could be done in these cases, was to remove the 
decay from the tooth, as well as the decomposed substance con- 
tained in the nerve cavity, and then, after filling the whole with 
gold precisely as though the nerve had just been excised and 
removed, and no abscess had ever existed, to cauterize in one of 
the various ways the abscess or external opening upon the gum ; 
and my impression is, that at the present time this course of pro- 
cedure constitutes the main reliance of the Dental profession for 
the cure of this most annoying disease. 

After operating in this manner for some time, and finding my 
success not equal to expectation, I set it down as a poor sort of 
" forlorn hope " operation, not to be brought into requisition until 
other treatment had failed, and not to be depended upon even 
then. In theory, the operation seemed good, but there was a 
link wanting to enchain success to the practice, and this link, I 
believe, I have supplied. 

Some three years since, a patient came to me complaining of 
an abscess that had become to her almost unbearable. The his- 
tory she gave of it was an " oft-repeated tale." The tooth — a 
superior left canine — had become diseased ; in the attempt to re- 
move the carious portion, so much pain was expericjiced, that 
the operator determined to put something (arsenic, I suppose,) 
into it, in order to remove the sensibility. After a few days, the 
decay was removed and the tooth filled. In a few weeks it be- 
gan to give trouble ; to ache ; to feel a little loose, and to seem 
longer than the other teeth. Soon it commenced to throb, the 
face to swell, and then an abscess formed and discharged, reliev- 
ing all the previous symptoms, but continuing, up to the time of 
application to me, to discharge a fluid, which, becoming more 
and more offensive, had, at the end of two years, rendered the 
patient's situation an exceedingly unpleasant one ; the most mor- 
tifying part of which was, the consciousness that the diseased 
tooth, caused her to be an annoyance to her friends. Although I 
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had often met with similar cases, I had never attempted to cure 
an abscess of so long standing. 

The patient declared her willingness to have the tooth extract- 
ed, provided no other mode of relief could be suggested. After 
explaining to her the method of operating pursued in such cases, 
and informing her of the poor chance of success, she requested 
me to experiment with a view to both save the tooth and rid her 
of her trouble. Upon removing the filling and cutting through 
to the nerve cavity, with the intention of removing the remains 
of the decomposed nerve, I was much astonished at finding the 
cavity empty ^ OAid perfectlAj dean am^d dry^ and yet connected 
with this tooth was an alveolar abscess of the very worst descrip- 
tion, and which I had every reason to believe originated in the 
nerve cavity. This cavity had never been opened before, so that 
it was impossible for the nerve to have been removed by manip- 
ulation. According to the generally received opinion, this ab- 
scess " had no business to be an abscess ; " it had no valid excuse 
for existence. There were no remains of nerves or decomposed 
matter visible ; the canal was perfectly dry; upon filling it to 
the foramen with floss silk, and then withdrawing the strands, no 
moisture or discoloration could be detected upon them. In fact 
there were but two reasons why the case could not have beeu 
taken for a recently performed operation of removal or extirpa- 
tion of the nerve : one of these was the absence of that peculiar 
pinkish shade always noticed in the parietes of the nerve cavity, 
and which is due to the translucent properties of healthy dentine ; 
and the other, the exhalation of the odor mentioned above, which 
was by many degrees more powerful than pleasant. Not caring , 
to proceed hastily in this case, and having full license from the^ 
patient to experiment, I dismissed her after having made another 
appointment. 

I freely confessed that this case perplexed me exceedingly. — 
After studying it for some time, I came to the conclusion that 
the decomposed nerve had been mostly got rid of by means of 
th^ abscess ; that the remainder had been infiltrated into the 
dentine, and that the efiluvia arising from this portion being ex- 
ceedingly acrid, had caused sufficient irritation to prevent the 
abscess from closing. I considered the trifling discharge from the 
abscess to proceed from the sack at the apex of the root, a result 
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of the acrid nature of the odor proceeding from the tooth, and 
that this last was caused by the decomposed animal matter con- 
tained in the dentinal tubes. 

Upon removing the dentine from the sides of the cavity, which 
I did upon the return of the patient, and finding that I gained 
little or nothing by so doing, I determined, for my own comfort, 
as well as for the purpose of ascertaining the value of the anti- 
septic powers of the drug, to substitute the vapor of creosote for 
the one so noxious. This I did, closing the cavity air-tight with 
wax immediately after introducing the creosote. 

The next time I saw my patient, she remarked that there had 
been a marked improvement, but that traces of creosote had 
been noticed. It was at once proved that the diagnosis had been 
a correct one — the vapor of the drug having forced its way 
through the canal, foramen, and abscess, into the mouth, and, of 
course, tainting the breath. The advantage gained by this ex- 
periment was 60 manifest, that I determined to renew it ; this I 
did several times, and then filling the cavity with floss silk and 
closing the opening, I requested the patient to call at the end of 
the week. 

{Concluded next month.) 



For the Dental Recorder. 

IMPRESSIONS IN PLASTER OF PARIS. 

Mr. Ediior, 

In compliance with your request, I will give you some prac- 
tical thoughts on taking Plaster Impressions; and in doing so, 
I do not expect to say anything that will be new to the most 
experienced and profound of my professional brethren. That 
which is plain and unvarnished Will not, I trust, be unacceptable 
to a few of your readers, inasmuch, as I suppose, it is the busi- 
ness of the jonrnalist to bring forth not only things which are 
new, but also to spread before the minds of his numerous read- 
ers those things, which, although they have not the novelty of 
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new inventions^ are, nevertheless, interesting and useful to those 
who do meet with them for the first time. 

There are so many at the present day who are just entering: 
the profession, as well as a great nunaber who are already in the 
practice of dentistry, that have not had the most favorable op- 
portunity to learn the modern improvements in Mechanical 
Dentistry, and are not familiar with all the best modes of manip- 
ulation — that anything practical relating to these subjects, al- 
though it may be familiar and common place to the more expe- 
rienced, will not prove unacceptable to many of your readers. — 
Perhaps the better informed will be conciliatory towards the un- 
informed, while we say something which is already well-known 
to many. 

In order to take good plaster impressions, two or three things 
are essential. First — ^There must be a suitable cup or holder 
provided, to receive and retain the plaster. To secure this, some 
first take a wax impression in an ordinary holder, and then 
after it has become suitably hardened it is trimmed, and enlarged 
around the rim of the impression to make room for the waste 
plaster. A very thin mixture of the plaster is then put into 
the impression, and spread on the surface of the wax where the 
impression is designed to be made. 

The wax impression should not be filled with the plaster. — 
The wax being so near the form of the mouth, it is only neces- 
sary to cover the wax with a thin cpating of plaster. 

A better way than this is, to take a block-tin or britannia; 
holder, formed as near the shape of the parts designed to be 
copied as possible, and the best holders I have seen for this pur- 
pose are some I recently found at the Dental Salesrooms in New 
York. They are heavy britannia holders, made on casts of the 
mouth. To adapt these holders to the purpose of taking im- 
pressions in Plaster of Paris, I cut and bend them, (which can 
be easily done) into such shape, as best suits the case in hand. 

They are susceptible of being cut or bent as easily as lead, 
though this may sometimes destroy the holder for future use. 

For difficult cases, after taking an impression, a plate should" 
be struck up of some base metal — it may be brass or copper. 
This plate is then used as the plaster holder, the edge of the 
plate being bent outward, somewhat, to make room for the plas- 
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ter. There should always be a small orifice drilled in the arch 
of the holder of the upper jaw, to prevent the impression adher- 
ing to the month, by atmospheric pressure, which will prove a 
serious hindrance in removing the holder, if this precaution is 
not taken. 

The under jaw always presents the most difficulty in securing 
a perfect impression with the ordinary holder, with the use of 
plaster ; but this may generally be taken with wax, with more 
ease than that of the upper jaw. The swaged plate, as a holder 
for plaster, may always be depended upon, when other modes 
have failed of success. 

Where there has been a failure to make a perfect fit, the plate 
prepared for insertion, may be used as a holder. If the proper 
course is pursued, in taking the impression, the under jaw re- 
quires much less labor in adapting a plate to it than the upper 
jaw, and there is none the less surety of success. 

A suitable holder having been procured, the next important 
step is to mix the plaster, with water and salt in suitable pro- 
portions, and adjust the paste to its place in the mouth, just at 
the moment it has acquired the proper stifi'ness. In order to 
accomplish this, considerable dexterity must be used at the mo- 
ment the plaster is ready to be introduced into the mouth. Also 
it requires some discrimination, (which can be acquired only by 
practice,) to know when to proceed with this part of the opei*a- 
tion. However, if the following course is pursued, there need be 
no difficulty here, viz. : Wet up the plaster to about the consis- 
tency of cream, and instead of making it stifi", by adding more 
plaster, let it stand until it can be heaped for a moment ; and 
now, using care not to overfil the holder, no time should be lost 
in introducing it to its place in the mouth. The gums and every 
part of the mouth designed to be impressed, should be brought 
in contact with the paste, (the inner portion of the holder ap- 
proaching first,) and bedded in it with one uniform, gentle, but 
firm pressure, mostly on the central portion of the holder, and in 
the same steady manner should it be held until the plastei* is hard 
enough to be removed without breaking. Before the plaster has 
become very stiff, a small crooked instrument, prepared' for the 
})!H'pose, and lying near at hand, should be passed through the 
urifice in the plate, and piercing through the plaster to the roof 
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of the mouth, being sure, by some sign from the patient, that 
the instrument has reached thus far. Just before taking out the 
apparatus, the instrument should again be applied, so as to be 
sure that the air can be freely admitted between the plaster and 
the palatal arch. The best impressions cling the closest to the 
mouth, and after the introduction of air, may be easily removed. 

Before taking an impression, the precaution should be observed 
to place the patient in as upright a position as convenient, and 
after the holder is introduced, the patient should lean forward, 
dropping the face downward, to prevent the plaster from running 
down the throat. 

A napkin should be laid over the chest of the patient, and an- 
other held under the chin while the operation is being performed, 
to catch the saliva, or plaster, that might drop. It is advisable, 
in order not to produce any nervous haste, in the patient, to sug- 
gest that when all is ready you will be obliged to proceed with 
great promptness, in orcier to use the plaster before it becomes 
too hard. 

For partial sets, to be held by atmospheric pressure, it is al- 
ways essential to make a holder by swaging up a plate over a 
cast qf the mouth. A very thin covering of plaster will be 
enough on the palatal surface of such a holder. In this case, 
the plaster should not stand long before being applied to the 
parts of which an impression is to be made, but used immediate- 
ly after being prepared. Before removing the plate or holder, 
a small, sharp pointed instrument should be passed around the 
edges of the plate and necks of the teeth, in order to accurately 
trim the plaster that it may not break, in removing. An atmos- 
pheric plate may be fitted for as small a number as two or three, 
or even one tooth that will answer a good purpose. I have suc- 
ceeded with cases in this manner, that had been considered im- 
practicable by others. 

S. MALLETT. 

New-Hawen^ November^ 1854. 



From the Amorican Jom-nal of Dental Science. 



A Dissertation on the Diseases of the Dental Pulp and their 
Treatment, prepared for, and read before, The Associated 
Alumni of American Dental Colleges, at the Baltimore 
College, March 18, 1864, By Chapin A. PIabris, M, D., 
D.D. S. 

{Continued) 

It is important, too, that he should understand the part which 
nature plays in the curative process, for cure here, as in the case 
of the cure of disease in other parts of the body, is effected by 
that internal force, which, as Chomel says, '^ presides over all the 
phenomena of life, contends unremittingly with physical and 
chemical laws, receives the impression of deleterious agents, 
reacts against them and effects the resolution of disease." This 
vital force is sometimes efficiently exercised for the cure of 
disease in the pulp of a tooth, but more frequently for its pre- 
vention, as is shown by the gradual ossification of the organ in 
those cases where it would otherwise become exposed by mechan- 
ical or spontaneous abrasion of the solid structures which enclose 
it, and occasionally by the formation of new dentine upon its 
surface at a point towards which caries is advancing. Nature, 
no doubt, would always provide in this way against the expo- 
sure of the pulp, if the occurrence was always preceded for a 
sufficient length of time to enable her to do so, by sufficient irri- 
tation or increase of vascular action in it to call her energies 
into operation. But the formation of new dentine, which consti- 
tutes the protective wall of defence, is a tardy process, and as a 
general inile, proceeds more slowly than the caries in the tooth, 
which causes the exposure of the pulp. Besides, it often hap- 
pens that its approach is not announced by the slightest irritation, 
a condition necessary to the new formation, until it reaches the 
central cavity. At other times, the approach of the disease gives 
rise to too much irritation, a condition equally unfavorable to 
ossification of the pulp. Thus no protective covering being 
formed, it soon becomes exposed, when it is subjected to the ac- 
tion of such irritating agents as may chance to be brought in 
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contact with it. Hence, its liability to become the seat of chronic 
inflammation as well as other forms of diseased action. 

If the disease be attended with pain, the removal of this 
should first claim attention, and this should be effected with as 
little delay as possible, otherwise the morbid action may extend 
to every part of the pulp and peridental 'membrane, and assume 
a more active and unmanageable form. If the pain is the result 
of irritation produced by the direct action of mechanical or 
chemical agents, the cavity in the tooth should at once be care- 
fully freed from all extraneous substances and the decomposed 
portions of dentine. This done, a dossil of raw cotton or lint, 
saturated with spirits of camphor, laudanum, sulphuric ether, 
chloroform, creosote, or some one of the esssential oils may be 
applied. Immediate relief is sometimes obtained by an appli- 
cation of this sort. Counter irritants have sometimes been used 
with advantage. The pain has often been removed by exciting 
increased secretion of saliva, but when a sialagogue is used, the 
cavity in the tooth should be filled with raw cotton or lint to pre- 
vent the agent from being brought in contact with the exposed 
surface of the pulp. But a remedy which will relieve the pain 
in one case often aggravates it in another. 

When the irritation is produced by acidulated buccal fluids, 
the application of carbonate of soda, or some other alkali, will 
often give immediate temporary relief, but as the condition of 
the secretions of the mouth, especially of the salivary, is usu- 
ally owing to gastric derangement, the correction of this consti- 
tutes the first and most important remedial indication. When 
any application is made to the pulp for the purpose of removing 
irritation and pain, their full effect will not be obtained unless 
the fluids of the mouth are excluded from the cavity of the tooth, 
and this may be done by closing the orifice with softened wax or 
mastic, using the precaution not to force it in so far as to press 
the application, previously introduced, upon the nerve. 

Chloroform, from its powerful angesthetic properties, is now 
regarded as one of the most efficient antiodontalgic agents that 
has ever been employed, especially in those cases where the pulp 
of the tooth is actually exposed. I have used it, after having 
dissolved gutta percha in it until it was of the consistence of 
molasses, with the moat satisfactory results, and in two cases, 
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after the pulp had become the seat of chronic inflammation, with 
complete success — one of which I will describe. 

Mrs. W , wife of a medical gentleman residing near Bal- 
timore, of a sanguino-bilious temperament, and about twenty- 
eight years of age, applied to me in the summer of 1851, for my 
professional aid. The second molar on the right side in the lower 
jaw had a large cavity in the grinding surface, which, at one 
point, had penetrated to the pulp. The tooth having frequently 
ached, I advised her to have it removed, but she could not be 
persuaded to submit to the operation. After removing the for- 
eign matter and decayed dentine, the exposed surface of the 
pulp presented a reddish appearance, the capillaries of this part 
having become injected with red blood. The tooth was aching 
at the time, and under these circumstances, the cavity was filled 
with raw cotton, saturated with a thick solution of guttapercha in 
chloroform. The pain ceased immediately, and a few minutes after 
she left my office, promising to return and have the tooth extracted 
if it should again become painfal. Two months elapsed before I 
saw her, and up to this time her tooth had given her no farther 
trouble, the cotton having remained in it during the whole period 
of her absence, and it was with some difficulty that I succeeded 
in removing it, as it was firmly imbedded in the gutta percha, 
which had remained after the chloroform had evaporated. I 
now dried the cavity carefully and filled it^ith Hill's stopping, 
leaving a small space between the filling .and^the exposed pulp. 
At the expiration of about eight months, agreeably to my request, 
she called on me again, when I replaced the temporary filling 
with a permanent one of gold, having previously, however, 
placed a thin layer of gutta percha on the bottom of the cavity 
The tooth has subsequently remained free from pain. 

Until within the last three or four years, I did not believe it 
possible to preserve the vitality of a tooth by filling after the 
pulp had become the seat of chronic inflammation, but am now 
convinced that it can be done in very many cases, but to efi*ect 
which several weeks of preparatory treatment are often required. 
I have succeeded in fully one-half of the cases which I have 
treated since the commencement of 1852, and it is probable, that 
when the pathology and remedial indications of the diseases of 
the dental pulp shall be better understood, greater relative sue- 
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cess may be had in the treatment of the disease in question. The 
practicability of restoring teeth to health and usefulness after the 
puip has become the seat of pain and actual disease, has hitherto 
been regarded by all, as beyond the reach of the dentist's skill. 

In a conversation with Dr. W. W. Oodman, of Boston, in 1850, 
this gentleman informed me, that he had succeeded in inducing 
ossification of the dental pulp by removing the decomposed den- 
tine, and keeping the cavity in the tooth filled with raw cotton. 
The time required to effect this, varying from eight to fifteen 
months, and during this period, he directs that the cotton be re- 
newed, at least, once a day. By this simple treatment. Dr. C. 
assured me that he had succeeded in numerous instances in ex- 
citing ossific inflammation, and a bony covering having formed 
over the pulp, he filled the cavity in the tooth without fear of 
subsequent trouble. Whether this treatment was adopted in 
cases where chronic inflammation of the pulp existed, or only 
where this organ was in a healthy condition, I am not able to 
say, as I do not recollect that the subject was alluded to at the 
time of our conversation. Dr. "W. H. Dwindle, of Cazenovia, 
N. T., recommends the use of tannate of lead and spirits of cam- 
phor, which seems to have been more successful in his hands than 
most other remedial agents employed for irritation or inflamma- 
tion of the dental pulp. He recommends the use of friction with 
a view of exciting ossific inflammation, and this may sometimes 
be attended with a very good effect, especially, if the morbid 
action is dependent in part upon want of sufficient vital energy 
in the pulp to induce a deposit of bony matter on the exposed 
surface. 

{To he ConUnued,) 



For the Dental Recorder. 

ALVEOLAR HEMOERHAGE. 

BY 0. E. SWIFT, M. D., COLCHESTER, CONN. 

The attention of the profession appears at the present fre- 
quently called to cases of protracted Alveolar Hemorrhage, and 
with others I have been interested in the communications which 
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have, from time to time, appeared in the various Medical and 
Dental Jom-nals of the day, and had in preparation, for your 
Journal, my own views on this subject, intending to present 
them to the fraternity through your columns, when an interesting 
case occurred in a patient of mine, which proved more severe 
than any I had before seen. 

Mrs. K , get. about 25, nervo-sanguineous temperament, 

married — mother of one child — and a singular coincidence, by 
the way, her child, at the age of six months, apparently well 
at 3 o'clock, P. M., was taken passing a dark grumous blood, 
but little at a time, but of a most sickening foetor, resembling the 
catamenial discharge, (the child was a male) this continued until 
3 o'clock the next morning, when death ensued. Up to the pe- 
riod of the attack, the child had every appearance of perfect 
health — no autopsy. Thus much by way of digression. I will 
premise, however, what I afterwards learned, that my patient 
was subject to alveolar hemorrhage, and had I known it, I think, 
I could have prevented the scene that followed. The lady (Mrs. 
K.) called to have the teeth removed from her upper jaw, but 
would not submit to the operation, unless she could take chloro- 
form ; her husband being of the same mind. I gave her the 
chloroform, and while she was under its influence, removed six- 
teto teeth and fangs ; she struggled violently, and swallowed 
considerable blood : she recovered from the effects of the chloro- 
form very soon, and the hemorrhage having subsided, she left 
my office about 6 o'clock, P. M. Between 9 and 10 o'clock in 
the evening she sent for me. I found her supported in bed, by 
her friends, completely blanched, pulse small and feeble, while 
around her, on napkins and handkerchiefs, was blood that she 
had wiped from her mouth ; and on the floor, in bowls, wash- 
bowls, and other utensils, was blood that she had vomited and 
spit up. She had fainted several times, and was so fearful I 
would hurt her, that I could scarce persuade her to permit me 
to examine her mouth, for the purj)Ose of detecting the point of 
hemorrhage, and when, at last I did, I could only perceive the 
alveolar ridge of each side surmounted by bulging coagula. — 
Here was a beautiful case to be operated upon, \>j first remomng 
the coagula^ &c., &c. ! 

I did not attempt it ; I moistened two pledgets of cotton with 
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a few drops of creosote on their surfaces, and placed them up 
against those portions of the alveolar ridge occupied by the mo- 
lars and bicuspids — one on each side — underneath these were in- 
troduced other dry pledgets, until the jaws were slightly forced 
apart by their bulk. A third pledget, moistened with creosote, 
was then placed across the ridge in front, to cover the sockets of 
the incisors, and dry ones beneath. She was then directed to 
close her mouth, when a handkerchief was passed beneath the 
chin, and tied firmly on the vertex, an opening through the cot- 
ton in front, permitting her to drule. I then waited until the 
saliva became but slightly tinged with blood — which might have 
been half or three-quarters of an hour — and removed the dress- 
ings. She then permitted me to look into her mouth ; the coa- 
gula was firm, and had assumed the peculiar appearance which 
the creosote produces, when applied to bleeding surfaces — (that 
of a grayish cast, through which the color of the blood is seen) — 
there was no oozing, but as my patient resided at a distance, I 
deemed it advisable to apply compresses of cotton, wet with cold 
vinegar and water, and dipped in a powder of burnt alum and 
table-salt — equal parts of each. After giving her a glass of wine, 
these were placed on each side, as before, filling underneath 
them until by closing the mouth, firm pressure could be made. 
The one in front was omitted, as the coagula did not protrude, 
and all signs of bleeding had disappeared. The handkerchief 
was replacedj as before, and ordered to be worn till morning. 
There was no return of the hemorrhage. 

The hemorrhage following extraction of teeth, is, in my opin- 
ion, strictly Alveolar^ and should so be termed and treated. 
We have bleeding from lancing the gums in infancy, and occa- 
sionally in adults, from a hemorrhagic or scorbutic diathesis. I 
have seen one alarming case following the use of the gum-lancet 
in dentition ; it was not fatal, and never has deterred me from 
using the instrument — neither did it occur in my practice. 

In a practice of fourteen years, I have estimated, that a case 
of protracted bleeding after extraction, occurs once only in every 
four hundred teeth extracted ; this estimate I made three or four 
years since, and it has proved true so far. I have had ten cases, 
and my remedy has, in every case, been creosote ; one drop of 
which is sufficient where the bleeding proceeds from one socket 
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only. In the case above cited, fifteen or twenty drops were used. 

I make no claim as an originator of this treatment of alveolar 
hemorrhage, and very much wish I could recall the name of the 
gentleman who suggested its use to me. TJiis much, from my 
own experience, I would say, let the remedy be used in the next 
case that occurs, and I believe it will prove its own worth. 

To the dentist, who, from his following this branch of the pro- 
fession solely, these cases occur most frequently, and the remedy 
is on the table of every operator in the land, try it. 

In using it, I never remove the coagnla, unless it occurs where 
but one or two teeth have been extracted; and in no case do I 
remove it more than a line or two below the surface of the gum, 
and that simply to make a sort of bed for the pledget of cotton 
containing the creosote ; having placed this where I want it, I 
then cover it with compresses sufficient to — ^by the closing of 
the mouth— exert a firm and continued pressure. The coagula 
remaining becomes saturated with the remedy, and forms the 
first. and most important layer of the compress, by fitting exactly, 
the surface of the cavity into which the bleeding vessels are dis- 
charging themselves, and pressure is sure to arrest the bleeding 
from wounded vessels, if so made as to command their open- 
ings. 

When I know that a patient has had previous attacks of se- 
vere hemorrhage, I use the drug as a preventire, in which case it 
can be passed deeper into the socket, but that would be objec- 
tionable, owing to an increased extent of suppurating surface 
after its removal. I prefer the cavity should be as nearly fall as 
possible of coagula. 

Much valuable information, regarding the use of this drug as 
a hsemastatic, both external and internal, maybe found in Dung- 
lison on New Eemedies. 

The " Trilium Perpurium " is much used as a domestic remedy 
in hemorrhages— mostly from the uterus— and its fame is such 
as to command for it no small degree of respect as a vegetable 
astingent. 



From Nelson's Americoil Lancet. 

ON THE SPECIFIC TREATMENT OF DISEASES. 

By G. a. Dewey, M. D., of Plattsbubgh, N. T. 

That every medicine has a tendency to operate on some parti- 
cular organ or tissue in preference to all others is highly prob- 
able ; that many medicines exhibit this tendency in a very mark- 
ed degree is already well known. 

Medicinal substances seem to be endowed with a kind of elec- 
tive affinity^ by virtue of which they select from the complicated 
machinery of the physical organization some part or organ or 
system, on which their specific action is manifested rather than 
on any other. 

Examples of the specific operations of medicines are familiar 
to all, a few will suffice for the purpose of illustration. Opium, 
Belladonna and ISTux Vomica act specifically upon the brain and 
nervous system, and it is asserted by Flourens, that "Opium 
affects more particularly the cerebral lobes ; Belladonna, in a 
Kmited dose, afi*ects the tubercula quadrigemina, and in a larger 
dose the cerebral lobes also; and Nux Vomica the medulla 
oblongata," 

Tart. Antimony operates specifically on the lungs ; Mercury 
on the glands and osseous system ; Secale Cornutum on the ute- 
rus and Cantharides on the urinary organs. 

The local specific operation on medicines is independent of the 
general irritating and poisonous eiSfects which many medicines 
pooduce in common. For example — ^Tart. Antimony exerts its 
specific action on the lungs in Pneumonia when the quantity 
taken is insufficient to produce its more crude and irritating ef- 
fects on the stomach and intestinal canal by vomiting, purging, 
or even nausea. 

A medicine may operate specifically on several different or- 
gans, as Belladonna on the brain, fauces and skin, yet it is prob- 
able that among the various parts with which it possesses specific 
relations, there is one, for which it has a greater affinity than for 
any other, and this one part is more susceptible to the action of 
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the medicine, and requires a smaller quantity, than any other, 
for the production of a philosophical or a curative effect. 

A knowledge of the specific physiological action of medicinal 
substances is the only true guide in their therapeutical applica- 
tion. This knowledge is necessarily the basis of the specific 
healing art. 

This method, says Hufeland, which acts by "attacking the 
internal alteration of life, which is indispensable to disease — ^in- 
deed is the disease itself — and changing it into the normal state" 
is called the specific method. Or, in shorter and in less ambi- 
guous terms, we may define the specific method to be the curing 
of diseases by remedies which act directly upon the diseased or- 
gans. And in this respect — the application of remedies directly 
and solely to the affected part — consists essentially the great 
advantage of the specific method over that of the ordinary plan 
of practice. 

The progress of Medical Science and the more extended know- 
ledge of the Materia Medica and Pathology, is leading the 
Medical Profession towards the general adoption of this method, 
to the exclusion of the old plan of depletion and derivation, in the 
treatment of inflammatory affections. And it is inflammation in 
some form or some grade, that we have to combat in the great 
majority of the maladies we are called upon to treat. 

Depletion by bleeding and cathartics, and derivation by vesi- 
cants and other counter-irritants, and also by cathartics, are the 
principal remedial means against the local plegmasise. 

In estimating the value of blood-letting in inflammatory affec- 
tions, we have to consider its effects upon the affected organs, 
and upon the general system. In inflammation, there is an en- 
gorged state of the capillaries of the inflamed part, and this 
engorgement defends on an enfeebled condition of those vessels. 
Now, so far as bloo&detting has the effect of relieving the over- 
loaded and dilated capillaries, and allowing them an opportunity 
to recover their natural tone and contractility, thus far it may be 
beneficial, and no farther. But daily observation teaches us, 
that in many cases of acute inflammation, the relief occasioned 
by the bleeding is but temporary, the enfeebled capillaries not 
being assisted by any remedies acting directly upon them, and 
tending to restore their normal tone and vigor, soon become 
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again engorged with blood, and the symptoms which the bleed- 
ing had, for a time, relieved, are again as bad as ever. 

This we often see exemplified in cases of Pneumonia and 
Pleurisy. A free bleeding is followed by prompt relief of the 
pain and dyspnoea ; but this amelioration is of short duration ; 
in a few hours all the troublesome symptoms acquire their former 
severity, and we must Meed again. And thus venesection is 
not frequently repeated several times, each successive bleeding 
tending to debilitate more and more the general system, and 
render it less able to resist the morbid action and the disorganiza- 
tion going on in the afi*ected part. But if, in fact, the blood-let- 
ting does finally " control," as is said, the local inflammatory 
action, a long and te(Jious convalescence ensues — a convalescence 
rendered thus long and tedious as much by the treatment as by 
the original disease. 

In many delicate and angemic patients, while bleeding, seems 
to be required for the controlling of inflammation, it is on the 
other hand, as strongly contra-indicated by the already enfeebled 
condition of the system, and the physician finds it difiicult to de- 
cide the question whether it were better to allow the local disease 
to take its course uncontrolled^ or to risk the production of a 
dangerous, and perhaps, fatal prostration, which he fears may 
result fi'om the use of the lancet. 

Next in the course of common practice come purgatives. — 
They act by depletion — by detracting from the general circula- 
tion through the intestinal exhalents, and by derivation — by pro- 
ducing a determination from the inflamed organs to the intestinal 
canal. This is the theory — ^but it is doubtful in a practical point, 
whether the benefit produced on the seat of the disease is sufii- 
cient to compensate for the injury to parts otherwise in a state of 
health. The bowels, which of themselves required no medicine 
are attacked by cathartic drugs, irritation of their mucous mem- 
brane is produced, and general derangement of the digestive 
functions is the result. Constipation follows the unnatural cafc4 
arsis, or perhaps, on the contrary, diarrhoea sets in, and to the 
original disease is adde^ the medicinal affection in the abdomen, 
thereby complicating the case, and rendering recovery slower 
and more diflSicult. 

Vesicants are another means of derivation, and relieve the 
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distended capillaries of the iniiamed parts, by determining from 
them to the skin. But in delicate and sensitive patients, they 
increase greatly the nervous irritability, and in those of a ca- 
chectic habit the blistered surfaces are liable to ulceration, even 
gangrene has followed the artificial inflammation in cases where 
there was great prostration of the vital powers. 

Such are the principal remedies (except a few specifics which 
have already crept into our practice, as Tartrate Antimony in 
Pneumonia) now used in the treatment of the Phlegmasise, and 
it were folly to assert, that these are all positively useless or en- 
tirely injurious, for many cures have undoubtedly been eff'ected 
even by such clumsy and indirect treatment. 

Could there be some mode devised, whereby local diseases 
might be cured by remedies which operate directly, promptly, 
and solely on the diseased part, without enfeebling the general 
system like blood-letting, and without disturbing the normal con- 
dition and functions of remote and otherwise healthy organs like 
the whole class of Revellents — surely it were " a consummation 
devotedly to be wished." This is what the specific method pro- 
poses and accomplishes. 

By this method of treatment we avoid almost entirely deple- 
tion by bleeding, and the consequent unpleasant and dangerous 
results which do frequently follow this practice. In those cases 
of local inflammation, in which the general state of debility will 
not admit of blood-letting, we are able to cope with the disease 
in a prompt and efficient manner, by means of remedies, which, 
while they act directly upon the diseased part, do not increase 
the already existing debility. 

Apropos, " in the report of a certain post-mortem examination, 
it was said that traces of an internal inflammation had been dis- 
covered, which could not be controlled, in consequence of the 
feeble condition of the patient preventing a sufficient abstraction 
of blood. The Doctors ought rather to have stated the case 
thus : — We, who do not understand the better method of curing 
inflammatory diseases without the lancet, have been unable to 
save this patient's life." • 

By the specific method we avoid the creating of artificial 
diseases in healthy pai1;s, diseases which, in their turn, frequently 
require remedial treatment, and which, at least, retard the pro- 
cess of recovery. 
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When a disease is cured by this method, health is at once re- 
stored, and the patient does not have a host of medicinal affections 
to recover from by the vis medicatrix naturae, or to be sub- 
jected to further treatment, as is the case many times in practice- 
There is another great advantage in the use of specific reme- 
dies, it is this — a comparatively very small quantity of any medi- 
cine is sufficient to produce a curative effect when administered 
with reference to its specific relations. Thus very minute doses 
of Tart. Antimony are efficacious in Pneumonia, and I have seen 
the fracti(mal part of a drop of Tinct. of Secale arrest promptly 
a profuse Menorrhagia. 

An article like this is necessarily too limited for the considera- 
tion of all the comparative advantages of the specific healing 
Art, or for mentioning even the names of medicines in connec- 
tion with those diseases, for which they have a specific applica- 
bility, and if the Author only succeeds in directing the attention 
of a few of his professional brethren to this important subject, 
the object of this communication will be fully attained. 



Prom the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

QUINIO ETHER. 

A discovery which has lately been made in Italy, and which 
has excited much attention, is illustrative of the results of perse- 
verance and industry. , 

In the month of June, 1852, a young man, M, Louis Manetti, 
a student of the University of Pavia, happened to witness the 
death of a patient with congestive fever, who died apparently 
from the impossibility of introducing into the system, in a short 
time, a sufficient quantity of quinine. 

Manetti was struck with the idea that the principle of the bark 
might be effectually administered through the medium of pul- 
monary absorption. Encouraged by Professor Pignacca, Menetti 
began a series of investigations, the results of which are detailed 
in a letter from Prof. Pignacca to Dr. Stambio, of Milan, a tran- 
slation of which is found in the " Annales de la Soci^te Medicale 
de Grand. 
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Professor Pignacca has called the new agent for inhalation, 
Quinic EtTiei\ probably for want of a better name, for it is not, 
properly speaking, an ether, and its positive chemical composi- 
tion is not known. It is a liquid of a special inconstant odor, 
and is obtained by the distillation of quinate of lime {quinate de 
chaux) combined with alcohol ; and is analogous to the etherial 
bodies in general, volatilizing like them. 

Professor Pignacca states in his letter that he has administered 
this fluid by inhalation to eight patients ; seven of them had tertian 
intermittent fever, the last neuralgia of the fifth pair. The neu- 
ralgia was of an intermittent type. The remedy acted admira- 
bly, both in the cases of fever and in the case of neuralgia. 

The quantity of the agent given is about a scruple at a time, 
repeated three or four times a day. It is administered in the 
same manner as chloroform, and it produces sensations somewhat 
similar. — iV^. 0. Medical News and Hospital Oaz. 



From tho Dental Regrister of the West. 

METHOD OF DIEEOTmG SECOND DENTITION. 

BT JAMES TATLOK, M.D., D. D. S. 

In our last we promised to continue this subject and give 
cases illustrating practice ; we then condemned the practice of 
extracting the lateral incisors of the deciduous set to give room 
for the central incisors of the permanent. The extraction of 
the deciduous cuspid to give room for the permanent lateral is 
seldom, if ever, advisable. This practice is the cause of the nu- 
merous Uisks which adorn the mouths of so many. It will be 
asked how then shall these teeth get room when they are coming 
in perfectly out of place— crowded and twisted? We answer 
that patience and faith in the natural operations of the economy 
will be generally sufficient, yet a misdirected tooth can be much 
relieved by proper pressure made in almost any manner by the 
parent or child itself, this pressure may be made with the par- 
ent's fingers, and repeated daily ; or, if an upper tooth is point- 
ing inward, and if left alone will strike inside of the inferior 
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teeth, a small stick of wood placed on the under teeth projecting 
just far enough in the mouth, so that when the teeth are brought 
together the end of it may press on the inner or palatal edge 
of the upper tooth, this when bitten upon presses the upper tooth 
out to its place, and where the points do not strike on the occlu- 
sion of the teeth, will, if persevered in, often put in proper place 
the displaced tooth, and thus prevent the after necessity for a 
mechanical fixture for that purpose. 

It should be borne in mind that a majority of teeth — I mean 
the front teeth — appear much out of place, and as if they would 
be very irregular when they first make their appearance, and yet 
as the jaws expand and the teeth protrude, they acquire room 
and take the right position. The solicitude of the parent, and 
the apparent irregularity observable by the Dentist, often urge 
something to be done, when let alone is all that is necessary. 

Decay most usually takes place in the molars of the deciduous 
set, and thus one or more of these teeth are often lost by the 
time the incisors of the permanent set make their appearance. 
When this is the case, we find the crowded condition of the 
incisors is much sooner relieved, and thus that practice most in 
accordance with the condition and development of the teeth is 
pointed out. For, if any teeth are removed to give room, they 
should be back of the cuspids ; and, besides, the organs of dis- 
placement here are smallar than the deciduous ones ; and even 
should it occasion a crowded condition of the teeth at this part of 
the denture, is not so observable, and the loss of a tooth to reme- 
dy irregularity here, would not marr the beauty of the denture. 
We would not, however, advise the injudicious extraction of 
even any of these teeth to relieve a crowded condition of the in- 
cisors, unless the crown of the tooth was well protruded, and it 

was absolutely certain they could make room for themselves. 

It may be asked, which one of these teeth (the deciduous molars) 
would we remove ? If the teeth are all sound, we should first 
see if either was being loosened, and if so, indicating its early 
loss, we should remove it. If all circumstances of this kind were 
absent, we should extract the first. 



{To he Continued.) 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



HAERIS' DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE AND DENTAL SURGERY. By 
Chapen a Hareis. Second edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Lind- 
say <fe Blakiston, Philadelphia, Publishers. 

We are doubly pleased to notice the appearance of this book. First, 
Because it is a useful and valuable work, and at the present time parti- 
cularly needed by the profession. And 2ndly, Because it has gone 
through revision and alteration. 

The first edition of this work contained enormities that would have 
ruined its popularity had it been from the pen of any author of less re- 
pute. The biographic and bibliographic notices contained therein were 
sufficient to have periled the reputation of any book or author. Men 
who had never written (and perhaps never read) a line relative to Den- 
tal Science or any other science, who had never accomplished any work 
of importance, who had, in fact, never been heard of beyond the limits 
of the town, village, hamlet or " diggins," where they slumbered away 
their useless lives were considered worthy of the same notice that was be- 
stowed upon Hunter, — Hunter, who spent his life in the pursuit and 
study of anatomical and physiological science, and who, at his death, left 
the accumulated results of a life time of toil and labor for the instruction 
and benefit of future generations. Goodsir is passed over in silence, his 
name is not to be found in the work, except where extensive extracts have 
been made from his writings. Thomas Bell is considered worthy of 
scarcely more remark than is bestowed upon "bell metal." And yet the 
instances of extravagant praise for "immense littleness " are sufficiently 
numerous to excite both derision and wonder. One of these is now be- 
fore us, in which the author, after indulging in a column and a half of 
adoration, for which no reason can be assigned, naively adds, '' that al- 
though a good writer, he contributed nothing to the literature of Dental 
Surgery, except an essay on the importance of the teeth, &c. We will 
venture to say, that had this gentleman known how cheaply he was 
winni^ig " imperishable fame," he would have blushed himself into an 
apoplexy, and thus have met with a fate at one extremity, which as it 
was, he realized at the other, for we are further informed, by our author, 
that this stupendous career was brought to an early close, in consequence 
of the gentleman falling a " victim to hemorrhoids and calculus concre- 
tions of the gall duct." 

Another is mentioned as the " author of a description of Anchylosis of 
three teeth.'' Another as " author of a report on a case of Fungus^'' — 
rather remarkable stepping-stone to fame, that ! ! 

We are astonished at the number of those who wrote " Dissertations 
on Tooth-Ache," " Dissertations on Artifical Teeth," "Dissertations on 
Porcelain Teeth," and dissertations on nothing at all ; but we are still 
moro. astonished at the elaborate eulogies bestowed upon many of these 
lii^-rary lilliputians. However the first edition was the first of its Ar/wrf, 
it answered a good purpose and sold welL 
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From the present edition all biographical and bibliographical nonsense 
has been expunged, and the great vacancy thus made filled with really 
valuable matter. The book is actually what it pretends to be, viz : a 
Dictionary of Medical Terminology and Dental Science. To the Stu- 
dent it is 4ndispensible, and certainly no practicing dentist should be 
without it. 

To the library oi the physician it will prove a most valuable addition. 
There exists, in the medical profession, a remarkable and deplorable ig- 
norance concerning the specialty of Dental Surgery, We have fre- 
quently heard medical men complain of the difficulty of obtaining infor- 
mation upon any one subject appertaining to Dental Science, without 
having to wade through page after page of matter, foreign to the pur- 
pose, and often flat, stale and unprofitable, to a degree never approach- 
ed by any, save dental literature manufacturers. To such " anxi- 
ous inquirers after the truth," we would earnestly recommend the book. 
It contains all the requisites of a first class Medical Dictionary ; as well 
as a full and much needed supply of reliable information relative to 
Dental Surgery, so arranged as to be got at with a greatly desired but 
hitherto unattainable economy of toil, time, temper and tin. We under- 
stand that the retail price of the book has been reduced ten per cent. — 
We consider that the revision has certainly doubled its value and per- 
haps more. c. w. b. 

THE DENTAL REGISTER OF THE WEST,— Edited by Db. James Taylor, 
Commenced its eighth volume with the October number. Invigorated 
by the " onward and progressive spirit of Dental Science " the editor 
feels that " the current bears us onward, and we have no thought of 
standing still and let the car of Young America run over us." He 
addresses a few words to Eastern brethren, — " We would say, that the 
Profession in the West possesses much of the spirit of Young America, 
and although not first in starting Dental Periodicals and Colleges, yet we 
are trying to do our duty in this way, and if not first in the latter, we 
claim to be first in the erection of a Temple exclusively for the benefit of 
Dental Science. That you may be better acquainted with the West, 
and know something of its unparalleled growth, and as we believe, fu- 
ture power and wealth, we shall send you the Register and hope that 
many who may not get it, will order it, in this way we shall make your 
acquaintance, hoping e'er long that the '* iron horse ^' will bring us in 
close unison, when we shall welcome you in the Queen of Cities." 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE 
Will enter on its fifth volume, with the issue for January, 1855, and 
will hereafter be published on the first days of January, April,. July ^^^ 
October. Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, are the publishers. 

THE DENTAL NEWS LETTER, volume 8, No. 1, for October, is received. 
Also, Nelson's American Lancet ; The Philadelphia Medical Journal ; 
The New Hampshire Journal of Medicine j The Ohio Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal ; The Southern Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences ; - 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and The Zahnarzt, edited by 
Dr. Schmedicke, of Berlin, 
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And now a few words about our own Recorder. With the next issue 
we bring volume viii to a close, and with that number will be sent our 
Prospectus for the ensuing year. Under the able Editorial management 
which has been engaged, we hope to place our Journal in a position, as 
regards interest and value to the Profession, which will acknowledge no 
superior. Its advantage in being a monthly, gives it additional claims to 
patronage, as it enables its readers, thereby, to become possessed of all 
current a«d local information, at the earliest possible moment. We hope 
our subscribers will allow it to be a paying 5 onmal; from past experi- 
ence, we find, more than ever, the absolute necessity of adhering to the 
" payment in advance " principle, as we now have on our books a goodly 
number who have been receiving the work for ten months past,— each 
number having the terms plainly printed thereon, and yet they deny us 
the pleasure of signing a receipt for them, for the $2,00 due. Shall 
Dental literature receive no better encouragement than this ? Who is 
to support Dental Periodicals if Dentists themselves do not ? And by 
supporting them, we mean not only taking hut paying for them and ma- 
king it an object for the Editors to use exertion, in obtaining the very 
best of matter, in the way of contributions and selections. 

A good opportunity now offers for such as are in arrears to forward in 
one enclosure, their subscription for both this volume and the next. For 
the purpose of reminding such of their indebtedness, the next number, 
which will contain the title page, index, &c. will be withheld until the 
receipt of the amount due us. 



PUT OFF AGAIN. — We learn that the suit brought by Dr. Allen 
against Dr. Wm. M. Hunter, the eminent dentist, of this city, has again 
been deferred until the next term of the United States District Court, at 
Columbus, which meets in April next. The suit was in relation to an 
improvement in artificial teeth, made by Dr. Hunter, which was exhibited 
at the World's Fair in London. The Doctor's opponents (Allen & Co.) 
not being ready for trial, begged for a continuance, which was granted 
by Judge McLean, on application of the plaintiff's counsel. — Cincinnati 
paper, October 29. 

Since the abdve was put in type we have seen Dr. Allen, who states 
the above report is not official but was written in Dr. Hunter's office, as 
the report of Dr. G. W. Kendall, who is engaged with Dr. Hunter in 
business. We shall publish the official report in our next number. 



OHIO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY.— Our Western 
friends are certainly making rapid strides. The erection of an edifice 
devoted entirely to College purposes, is a gratifying mark of progress. 
Such ample facilities in the way of Dissecting Rooms, Laboratory, Libra- 
ry and Museum, leave little else to be desired by the Student in Dental 
Surgery. For Officers, &c. See Advertisement. 
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DEVOTED TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 0¥ 

VoLViii] ©HCTHIBISm^ E©54L, [No. 12. 

From the Dental Registep of the Weat. 

METHOD OF DIKEOTING SECOND DENTITION. 

BY JAMES TAYLOR, M. D., D. D. 8. 

(Concluded.) 

As before remarked, we believe in letting this operation of the 
economy go on in its most natural manner, and hence extract as 
few of the deciduous teeth as possible, until they have been loos- 
ened or are in the way of the permanent ones which are to fill 
their places. 

Children are very often brought into our office troubled with 
more or less pain in their molar teeth. If we find the front teeth 
are making sufficient room for themselves and the pain can be 
quieted by the application of some innocent preparation such as 
Oil Cloves and Sulph. Ether, equal parts, or two parts Ether and 
one of Oil Cloves, then add as much Gum Camphor as they will 
dissolve. A drop of this on a little cotton applied to the aching 
tooth generally relieves. If, however, the incisors have not room, 
and these teeth are troublesome, we select the one which appears 
to be most affected and extract it, and if we should have to take 
out one on either side, we should feel that we were benefitting 
our patient, not merely in the present relief of pain, but in the 
arrangement of the permanent denture. 

That practice which merely takes cognizance of one or two 
palpable difficulties, having no reference to collateral effects which 
must flow from it, is not much, if any, short of quackery. 

There is no part of the Dental practice requiring so profound 
a knowledge of the operations of the economy as that which 
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relates to the eruption of the permanent teeth ; a mere superfi- 
cial observer will be constantly led astray, inflicting at almost 
every step far more injury than benefit. We are satisfied that 
our oldest and best practitioners are led by constant observation 
to feel that it is perhaps better not to do enough than too much. 
We are also satisfied that while there is no part of Dental prac- 
tice which requires more skill and experience, there is also no 
part more trying to the feelings of the humane operator. It is 
only a sense of duty which would induce us to inflict pain, yet 
we should feel that duty is inexorable, and demands decided ac- 
tion. A firm and decided course is not inconsistent with great 
tenderness ; and we are satisfied that the child will sooner, and 
with far less trouble, yield to the proper treatment by a kind 
manner which swerves not from the path of duty, than from any 
other. Children should not be deceived, and the disposition we 
so often see in parents to induce a compliance in their children to 
submit to have a tooth or two extracted, by telling them it will 
not hurt, should be properly reproved ; get the child's confidence 
by telling the truth, and future trouble is nearly at an end. 

The first and most common irregularity of the teeth which 
demands special treatment to remedy, is the front or lateral inci- 
sors, one or more striking inside of the lower teeth at every oc- 
clusion of the jaws. 

This is not only the most frequent irregularity which presents 
itself J but it is also one of the most easy to relieve. This condi- 
tion of the teeth can be very often prevented by the use of the 
stick, or pressure made by the parent, repeated very often every 
day, before the tooth has so far protruded through the gum as to 
really strike the lower teeth. When, however, this is the case, 
every occlusion of the mouth would tend to keep up the irregu- 
larity. The object now is to alter this unnatural strike of the 
teeth, and so long as the other teeth are permitted to come to- 
gether, this cannot be accomplished. 

The most simple and eflfective contrivance to remedy this de- 
fect is a cap for three or four of the under teeth. This we obtain 
by first taking an impression of these teeth in wax, then secure 
a plaster model, and next a metallic one, we then take a soft and 
good piece of gold plate, about the thickness of that used for up- 
per plates for full sets. This is struck up to neatly fit these teeth. 
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we then punch two holes opposite two of these teeth, each on the 
palatal part of this plate, then notch the plate on the labial part. 
The plate is then adjusted to fit the teeth, and next an inclined 
plane is soldered to this gold cap ; this inclined plane is so at- 
tached that when the cap is set on the lower teeth and the mouth 
closed, the inclined plane strikes the palatal face of the upper 
tooth or teeth that incline too much in. 

It is now ready for fastening on, and this is eftected by passing 
two thread ligatures through the holes punched on the palatal 
portion of the plate or cap. It is now ready for adjusting to the 
teeth, and the ligatures are passed between the teeth, so that 
each ligature shall pass around or between the teeth, and the cap 
forced on the teeth. The ends of the ligatures are then tied over 
the notched plate on the labial face of. the teeth, and thus secure 
the fixture to its place. This cap and inclined plane keeps the 
teeth apart, and at every occlusion of the teeth, the inclined 
plane strikes the palatal face of the irregular teeth, or tooth, and 
forces it out to its proper place. If the adjoining teeth overlap 
the misdirected teeth, we pass a doubled waxed thread between 
the teeth and under the irregular teeth, and over the overlapping 
teeth, and tie it fast. This ligature keeps np a tension on the 
irregular tooth, drawing it out to its place, and at the same time 
makes room for its position in the arch, by wedging, as it were, 
the overlapping teeth apart, acting indeed just as wedges on eith- 
er side. Should this ligature be disposed to slip too high up on 
the neck of the teeth, it may be tied down by another ligature 
passed between the teeth and tied with the knot at the cuttiug 
and approximal edges of the teeth, or by the adjustment of one 
or more small gold hooks applied to the incisor. These hooks are 
bent over the points of the teeth and the upper end either notch- 
ed or bent out to catch and hold the ligature. 

These fixtures are all that is generally necessary to put into 
place teeth of this character. And when this has been worn un- 
til the teeth strike fairly on the outer edge of the lower teeth, it 
can be removed, for then the continued closing of the teeth to- 
gether will of itself soon finish the operation. 

We have had a few cases in advanced life, where we have re- 
sorted to the following contrivance: Make a stiff and flattened 
bar of gold to fit the labial face of the incisors and canine teeth, 
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standing off from the tooth which is within the arch. We soldei* 
two hooks to this bar which catch over the points of two of the 
incisors, and keep the bar off from the gums. We then pass a 
ligature around the neck of the irregular tooth and tie it fast to 
the bar. This very soon draws the tooth to its proper place. 

Should the irregular tooth strike inside of the under teeth, a 
cap with an inclined plane attached, would still be necessary to 
hold the teeth apart, so that the tooth can pass out in its proper 
place in the circle. We have now given the most simple cases 
of marked irregularity, requiring mechanical fixtures for regula- 
tion, and as we regard, the most simple means that can be used 
for remedying the irregularity. We do not pretend that there is 
anything new in principle about the plan of treatment here laid 
down. The principle is the same as that recommended by Cata- 
lan and others, and the inclined plane the same, substituting, 
ho\?^ver, a mere cap of gold to three or four teeth, when but one 
tooth or two are to be acted upon, for the extended gold bar. — 
Our plan is indeed more like that recommended by Prof. Harris, 
only we do not think it necessary that our cap shall encase so 
many teeth. We are in the habit of applying this fixture very 
early in life, earlier indeed than any other mechanical contri- 
vance we can use. For so soon as the inferior incisors of the 
permanent set are in place or fully developed through the gum, 
the cap can be attached to them, and this indeed is the period of 
life when most frequently called on to use this appliance. For 
they are not more than fairly through and perfectly developed 
before the upper ones are making their way into a proper articu- 
lation, and should this articulation be wrong, every addition- 
al tooth obtained renders the difficulty more and more serious. 
There are many cases of irregularity. Where the teeth, espe- 
cially in the upper jaw, are overlapping each other, and present 
a very ugly appearance, when the ligatures, as applied by Dela- 
barre, is all that is sufficient, and unless some of the teeth strike 
inside of the under ones, no other appliance is necessary to ac- 
complish the object in view. We give the following case as 
illustrative of this : 

The two central incisors are prominent and project. The 
lateral incisors are overlapped by the central and cuspidati, bo 
that about one-half of the laterftk are in view. The first bicue- 



pids are within the proper circle- All the teeth of the perman- 
ent set are through, and yet none really strike inside of the lower 
teeth, and yet the cusps of the lower and upper teeth do not 
properly articulate, but glance on their points and do not pass 
into their appropriate depressions. Now we regard the careful 
observation of this point as of great consequence, and one that 
should be kept constantly in view in all our appliances for regu- 
lating deformity. 

The case we have referred to, was one that had withstood all 
the efforts of an old practioner for more than a year, and indeed 
had passed through two hands. The extraction of the first 
bicuspids was at length advised, and even the separating of the 
front and lateral incisors. To avoid this, we were called on, and 
after a thorough examination of the case, and measurement of 
the circle in which the teeth should stand, we saw that all the 
space necessary, could be thus obtained. The individual was in 
his eighteenth year of age — teeth all sound — our ligatures 
throughout the entire case were strong patent thread made 
double and waxed. This was passed first between the anterior 
and posterior molars, and brought forward around the anterior 
molar, and secured with a knot, then brought forward over the 
posterior bicuspid, then l)oth ends passed between the bicuspids, 
and carried around the lingual neck of the anterior bicuspid 
which stood too far in. Then between this tooth and the cuspid, 
then over the labial neck of this tooth, and then between this and 
the lateral incisor, which was also too far in, and around the lin- 
gual neck of this, and between this and the front incisor. The 
same operation was gone through with on the other side. Thus 
the two ligatures used met at the front incisor teeth, and after 
being drawn tight, were tied over the labial face of these teeth. 
It will be observed, that the thread which passed between the 
teeth, was in four strands, making what answered as a good 
wedge for these teeth, for we took good care to tie it down on the 
crowns of the teeth by a double ligature passed between the teeth 
and above the main ligatures, and tied at the points of the teeth. 
This, at first, was an easy matter, as the teeth were so close that 
the knot would not slip up or allow the main ligature to do 
so. Towards the close of the operation we secured it down by 
hookfl;, eatching over the pointB of two or three teeth. In this 
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plan we liave the traction exerted at the same time that the wed- 
ges are making room, and in some four or five weeks the teeth 
all came into their proper place, and were secured by single liga- 
tures loosely applied until they became firmly fixed by the adap- 
tation of the alveolus around them. 

We would here remark, for the information of the young prac- 
tioner, that for the first two or three days, all appliances which 
require much force exerted to bring the teeth in place, produce 
some considerable soreness of the teeth, but after this period is 
passed, the soreness isless, although the teeth often appear some- 
what loose. Care should, however, be taken, not to apply the 
fixture so tight as to produce infiammation in the alveolo-dental 
membranes. "We sometimes merely retain the position gained 
for a few days, until all soreness has left, and then tighten the 
ligatures again. The ligatures and fixtures should be taken ofi" 
every two or three days, and before re-applying, the teeth care- 
fully cleaned, using daily, some good astringent wash to keep 
down irritation of the gums. The same treatment here recom- 
mended, it will be seen, is applicable in either the upper or 
lower jaw, when the teeth in their irregularity do not really ar- 
ticulate adversely. 

Before closing this article for the present number of the Re- 
gister, we will give onr method of bringing into place an oblique 
upper incisor. It will be seen that it differs but very little 
from that recommended by Dr. Evans, of Paris, or that which 
he recommends for cases not refractory. The general plan, we 
believe, is the same as is generally pursued by the profession, 
only differing a little in detail. 

After having acquired space by wedging the contiguous teeth 
apart, to get room, we adjust a band of gold, made of 22 carat 
plate, around the crown of the oblique tootli. This band should 
be adjusted as near the gum as possible, yet embracing the 
crown so as to retain, its position. After it has been well adapted 
to the tooth, so that it will not slide or turn on the tooth, the ends 
should be soldered together. We then take a bar or wire of 18 
carat gold, and long enough to reach from this tooth back to the 
'molars. We then solder one end of this to the band, at a point 
where the lingual face of the teeth should be, and at an angle 
throwing the bar from the teeth. The bar is now hammered and 
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burnished, to give it elasticity. It is then adjusted to the tooth 
and the bar drawn to the molar tooth, and fastened by a ligature. 
The bar can be at all times so bent with a pair of pliers, as to 
give merely the amount of traction desired. If necessary, as 
the tooth turns, the bar may be cut off, and re-soldered. 

We had intended giving in this number, a few cases of irregu- 
larity, relieved by a bar and ligatures, but the wood cuts are not 
ready. They will be ready in the next. 



USE OF ANESTHETIC AGEJS^TS. 

TRANSLATED FBOM ** DBR ZAHNARZT," BERLIN, FOR THE RECORDER, BY DR. J. KAMMBRER, 

Report of Dental Operations perfumed for the paupers of 
Vienna^ hy Dr, Weiger^ Dentist. 

In the course of 1863, were performed — 

Extractions of teeth, under the influence of etber, - 5534 

" ,, " ' without ether, - - 411 
Excisions of crowns of teeth, -and the nerves killed, 

with ether, 1317 

^^ ^' '^ without ether, 42 

Unsuccessful operations, - - with ether, 732 
Removal of spongy excrescences, in the mouth, 

with ether, 93 
'' " ^' without ether, 4 
Operations in the presence of considerable inflamma- 
tion, ----- Tfv-ith ether, 719 
" '' '' without ether, 52 
The sum of the operations perfoiraed during the year, con- 
sequently amounted to 8395 with ether, and to 509 without it. 

The number of dental operations performed by Dr. W. in his 
public institution, from 1847 to 1853, amounted to - 57,550 

The numerous operations performed by this gentleman, on 
private patients, not being entered on the list of the institution. 
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it was impossible to state their exact number. Notwithstanding 
the numerous instances in wliich Dr. W. makes use of an anaesthe- 
tic agent, (as seen in the above,) not an accident has ever occurred 
in his practice, and in consequence. Dr. Hassinger, tlie head 
physician of the Military Hospital at Vienna, has received or 
ders to introduce Dr. Weiger^s method into all the Hospitals of 
the Austrian army. 

Dr. Morris Blau, at Prague, a former assistant of Dr. Weiger, 
ar Vienna, perfectly familiar with the mode of administering nar- 
cotic vapors, as practised by Dr. W., states that, from February^ 
1847, to March, 1854, he performed upwards of 6300 operations 
with ether, according to the precepts of Dr. W., and without 
ever having seen a case to terminate fatally. Dr. Blau makes 
use of Dr. Weio;er's inhalation bladders. They are about 18 inches 
long, and 29 inches in circumference; to the aperture of the 
bladder an oblong, funnel-shaped mask of gutta percha is adap- 
ted, which completely encloses the mouth and nose of the pa- 
tient. At the middle of 'the bladder is a circular opening, to be 
closed with a cork. The bladder being filled with air, the well- 
fitting mask is applied to the mouth and nose of the patient, and 
the fluid is then poured into the bladder by the opening, and the 
cork inserted. The narcotic fluid is composed of one part chloro- 
form to from ten to twelve parts of sulphuric ether. 

Dr. Blau attaches great importance to the presence of air be- 
tween the mouth of the patient and the evaporating fluid, as also 
to the close adaptation of the mask to the face of the patient. — 
On bright days a less quantity of chloroform is administered, 
than on days when the atmosphei'e is charged with vapor The 
space of time required to produce insensibility, varied from two 
to ten minutes. Cases were observed of persons who were insen- 
sible, without being deprived of consciousness. 

The persons thus rendered insensible, were individuals of every 
age, (from children less than five years old, to persons far advan- 
ced in years,) and of both sexes, (females pregnant from cue to 
nine months, and mothers nursing their babes,) and persons of 
all classes of society. A great number of persons were narcot- 
ized three, five, and even eight times, at diff'erent periods, so 
that opportunity was given to see them several years attej-wards^ 
No evil consequences were ever observed. 
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The use of anaesthetics has been condemned in cases of con- 
sumptive and apoplectic appearance, tubercles and organic dis- 
eases of the heart, weakly, nervous, and insane persons. Dr. 
Blau thinks this rule cannot stand the test, and enumerates from 
his diary, a number of cases as proofs to the contrary. 



From the Neiv York Medical Geizettc. 

TREATMENT OF ALYEOLAR ABSCESS. 

BY CHARLES W. BAXLARD, M. D., D. D. 8. 

{Gonduded>j 

At the appointed time I found, upon examination, that all 
traces of creosote had disappeared, and that the former trouble 
remained in a greatly reduced degree. I recommenced the 
treatment with creosote, and after another respite of a week (the 
tooth meanwhile being filled with floss silk only,) I found that 
there was but a slight trace of creosote, and none at all of the 
peculiar odor which had been the cause of so much annoyance. 
A few days after this, I filled both crown and fang with gold, and 
in two weeks fi^om that time, without any further treatment, the 
abscess had entirely disappeared. The success was certainly en- 
couraging, and after repeating the experiment, in a number of 
instances with a like result, I was induced to adopt a similar 
mode of treatment for all cases of alveolar abscess to which it 
could be applied, occasionally making slight modifications to suit 
individual peculiarities. 

My usual method of operating at present is as follows : After 
carefully removing all decay (if any exists) from the external 
cavity, I cut directly into the nerve cavity, making as large an 
opening as is necessary for convenience ; then with suitable in- 
struments,*remove the decomposed matter from the canal, to- 
gether with the discolored bone which, in many instances, is 
found at the most depending portion of the pulp cavity. In some 
cases, however, of long standing, particularly where the teeth 
are soft and delicate, to remove all this discolored portion would 
render the crown of the tooth so weak, as to endanger it, an al- 
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lowance must be made for these cases. It is also important that 
the softened dentine, found near the apex of the fang, should be 
removed. This done, the canal must be washed throughout its 
whole extent with pure water, using for this purpose a small but 
powerful syringe, having the tube so bent as to allow of its in- 
troduction in the nerve cavity. The cavity should then be dried 
by filling to the apex of fang, or fangs, with floss silk, taking as 
fine a strand for each fang as can be successfully managed with 
the instrument, and leaving, for convenience of removal, a por- 
tion of each strand protruding from the cavity to the length of 
an inch or more. This done, I slightly moisten some strands of 
the silk with creosote, and then removing the first strands, I im- 
mediately refill with the latter, and then close the external open- 
ing with wax. The amount of creosote required, and the length 
of time I allow it to remain, depends much upon the time it has 
existed and the amount of decomposition to be overcome, but 
more upon the efi'ect produced by the remedial agent itself, some 
of the apparently worst cases having been quickly cured, while 
others comparatively simple, have required a course of treatment 
that has extended over weeks. 

I usually examine these cases every twenty or forty^eight Iiours, 
renewing the floss silk with creosote,, if it seems necessary, and 
without it when the first application seems to have been efifectual. 
If after discontinuing the creosote for twenty four or forty-eight 
hours, no trace of the odor of decomposition can be detected, I 
fill the fangs at once to the apex with gold, leaving the crown to 
be filled at a subsequent period. I make this delay in complet- 
ing the operation with the view of avoiding the danger of peri- 
osteal inflammation, which might be the result of too much pres- 
sure at so critical a juncture. 

In many recent cases of abscess it is only necessary to make 
one application of creosote, allowino* it to remain twenty-four 
hours. In some cases, however, I have been obliged to renew it 
ten or twelve times. 

The discharge usually ceases before the creosote has had its full 
eftect. I have known it to cease, and after the removal of the 
creosote and the substitution of the dry floss to recommence. Of 
course the creosote should be renewed under these circumstances. 

After the dry floss has remained unchanged in the tooth for 
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twenty-four hours, and without any unpromising symptoms hav- 
ing been noticed, I usually consider it safe to fill the nerve canal 
with gold, though where 1 have had trouble, or expect it, I fre- 
quently wait a day or two, sometimes a week or even more, be- 
ing careful to keep the cavity well. filled with dry fioss and closely 
sealed with wax. 

The external opening of the abscess does not disappear until 
from one to four weeks after the operation of filling with gold has 
been performed. I have been obliged, in some very obstinate 
cases, to lay the abscess open, and to apply alternately creosote 
and nitrate of silver. 

Once I had reason to believe that periosteal inflammation had 
been excited by an excess of creosote, some of it having probably 
been forced through the foramen while packing in the floss which 
had been wet with it ; the soreness resulting remained for a long 
time, but flnally disappeared, and the operation was finished with- 
out any serious consequences. 

Of course there are numerous cases of abscess which are be - 
yond the reach of this remedy. Among these cases may be enu- 
merated, abscess resulting from secondary hemorrhage, following 
the extirpation of the nervous pulp, and occurring after the canal 
has been filled with gold. The impossibility of removing the 
gold, puts these cases beyond the reach of the remedy in ques- 
tion, and the only chance will be in the use of nitrate of silver 
and creosote applied externally. Fortunately accidents of this 
nature will seldom occur, provided sufficient precautions are taken 
previous to filling the roots. 

Abscess occuring from periosteal inflammation, caused by ex- 
ternal violence, is also beyond the reach of this remedy, particu- 
larly if accompanied by fracture of the alveolus. In these 
cases, the removal of the tooth and the ft^actured bone is usually 
necessary. Sometimes external violence may cause the death of 
the nerve, without serious injury to the socket or its lining mem- 
brane ; when this occurs, and an abscess is formed, it can be suc- 
cessfully treated by the method described. 

There is a diseased condition of the second and third inferior 
molars, which would result in abscess, were it not for the exceed- 
ingly dense structure of the bone in which these teeth are situa- 
ted. The cause may be the same as those described above, but 



it results usually in a tliickening of the periostium, and in a de^ 
posit of bone in the socket of the tooth, commencing at the bot- 
tom of the socket, if the tooth has no antagonist, or laterally and 
more externally if it has. In the last case it can be noticed in 
the form of a hard broad tumor, with a base often greater than 
the width of the tooth. It is to be detected by passing the finger 
over the buccal surface of the jaw, at a point about one-third the 
length of the fang above its apex. 

The above method of treatment would be successful in these 
cases previous to the formation of the tumor, but after it has 
once formed the extraction of the tooth becomes necessary, after 
which the disease gradually disappears. 

As for the general success of this mode of treating alveolar ab- 
scess, I can only say that thus far, (nearly four years having elap- 
sed since I commenced it) the failures to cure abscess connected 
with the teeth of the upper jaw do not amount to five per cent, 
of the number treated. In the lower jaw I meet with more 
difiiculty, and the failures are more frequent ; recent cases, 
however, are almost invariably cured. In fact, a newly-formed 
abscess in either jaw may be considered a very tractable malady 
when this remedy can be applied. An abscess of long standing 
frequently is productive of serious injury to the socket and lin- 
ing membrane of the tooth. The difiiculty is also increased where 
there are a number of abscesses in the same jaw, particularly if 
they are connected with adjoining teeth ; still I have succeeded 
in efifecting a cure where there have been two, three, and in one 
case six abscesses adjoining. 

New- York^ 139 Fourth Avenue, 



Extract from a Report^ publisTied in the American Journal of 
Dental Science^ upon the Rise^ Progress and Prospects of 
Mechanical Dentistry. By M. D. French, D. D. S. 

P)L0CK Teeth. — In no branch of our profession has the march 
ot' improvement been more rapid than in the manufacture and 
insertion of block teeth, and the fact of their general use by the 



best dentists suflSicieiitly attests the high estimation in which 
they are almost universally held, and fully justifies the state- 
ment that they can be put up in a manner, which for beauty 
and utility is superior to any other style, the merits of which has 
been tested by experience. They are adapted to all cases where 
teeth with gums are required. 

They must be manufactured to suit the particular case in which 
they are to be used, hence it is important that every dentist 
should make them for his own use, and if he is not able to carve 
and mount them himself, he should at least have sufficient know- 
ledge of the art to enable him to superintend and direct others in 
the operation. 

The limits of this article render it impossible for me to give 
any adequate description of the process gone through in the 
manufacture of these teeth. I shall, therefore, refrain from any 
attempt to do so, and proceed to notice the difi^erent methods of 
attaching them to the plates. 

That most frequently adopted, and which is by a majority of 
dentists believed to be the best, consists in securing the blocks 
to the plate by the use of standards attached to the palatine sur- 
face of the blocks, by means of platina pins put in the blocks 
before they are biscuited, and soldered to the plate. 

The backings may be disconnected the same as when single 
teeth are used^ or form one continuous band on the inner surface 
of the blocks. A continuous band gives the nicest finish, and it 
aflords less opportunity for the lodgment of extraneous matter 
than the separate standards, it is probably the better of the two. 
The beauty and durability of the piece will be greatly enhanced 
by putting a rim of gold around their outer surface. 

Another plan which is sometimes employed, is to solder pins 
on the plate, to correspond to the verticle holes made through the 
teeth, and the blocks fastened by riveting the pins on the grind- 
ing surface of the molars and bicuspids, and on the labial surface 
of the cuspidati and incisors. 

The last method I have to notice is, that of attaching the 
blocks to the metallic base, by setting them either in gutta per- 
cha, or what is better, a cement composed of equal parts of sul- 
phur and fine feldspar upon pins, soldered to the plate, to corres- 
pond to the vertical holes in the blocks. The blocks should be 
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accurately fitted to the plate and to each other, and after the 
pins have been solderecj^ on a strip of gold, about one-half the 
thickness of the plate, and one-eighth of an inch in width, should 
be fitted and soldered to the plate, so as to form a continuous band 
around the base of the blocks. Notwithstanding the discredit into 
which this plan has fallen, I have no hesitation in expressing the 
belief, that in all cases where the length of the teeth will admit of 
the use of pins one-eighth of an inch in length, it is the very best 
that can be employed. 

I am aware, that in this, I am giving expression to an opinion 
conflicting with that entertained by a large majority of dentists, 
but the results of my own experience have satisfied me, that the 
objection urged against teeth mounted in this way, that they do 
not possess suflicient strength and durability, is entirely ground- 
less. That such has been the experience of many is true, but in 
a vast majority of cases, the fault was in making, and not in the 
principle. 

Many, and indeed, almost every one who has ever adopted 
this method, have overlooked the importance of the band around 
the base of the blocks, either as a support to them, or as a pro- 
tection to the gutta percha from the action of the fluids of the 
mouth, and have inserted the teeth w^ithout it, and because, in 
"the course of a few months, or even weeks, they had the mortifi- 
cation to see the adhesive property destroyed by chemical action 
and the teeth come oflf, a result that scarcely needed experience 
to teach, would be the inevitable consequence of such a practice, 
they at once abandoned it as inefiicient and worthless, whereas, 
if the band had been used, and the blocks set in a mineral ce- 
ment, a degree of strength would have been given them quite 
equal to those mounted with pins and backings. When this 
method is employed, any springing that may occur in the plate 
during the process of soldering on the pins and band, can be 
easily remedied before the teeth are set upon it, by binding the 
plate with fine wire on the plaster model, and heating it to a red 
heat while in this position, and thus preserving the original adap- 
tation of the plate to the mouth; but if in soldering on the 
blocks, the plate should undergo any change in conformation, 
and its liability to do so is much greater than in the other case, by 
reason of the unequal expansion by heat of the porcelain and 
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metal, it is exceedingly difficult to restore it to its original shape, 
and it not nnfreqnently happen?, that the best directed efforts 
fail to accomplish it, and a partial or total loss of suction is the 
consequence. Another important advantage which teeth mount- 
ed in this manner has, is the facility with which the loss of one 
or two of the blocks can be replaced without injury to the re- 
maining block or blocks, as the case may be. In order to do 
this, however, it is necessary that the model on which the origi- 
nal teeth were carved should be preserved. 



SUEVET OF THE PKOGEESS OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

An Extract from an Article^ hy the Dental Editor^ Dr. B. 
Wood, of the Southern Journal of the Medical and Physi- 
cal Sciences. 

One of the most prominent subjects that continues to engage 
the mind of the profession, relates to the method of treating den- 
tal caries, complicated with exposure of the dental pulp. The 
plan of drilling into the nerve cavity in such cases, proposed by 
Dr. Hullihen, of Virginia, and also Dr, Miller, of Massachusetts, 
which was set forth in full in our first volume, elicited much at- 
tention during the past year. It appears to have proved remark- 
ably successful in the hands of most of those who have pub- 
lished the results of their experiments. Others, however, were 
not so successful, and latterly strong objections have been urged 
to this mode of treatment. There seems to be a more raanifest 
tendency to fall back upon the older methods, viz. — To " cap " 
the exposed nerve with a protecting shield previous to plugging, 
or, when not in a condition favorable to its preservation, to de- 
stroy it at once. The conditions favorable to success in the oper- 
ation of perforating the fang to the nerve cavity, are so infre- 
quent, and the danger of inflicting injury upon the nerve, resulting 
in its loss, so imminent, while the favorable cases seem to hold 
out so fair a prospect of success for the preservation of the nerve 
by other means, that many have been reluctant to resort to tbe 
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new operation ; hence it has probably not met with as much at- 
tention in practice as its merits deserve. 

A few months ago, Dr. Arthur concluded a series of articles, 
able and elaborate, in the American Journal of Dental Science, 
upon this subject of treating exposed dental nervep, wherein he 
recommends the endeavor to save such nerves in all cases when 
in a healthy condition, or before active inflammation has set in. 
In cases where the nerve is liable to be reached by a thorough 
excavation of the carious cavity, he does not attempt this, but 
allows a portion of the softened dentine to remain in the bottom, 
regarding it as the most natural capping for the nerve ; being 
careful, however, to remove it entirely from the sides and mar- 
gins of the cavity. He conceives the process of caries to be kept 
up by acidifying agencies from without, contending that if mois- 
ture and air be ufiectually excluded, the decay will be arrested. 
Similar views have been subsequently advanced by others. It 
is recommended previous to filling the cavities, that they be well 
cleansed with an alkaline solution, as carbonate of soda, in order 
to neutralize the acid particles permeating the decomposing den- 
tine that may be left. Conflicting, as it does, with the hitherto 
received opinion, and giving countenance, as it may, to imperfect 
operations in the hands of the ignorant and unprincipled, it is not 
surprising that this doctrine should startle the profession and meet 
with strong opposition. It will be seen to in\'olve an essi-ntial 
modification of the theory of dentinal decay which generally ob- 
tains. It will be recollected that Professor Harris, who is high 
authority in the pi'ofession, in an able article, a few years a<i:o, 
on the treatment of exposed dental nerves, strictly enjoined the 
removal of every particle of diseased dentine, even to the com- 
plete exposure of the nerve, which is then capped by a thin 
plate of gold, or, as Dr. H. preferred, by arching the gold f )il 
over it in the process of fillinj^t 

As a capping, preference is now given to non-conducting 
substances, such as asbestos, gntta percha, goose quill, or horn, 
etc., each of which has in turn employed the '^ goose (juill/' and 
we may say the " horn," to hei-ald forth its special claims. The 
great object is to get a non conductor that can be used wirh facil- 
ity, and adapted to the bottom of the cavity. In an aiticle in 
his last Journal, Dr. Harris informs us, that he now employs for 
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the piirpoBe, '' Hill's Stopping ?'— a prepamtion of gutta percha— - 
believing it to combine the raust essential requisites 

When desirable to destroy a nerve, If in a molar tooth, arsenic 
in some form is now pretty universally conceded to be the best 
agent, but for the branchless nerves of front teeth the probe, sty- 
let, or '^ nerve extractor'' is used ; some recommend an instru- 
ment in all cases, notwithstanding the difficulty, pain and frequent 
uncertainty of the r>peratlon when the bifurcating pulps of molar 
teeth are dealt with. The nerve being destroyed, all concede 
the advantage of thoroughly cleasing the nerve canals and filling 
them securely to the apices with gold. 

For obtunding the sensibility of the dentine in a cavity of 
decay, arsenious acid, formerly used to some extent, is now dis- 
countenanced, being attended with danger to the nerve pulp, 
the solution appearing to penetrate through the tooth substance. 
But cobalt has been recommended and used by eminent practi- 
tioners as devoid of (hmger, although its "virtue depends on the 
arsenic it contains, this being confined in its operation, in conse- 
quence of its combination with the cobalt. We have employed 
with advantage, and therefore proposed to others, metallic arsenic 
in fine pow^der, applying on wax, acting as it does in this form 
only on the surface of dentine at the point of contact. Dr. Har- 
ris, in the paper last referred to, recommends the cliloride of 
zinc as answering every purpose, although it frequently requires 
repeated application and is somewhat painful. To check denu- 
dation or superficial decay, nitrate of silver has been recently 
strongly advocated. But this and caustic potash, are, according 
to our apprehension, old remedies for the purpose. 

Much is being written at the present about the article called 
'' sponge gold,'- or '^ gold cryscal," proposed as a material for fil- 
ling teeth, in regard to which we gave in our July number, the 
opinion of several writers. There seems to be two forms of thi^^ 
article, owing probably to the difterent modes of preparation. — 
Ti)L^ sponge gold, a^ we should characterize, that, for instance, 
mannfactured by White, of Utica, is in the form of a brown pnl- 
verable, adherent i>owder, with very little of the iippearance of 
gold until packt'd and burnished, when it presents the aspect ot 
solid gold. The first specimen we received of this we were 
much pleased witli. The second lot W^ do uot like so well ; in- 
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deed it is quite inferior in its appearance and working. It has 
the aspect of chocolate, crumbles easily, is troublsome in pack- 
ing and extremely difficult to weld into a solid plug. The other 
form is that prepared by Tail & Watt, of Xenia, Ohio. This 
may be at once recognized as gold crystal. Though browner 
than foil it bears the aspect of gold before compacted. It appears 
to consist of a mesh of crystalized particles of gold, interwoven 
and coherring together with considerable tenacity. We prefer it 
in the main to the best quality of " sponge gold," that we have 
used, while it is in every respect superior to the second lot just 
mentioned. We doubt not both articles will prove serviceable 
in dental practice for certain cases, and are of opinion that this 
form of gold will, in time, be so perfected as to come into gene- 
ral use. 



LETTER FROM DR. JOHN ALLEN. 

Editor Recorder, 

Dear Sir,- — On my return from Cincinnati, I found that the 
report which emanated from Dr. Hunter's office, (as I was in- 
formed by the editor of the paper in which it was published, 
viz. — " The Daily Enquirer," of Cincinnati,) in relation to the 
case of Allen vs. Hunter, now pending in the Circuit Court of 
the United States, for the District of Ohio, for infringement of 
patent, for an improvement in setting Artificial Teeth, was al- 
ready in type, in the Dental Recorder, as copied from the above- 
named paper. I then stated that, that report was not official, 
but th^t you should have the official report for the next number 
of the Recorder. 

I accordingly wrote to my attorney, to procure and forward it 
to me, in answer to which, I received the following. 

J. ALLEN. 
Dr. J. Allen, 

Sir^ — I have your letter of the 22nd. I have also read the 
article in the Dental Recorder. It is false in every particular, 
excepting, the naked fact of the continuance of the cause. It is 
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not usual to make a written statement and file it in court, in that 
court, and lience it is impossible to get an official statement of 
the reasons for the continuance. The following are the facts of 
the case : — 

It is not true that you begged for a continuance. I made an 
oral application, stating the grounds for continuance, and his 
honor, Judge McLean, stated at once, that the cause would be 
continued. 

I confine my grounds to three main points. 
First — ^The plaintiif supposed, from the boasting publications 
of the defendant, that the defendant would not deny that he had 
used the identical improvement claimed by Dr. Allen in his 
patent, but rest his defence upon the want of originality on the 
part of the patentee, and therefore upon that part of the case, 
the plaintiff had not prepared the proof as strong as the truth 
would warrant ; and it was not until after the commencement of 
the term of the court, that the plaintiff understood that the denial 
of the infringement was the main ground of the defence. It 
was, therefore, thought advisable by counsel, to strengthen this 
point. 

Second — In the defendant's exceptions to the plaintiff's patent, 
he refers to a work, in which, as the defendant claims, the 
author describes a method of setting teeth, like that patented by 
the plaintiff. After this notice in defendant's plea, was filed 
and obtained by the plaintiff, there was not time enough before 
the commencement of the term, for the counsel to get possession 
of, and examine this publication. It is true that, jxidging from 
the utter failure of a similar notice, in reference to other pub- 
lications, there would have been no risk in going to trial, but 
the counsel preferred examining the work, before the trial was 
had. 

Third — ^The plaintiff had an affidavit of the celebrated Dr. 
James Robinson, of London, author of " Robinson on the Teeth," 
made before the Lord Mayor of London, affirming his know- 
ledge of Dr. Allen's improved method of mounting teeth upon 
metallic plates, and that in all his practice, he had never seen 
any work done by any other person in Uke manner, as that 
adopted by Dr. Allen. The deposition of Dr. Robinson upon 
this point, waa deemed important by plaintiff's counsel, who de- 
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sired to have his deposition in a shape to be read on trial, as ati 

error had occurred in the taking of said deposition. 

The canse will, no donbt, be tried at the next term of the 

court. 

C. D. COFFIN. 



The fact of a member of the Denial Profession, in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing been arraigned and convicted, on the charge of committing a gross out- 
rage on a lady patient, while administering an anaesthetic agent, has led 
the fraternity in this city to meet and compare notes on the subject. The 
principal, and, in fact, only direct evidence against the accused, was 
given by the party on whom the offence was said to have been commit- 
ted ; and this would naturally suggest the question whether the state of 
the mind, induced by ether or chloroform, would not give a direction to 
the thoughts of the patient, entirely unwarranted by any actual occur- 
rences. The fact was clearly proven, at one of the meetings referred 
to, that, ill numberless instances, the impressions on the mind were so 
vivid and lite-like, that all explanation and persuasion failed to remove 
them. 

On the evening of December 8th, pursuant to a call, in which surgeons 
and physicians were invited to participate in the proceedings, a meeting 
was held at 59 Bond Street, to consider the subject, with special refer- 
ence to the case above mentioned. Dr. C. C. Allen was called to the 
chair. Resolutions were offered to the effect, that the object of the 
meeting would be better subserved by statements of the experience of 
dentists, as to the effects of ether and chloroform, and that no interfer- 
encp with the executive should be offered. 

Dr. Gunning referred to reports of the previous meeting, which had 
appeared in the daily papers, and said that public opinion had been 
much excited by such. 

Dr. Castle did not think that hallucination was produced by ether to 
the extent supposed. 

Dr. Clarke had sejn ladies behave very foolishly, while under ether, 
and thought it unreasonable to accept the evidence of one witness, and 
that one, at the time, irrational, without requiring further corroboration. 

Dr. Covell mentioned the case of a patient, who was perfectly uncon- 
scious of pain, yet heard, and afterwards repeated a remark made to her 
physician, during the operation. 

Dr. J. W. Smith had found the effects of ether and chloroforni to dif- 
fer considerably ; the former excites much more ; chloroform is more 
easily controlled. As to permanancy of hallucinations, a man supposed 
he had been in nell, the idea continued to haunt him, and finally pro- 
duced insanity ; a year at the hospital did not remove the delusion. 

The meeting finally adjourned without acting definitely on any of the 
rrs-^'lutions. 

Several signatures wera affixed lo a petition to be presented to the 

Governor of Pennsylvania* 



